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FOREWORD. 


THE  Ironbound  is  bleak — a  great  black  wall  of  rock 
rising  bare  and  sombre  out  of  a  sea  that  forever 
frets  its  breast,  smothering  its  headlands  in  thick  wet 
fog  and  overspreading  the  hinterland  with  clammy  mist 
— yet  rose  and  honeysuckle  bloom  there  and  pleasant 
virtues  flourish  in  the  hearts  of  its  simple  folk. 

The  visitor  on  Ironbound  may  often  see  unrolled 
before  him  a  splendid  panorama  of  sea  and  shore,  of 
cape  and  bay  and  island;  but  the  glory  of  that  rugged 
coast — the  one  unfading  glory  of  the  world — is  loyal 
human  love — the  indispensable  element  of  human  happi¬ 
ness — the  golden  warp  in  the  web  of  life. 


FAN  OF  BELSEY’S 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  afternoon  was  well  advanced  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  when  David  Alward,  alighting  from 
Eph.  Cole’s  rickety  stage-coach,  deposited  his  trunk  and 
bag  on  the  shore  by  Red  Head  pier. 

Your  boat  will  come  from  over  yonder,  round  Black 
Point,”  Eph.  had  said,  indicating  the  direction  with  his 
whip-handle. 

“  They  should  have  named  it  Blue  Point,”  Alward 
remarked.  “  It  looks  like  the  end  of  a  cold  nose.” 

I  ’low  it  does,  in  this  weather,”  said  Eph.;  “  things 
has  a  way  of  changin’  colour  like,  in  these  parts,  at 
times.” 

“  How  far  do  you  call  it  across  the  bay?  ”  the  visitor 
asked. 

“  A  matter  of  two  mile  and  a  half.  Three  mile  into 
Belsey’s.  Saul  Bushen  wouldn’t  row  you  over  for 
nothin’  like  the  two  dollars  you  give  me  for  totin’  you 
all  this  distance,  and  he  wouldn’t  be  under  no  expense 
nuther.  He’s  nigh,  Saul  is.” 

When  Eph.  had  moved  on,  Alward  stood  viewing  with 
admiration  the  beautiful  bay  into  which  the  river  La 
Have,  having  broadened  greatly  in  its  later  course, 
merged  its  now  sluggish  and  besalted  stream. 

Numerous  boats  were  in  sight,  some  sleeping  at  their 
moorings,  others  creeping  lazily  to  their  landings. 
Southward  and  seaward  stretched  a  long  snow-white 
sand  beach,  resembling  a  fevered  tongue  thrust  out  to 
lap  the  cold  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  outer  end 
of  the  beach  stood  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  with  fisher- 
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men’s  cottages  gleaming  white  through  clearings  in  the 
dark  blue  spruces  that  rimmed  the  shores.  Northward 
and  Eastward  three  hamlets  could  be  seen — Crabbe’s 
Point,  Zwicker’s  South,  and  Mosher’s  Creek — all  show¬ 
ing  spick  and  span  in  their  fresh  coats  of  paint  and 
whitewash.  On  the  rough  intervening  hillsides  white 
moving  specks  told  where  scattered  sheep  were  grazing. 
The  bay  was  alive  with  flocks  of  wheeling  and  screaming 
gulls.  The  sun,  now  sliding  down  as  if  to  burn  the 
western  hilltops,  looked  like  a  huge  ball  of  fire. 

As  he  looked  about  him  he  exclaimed : 

“  Jove !  It’s  a  breathful  place  and  a  sightly  one  ! 
It’s  all  red,  white  and  blue !  A  broad  banner  spread  out 
to  welcome  some  mythic  deity  !  It  seems  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  its  divinity  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Well,  I’m 
waiting,  too,  though  for  whom,  heaven  only  knows  !  ” 

Alward’s  college  mates  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
him  as  “  a  thoroughbred.”  They  said  he  could  bear 
himself  with  distinction  even  when  limping  off  a  football 
field  with  a  sprained  ankle.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the 
way  he  carried  his  head;  or  his  six  feet  of  height  and 
his  excellent  pair  of  shoulders  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

During  the  last  four  years  he  had  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  leading  his  college  rugby  teams  to  victory, 
and  in  collecting  an  assortment  of  silver  cups,  ebony- 
backed  hair  brushes,  and  leather  travelling  cases  as 
trophies  of  his  personal  athletic  triumphs.  Incidentally, 
he  had  managed  to  pass  his  examinations  and  take  his 
Bachelor’s  degree.  He  laughingly  declared  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  also  entitled  to  write  A.M.  after  his 
name,  seeing  that,  having  scraped  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  he  was  now  hot-foot  After  Money.  His  next 
move  was  to  be  towards  the  study  of  Law,  and  it  was  to 
provide  himself  with  the  necessary  funds  that  he  had 
undertaken  the  charge  of  a  school  down  Ironbound  way. 

John  Eisenhaur,  secretary  to  the  Belsey  Cove  School 
Board,  had  written  to  say  that  “  schoolteacherin’  to 
Belsey’s  wasn’t  no  kind  of  a  job  for  a  soft-handed 
chap,”  and  suggesting  that  it  might  be  wise  for  him  to 
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consider  well  before  signing  the  contract.  Alward’s 
hands  were  not  soft.  When  he  read  the  letter  to  a  little 
group  of  friends,  they  remarked  upon  the  way  he  “  lit 
the  candle  in  the  lantern.”  It  was  their  formula  to 
indicate  “  the  Alward  smile,”  a  sudden  burst  of  bright¬ 
ness  which,  fortunately,  did  not  appear  upon  the  scene 
often  enough  to  wear  its  welcome  out. 

He  had  been  standing  but  a  few  minutes  by  the  pier 
when,  from  the  direction  of  Black  Point,  he  caught  the 
flash  of  something  red  and  the  gleam  of  something  white. 
Presently  he  became  aware  that  these  proceeded  from  a 
boat  evidently  heading  for  the  pier.  It  was  travelling 
fast.  He  watched  it  with  interest,  marvelling  that  it 
could  hold  itself  upon  such  a  dead  straight  course. 

As  the  boat  drew  nearer  he  was  astonished  to  note  that 
it  was  in  charge  of  a  female.  Judging  from  the  sting 
she  was  imparting  to  every  stroke,  she  must  be  an 
exceedingly  vigorous  person. 

Thus  far  he  had  not  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in 
many  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  feminine  society  at 
Belsey’s  Cove.  He  judged  it  would  probably  reflect  the 
simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  its  surroundings;  but  that 
would  not  matter,  since  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
period  of  his  stay  in  this  isolated  region  as  one  of  exile 
from  the  finer  amenities  of  social  life. 

And  now,  for  an  instant,,  as  she  glanced  over  her 
shoulder,  he  got  a  clear  view  of  her  face. 

“  Whew!  Hush!  ”  he  whispered. 

Then,  with  shoulders  well  thrust  back,  and  head  just 
turned  sufficiently  to  show  the  profile  of  her  face,  while 
gentle  swaying  movements  of  her  arms  directed  the 
skiff’s  course  and  checked  its  speed,  she  made  for  the 
shore.  By  a  swift  turn  of  her  wrists  the  oars  were 
simultaneously  unshipped  and  flung  into  the  boat.  As 
its  keel  cut  the  sand  she  sprang  lightly  to  the  beach. 

He  met  her  as  she  landed,  holding  out  his  hand  for 
her  assistance,  but  this  she  smilingly  ignored  except  to 
graze  it  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

He  got  vision  of  a  mouthful  of  gleaming  teeth,  a  pair 
of  wonderful  violet  eyes,  and  a  shock  of  wavy  bronze 
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hair.  The  colouring  of  her  face  was  like  the  inside  of  a 
sea  shell,  creamy  white  and  pink. 

She  was  dressed  in  simple  fashion.  A  neat  linsey- 
wolsey  skirt  of  dark  navy  blue,  a  white  sweater  and  a 
red  woollen  cap  constituted  her  free-and-easy  outfit.  Her 
clothes  were  evidently  chosen  for  service  rather  than 
ornament,  though  no  one  could  deny  that  they  became 
her  well. 

“  Here  we  are  again,”  mused  Alward,  “  with  the  red, 
white  and  blue  !  Heavens  !  What  a  beauty  !  ” 

He  was  not  one  to  be  easily  moved  from  his  habitually 
firm  composure,  but  for  once  his  equanimity  was  shat¬ 
tered.  A  stranger  might  detect  no  outward  signs  of 
perturbation.  Only  the  sudden  fire  that  blazed  in  his 
deep-set  grey  eyes  and  the  slight  perspiration  that  broke 
out  on  his  forehead  indicated  suppressed  excitement. 

“  Good  afternoon  !  Are  you  Mr.  Alward,  the  new 
teacher  for  the  Cove  ?  ” 

“  That  proud  honour  is  mine,”  he  said,  with  a  slight 
bow  and  in  a  tone  of  considerable  gravity. 

She  turned  upon  him  a  quick  inquiring  gaze,  and  then, 
tossing  her  head,  said  gaily  : 

“  And  I  am  to  have  the  proud  honour  of  conducting 
you  to  your  destination.  I’m  to  be  your  pilot.  My 
name  is  Fan  Belsey.” 

“  It’s  mighty  good  of  you,  I’m  sure.  May  I  ask  if 
you  are  a  resident  of  the  Cove  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  else  why  should  I  be  coming  to  fetch 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  holidaying  there.” 

“  Not  I.  I’ve  never  had  a  holiday  in  my  life.  I’ve 
not  been  tired  enough  or  bored  enough  to  need  one. 
No,  I’m  a  native.  I’m  Belsey  Cove  born  and  bred, 
bottled  and  branded,  and  I’ve  never  lived  anywhere  else.” 

Alward  was  astounded.  It  seemed  to  him  little  short 
of  a  miracle  that  a  rude  fishing  settlement  could  produce 
the  like  of  her.  For  she  was  speaking  to  him  in  a  voice 
of  pure  music,  and  in  words  as  well  chosen  as  his  own. 
When  she  spoke,  the  suspicion  of  a  dimple  appeared  at 
either  corner  of  her  mouth.  When  she  smiled,  as  she 
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was  doing  now,  two  delightful  dots  came  into  view.  He 
found  them  alluring,  but  elusive.  They  played  at  hide 
and  seek  in  most  tantalising  fashion. 

l<  I  fear  I’m  putting  you  to  a  lot  of  trouble.  It’s  a 
long  row  for  a  girl  to  take.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  I’m 
not  able  to  row  you  home.  I’m  not  up  in  boat  craft.” 

“  That’s  all  right.  I  could  row  all  night.  Come  on, 
we’ll  have  your  belongings  aboard  !  ” 

She  walked  to  the  trunk  and  laid  hold  of  one  of  the 
handles. 

“  Thank  you,  I’ll  take  care  of  this,”  he  said. 

He  lifted  the  trunk  into  the  boat.  She  noted  the  ease 
with  which  he  did  it. 

“  Mr.  Carmichael  would  have  come  for  you  himself, 
but  he  had  an  important  engagement  at  Lutenville. 
The  other  men  are  all  busy  with  the  fish.  There’s  been 
a  big  run  of  mackerel.  In  our  business  we  have  to  take 
the  current  when  it  serves  or  lose  the  mackerel.” 

“  Quite  so.  But  now,  if  you  don’t  object,  I’d  like  to 
try  one  oar.” 

“  Better  leave  it  to  me,  if  you  aren’t  used  to  it. 
There’s  a  bit  of  a  ground  swell  on  and  the  breeze  is 
brisking  up.” 

“  I  shall  try  an  oar,  all  the  same.” 

“  Very  well.  Hope  you  won’t  repent  it.  Sit  on  the 
bow  thwart !  ” 

He  clambered  in  and  made  for  the  stern. 

“  Here,  come  back  !  That’s  not  the  bow.  Let  me 
go  there  !  Then  you  push  off  and  sit  here  !  ” 

His  face  coloured. 

“  I  ought  at  least  to  know  one  end  of  a  boat  from 
the  other,  but  there  doesn’t  seem  much  difference  between 
the  two  extremities  of  this  craft.” 

“  You’ll  find  a  big  difference  when  it  comes  to  row¬ 
ing.” 

He  grasped  his  oar  and  thrust  it  through  the  rowlock. 
Fan  glanced  over  her  shoulder. 

“  Better  turn  it  over  !  You’ve  got  it  wrong  side  up.” 

He  suppressed  an  oath  and  reversed  the  oar.  But  he 
was  unable  to  make  it  work.  Instead  of  going  through 
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the  water  it  would  only  dip  down  and  drag.  The  boat 
tipped  dangerously  as  he  leaned  over  the  side  and 
struggled  to  free  the  awkward  implement. 

“  Can  you  swim  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  We’ll  capsize  in  a 
minute,  if  you  go  on  that  way.  Why  not  push  up  the 
handle  ?  ” 

Easier  said  than  done,  for  it  was  clutched  as  in  a  vice. 
He  bit  his  lips. 

“  I’ll  get  the  hang  of  this  blamed  thing  in  a  minute  ! 
Just  give  me  a  little  time  !  ” 

The  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead.  He  braced  his 
feet.  He  would  master  that  tricky  bit  of  wood,  or  never 
look  Fan  Belsey  in  the  face  again.  Even  as  he  regis¬ 
tered  the  vow,  he  doubted  his  ability  to  redeem  it,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

That  oar  had  been  accustomed  to  decent  treatment. 
It  was  an  honest  hard-working  oar.  It  decidedly 
objected  to  this  sort  of  fooling.  Asserting  its  will,  it 
erked  itself  out  of  his  hands,  jumped  up  and  kicked 
him  under  the  chin,  and  then  slid  overboard.  He  fell 
backward  heavily. 

It  took  Fan  some  little  time  to  recover  the  recalci¬ 
trant  and  truant  oar. 

Then  she  leaned  towards  him  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  concern : 

“  Mr.  Alward,  I’m  afraid  you’re  hurt.  You  struck 
your  head  an  awful  whack.  I’m  dreadful  sorry  !  ” 

He  rubbed  his  head  and  smiled.  “  Bunkum!  I’m 
not  hurt  a  bit.  Served  me  right,  anyway  !  ” 

She  knitted  her  brows  and  looked  thoughtful.  “  I 
hope  you’re  all  right.  I’m  responsible  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael  for  getting  you  to  Belsey’s  Cove  in  good 
condition.” 

“  Don’t  worry !  I’m  right  as  ninepence.” 

She  smiled  then  and  those  exasperating  dimples  came 
into  action.  “  Be  a  shame  to  take  the  new  teacher  to 
Belsey’s  with  his  head  gone  wrong  !  You’ll  be  needing 
all  your  wits  to  handle  what’s  in  front  of  you.” 

“  I  fully  realise  that,”  he  replied. 

He  had  never  been  in  a  small  craft  on  the  sea  before. 
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He  found  the  motion  a  bit  disconcerting.  He  shifted  in 
his  seat. 

“  I  think  you’d  better  try  to  craep  past  me  now  and 
sit  there  in  the  stern.  Be  careful  how  you  move !  ” 

He  did  as  he  was  told. 

She  looked  at  him  critically,  and  said : 

“  I  hope  you’re  not  going  to  be  bad!  ” 

He  tossed  his  head. 

“  Certainly  I’m  not!  Take  my  word  for  it!  I’m 
going  to  be  good.” 

“  You  know  what  I  mean,”  she  replied.  “  If  you  find 
yourself  feeling  queer  at  all,  don’t  mind  me !  I  won’t 
see  anything  !  ” 

“  There  won’t  be  anything  to  see.” 

She  rowed  with  long  smooth  rhythmic  strokes,  cut¬ 
ting  the  water  sharply  at  the  dip,  and  feathering  cleanly 
at  the  finish.  Her  lips  were  slightly  parted.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  her  bosom  seemed  to  keep  time  with  the  swelling 
and  sinking  of  the  waves. 

“  You’re  a  fine  oarswoman,  Miss  Belsey;  I  wish  I 
could  row  like  that.  I’m  going  to  learn.” 

“  I  ought  to  be  able  to  row  well,  but  please  don’t  call 
me  Miss  Belsey.  Call  me  Fan  !  ” 

“  Wouldn’t  it  seem  a  little  forward  for  me  to  address 
you  that  way  at  the  first  time  of  meeting  ?  ” 

“  No.  You’re  the  teacher,  and  I’m  just  a  girl  of  the 
settlement.  You’ll  be  calling  us  all  by  our  first  names. 
All  the  teachers  do.” 

“  Very  well,  I’ll  fall  in  with  the  custom.” 

As  the  boat  went  dancing  over  the  waves,  Alward 
remarked:  “  I’m  glad  it’s  arranged  for  me  to  live  with 
Mr.  Carmichael.  I  dreaded  the  idea  of  boarding 
around.” 

“  No  wonder!  ’Twas  a  rotten  way  of  doing — chop¬ 
ping  and  changing  about !  And  all  the  time  mixed  up 
with  tittle-tattle  !  Till  Corkum  wanting  to  know  if  John 
Eisenhaur  came  to  the  table  in  his  sock  feet  and  Tish 
Eisenhaur  asking  if  Till  made  eyes  at  him  !  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael  has  put  his  foot  down  on  that  nonsense,  and 
none  too  soon  !  ” 
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“  What  is  Mrs.  Carmichael  like  ?  ” 

“  There  isn’t  any  Mrs.  Carmichael.  There  could  be 
hundreds  of  ’em.  I  mean  there’s  hundreds  would  like 
to  be  Mrs.  Carmichael.” 

“  He  must  be  popular  with  the  ladies.” 

“Popular?  That  is  not  the  word.  Everybody  loves 
him.  He’s  got  a  housekeeper,  Miss  Charlie,  we  call 
her.  It  was  her  husband’s  name — Charlie  Warfield. 
He’s  been  dead  a  long  time.  She’s  a  dear  old 
soul.  Terribly  religious.  Reels  off  Scripture  by  the 
yard.” 

“  I  understand  Mr.  Carmichael  is  a  preacher  as  well 
as  being  the  school  inspector.” 

“  Yes,  but  he  takes  no  pay  for  his  preaching.  They 
say  he’s  very  rich.  Comes  of  a  big  Halifax  family. 
People  wonder  why  he  lives  here.  Some  think  it’s  for 
his  health,  but  that  doesn’t  seem  likely.  He’s  well  and 
strong;  always  has  been.  He’s  here  for  the  good  he 
can  do.” 

They  were  now  approaching  Black  Point,  a  blunt  brow 
of  land  overhanging  a  cluster  of  mighty  rocks  covered 
with  black  seaweed  and  beaded  thick  with  cockle  shells. 
Amongst  these  rocks  there  was  a  tremendous  play  of 
waters,  as  great  waves  shouldered  themselves  against 
the  boulders  and  wTent  snarling  and  hissing  by  to  smash 
themselves  into  spray  against  the  cliff.  Here  they  could 
both  see  and  feel  the  swift  strong  run  of  the  tide. 

Alward  got  the  sense  of  infinite  power  throbbing 
around  him.  It  was  a  new  experience.  It  excited  him. 
As  the  skiff  rose  and  swayed  on  the  top  of  a  climbing 
wave,  it  seemed  as  light  a  thing  as  the  white  gull  blink¬ 
ing  at  them  with  its  red  eyes  less  than  a  rod  away.  As  it 
slid  and  shivered  down  some  slanting  wall  of  water,  it 
threatened  to  dive  into  nether  darkness.  The  roar  of 
the  waves  against  the  cliff  sounded  like  the  dull  roll  of 
thunder. 

“  Fan,  this  is  great!  The  sea,  I  mean.  I  feel  as  if 
I  was  being  rattled  about  in  its  gurgling  throat.  If  it 
can  be  like  this  with  a  light  breeze  blowing,  how  must  it 
look  in  a  great  storm  !  ” 
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“  You’ll  probably  know  before  long.  It’s  grand  then, 
but  cruel.  It’s  awful  for  us  when  our  boats  on  the  fish¬ 
ing  grounds  are  caught  in  a  gale.  We’ve  been  lucky  the 
last  few  years,  but  some  seasons  bring  heavy  trouble  to 
Ironbound.” 

As  she  spoke  her  face  took  on  a  pensive  look,  and  her 
eyes  grew  grave  and  tender. 

Rounding  Black  Point,  they  came  into  view  of  the 
Cove.  It  was  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  region 
known  as  the  Ironbound.  In  shape  it  was  a  half-moon, 
with  the  settlement  spread  along  the  middle  section  of 
its  line  of  curve  and  facing  due  South.  The  place  had 
been  built  with  little  regard  to  plan,  save  that  all  the 
houses  faced  the  sea.  It  straggled  back,  in  a  haphazard 
way,  amid  rough  fields  that  touched  upon  dark  woods 
at  the  rear.  The  ground  rose  by  a  rapid  ascent  from  the 
shore,  with  the  result  that  the  buildings  stood  out  dis¬ 
tinctly,  giving  the  village  a  more  imposing  appearance 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  borne.  The  place  had  a 
thrifty  homey  look  about  it,  the  houses  appearing  to  be 
well  built  and  attractive  in  their  glistening  coats  of  white 
paint. 

There  were  signs  of  life  and  activity  in  all  directions. 
Seaward,  the  sky-line  was  stained  in  spots  by  smudges 
of  smoke  which  told  of  steamships  labouring  up  and 
down  the  coast.  Making  for  the  landing  places  were 
several  biggish  boats,  the  “  three-stand  whalers  ”  of  the 
fishermen,  leaning  well  over  under  the  pressure  of  the 
breeze  upon  their  tawny  sails.  Close  to  the  shore  other 
boats  sat  at  their  moorings,  bowing  and  nodding  as  if 
to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  day’s  work.  On 
the  shore  women  and  children  could  be  seen  moving 
about  in  different  directions,  while  little  knots  of  men 
were  busy  at  the  tubs  filled  with  the  newly-gathered  har¬ 
vest  of  the  deep. 

Fan  rested  her  oars  and  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

“  Do  you  see  that  big  bare-looking  building  on  the 
rise  to  the  left  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  one  with  the  patched  roof?  ” 

“  Yes.  That’s  your  schoolhouse.  Now,  if  you  look 
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to  the  right  of  it  and  count  to  the  fourth  house,  that  one 
with  the  green  shutters,  that’s  ours.  The  big  house 
standing  high,  the  farthest  one  back,  with  the  two 
gables,  that?s  Mr.  Carmichael’s.  You  see  it  ^overtops 
everything.  It’s  the  best  house  in  these  parts.” 

“It's  a  prettier  place  that  I  expected  to  ?  find,”  he 
remarked.  “  I  feel  as  if  I’m  going  to  like  it.” 

Leaning  slightly  towards  him  she  said : 

“  I’m  glad  of  that,  Mr.  Alward,  and  I  wish  you  the 
best  of  luck  here  to  Belsey’s.  It’s  a  rough  sort  of  place 
beside  what  you’ve  been  used  to,  but  the  folks  aren’t 
too  bad  at  heart  when  you  get  to  know  them.” 

“  Thank  you,  Fan !  I  believe  I  shall  have  a  good 
time  here.” 

“  It  gets  very  dreary  sometimes  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
One  teacher  got  so  homesick  he  had  to  leave.  We  had 
a  long  spell  of  fog  and  it  got  on  his  nerves.  It  was  a 
regular  smother  for  a  week.  Couldn’t  see  five  yards  in 
front  of  you.  They  say  it  nearly  drove  him  crazy.  I’ve 
always  believed  the  treatment  he  received  from  John 
Eisenhaur  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  fog.  He  was 
a  sensitive  and  delicate  young  fellow.  John  bossed  and 
badgered  him  about  till  he  just  about  lost  his  wits.  John 
is  the  trustees’  secretary,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  I’ve  had  a  letter  from  him.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you’ll  put  him  in  his  place  right  from 
the  start.  He  isn’t  really  a  bad  sort,  and  his  bark  is 
worse  than  his  bite.  But  he  needs  firm  handling.” 

“  I’m  supposed  to  have  rather  a  firm  hand  when  it’s 
necessary,”  he  replied  with  a  smile,  “  so  I  guess  it  will 
be  all  right.” 

“  You’ll  be  meeting  him  now  in  a  few  minutes,”  she 
continued.  _  “  We’re  going  in  by  his  landing  stage. 
That’s  him  in  the  red  shirt.  The  two  with  him  are  Pheb 
Ramey  and  Joe  Corkum.  They’re  splitting  fish.” 

Settling  to  her  oars  again,  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
bring  the  boat  to  its  destination. 

“  Here  ^  we  are !  ”  she  cried  “  All  ashore  for 
Belsey  s ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


|  'HERE’S  a  barrow  at  the  other  end  of  the  stage, 

X  I’ll  fetch  it  down,”  said  Fan. 

“  No  need.  I’ll  carry  the  things  up.” 

He  lifted  the  trunk  to  his  shoulder  and  reached  for  the 
bag. 

“  My!  You’re  strong!  No,  I’ll  take  the  bag.” 

Alward  lifted  his  head  and  sniffed  the  air. 

Good  healthy  smell  here  !  It  isn’t  quite  the  scent 
of  new-mown  hay,  but  I  like  it.” 

“  Belsey’s  is  a  strong-smelling  place,  Teacher.  We’re 
fish  and  salt  and  seaweed  and  surf  and  mud-flat  all  mixed 
together.  But  they  say  it  doesn’t  do  you  any  harm.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  it  probably  does  a  lot  of  good. 
Everybody  should  be  strong  and  healthy  here.” 

“  I  believe  most  of  ’em  are.” 

Eisenhaur  and  his  companions  were  but  a  few  yards 
from  where  the  barrow  stood.  They  were  working  at  a 
great  pace,  ripping  open  their  mackerel  and  flinging 
them  into  the  salting-tub.  Eisenhaur  was  a  strapping 
red-whiskered  fellow,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was  rather  a  handsome  specimen  of  Ironbound  fisher¬ 
man,  with  regular  features,  blue  eyes  and  a  well-shaped 
head. 

Joe  Corkum  was  an  odd-looking  creature.  His  head 
came  up  from  his  shoulders  like  that  of  a  turtle  out  of 
its  shell.  It  lifted,  lowered  and  wagged  itself,  much 
after  the  style  of  that  same  animal.  He  was  bearded  to 
the  eyes,  over  one  of  which,  the  left,  its  lid  drooped  in  a 
way  to  give  him  a  semi-humorous,  semi-insolent  look. 

Pheb  Ramey  was  an  older  man,  about  forty-five,  with 
black  hair  and  chin  whiskers.  When  he  spoke  his  voice 
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was  like  a  buzz-saw  roaring  through  a  knotty  piece  of 
timber. 

All  three  of  them  had  been  stealthily  eyeing  Alward 
and  Fan,  but  gave  no  sign  of  recognition  or  hint  of 
interest  until  the  barrow  began  to  move  away.  Eisen- 
haur  then  strode  forward,  splitting-knife  in  hand.  He 
planted  himself  in  front  of  the  barrow,  knuckles  on  hips 
and  arms  akimbo. 

The  barrow  came  to  a  stop  and  Alward  stepped. aside. 

“I  'low  you’re  the  teacher,  ain’t  yer?”  said  the 
secretary. 

“  Yes,  and  you’ll  be  Mr.  John  Eisenhaur,  I  take  it.” 
Alward  extended  his  hand,  but  it  was  ostentatiously 
ignored.  Coolly,  deliberately,  insolently,  Eisenhaur 
looked  the  teacher  over  from  head  to  foot,  through  half- 
closed  eyelids. 

“  I’m  the  secretary,”  said  Eisenhaur.  “  You’re  to 
take  your  orders  from  me.” 

“  Are  you  quite  certain  about  that?  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  orders, 
you’d  probably  be  taking  them  from  me.  I’m  sure  that 
would  be  the  best  arrangement.” 

The  secretary’s  eyes  expanded  in  amazement.  Alward 
had  spoken  quietly,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  deci¬ 
siveness  of  his  tone.  The  secretary  was  dumbfounded. 
For  a  moment  words  failed  him.  Then  he  turned  to 
Corkum  and  said : 

“  Hear  that,  Joe  ?  ” 

“  I  ’low  I  did.” 

“  Clipper  cut,  eh?  Built  for  speed,  but  not  up  to 
much  in  heavy  goin’  ?  ” 

“  I  ’low,  John,  yes,  I  ’low.” 

Turning  again  to  the  teacher,  Eisenhaur  said,  in  a 
tone  intended  to  be  exterminating : 

“  Look  here,  young  man,  do  you  know  where  you’re 
at  ?  I  hope  you  don’t  think  you’re  smart.” 

“  Far  from  it.  I  'couldn’t  run  a  race  with  a  toad 
whipped  through  tar.  But  I’ve  got  enough  intelligence 
to  distinguish  a  man  from  a  jackass.”  Alward’s  face 
lighted  up  with  one  of  his  most  engaging  smiles. 
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The  secretary’s  left  hand  went  up  through  his  beard. 
What  did  this  mean  ?  It  was  something  unheard  of  on 
Ironbound.  True,  he  had  insulted  the  teacher,  but  that 
was  his  privilege.  It  was  his  official  prerogative.  The 
teacher  must  be  made  to  understand  it,  and  without 
delay. 

Young  feller,  you  don’t  seem  to  grasp  the  situation. 
You  come  here  to  git  your  livin’  off  of  us.  You’re 
expectin’  to  take  away  some  of  our  money  when  you  go. 
I  ’low  we’ve  got  something  to  say  about  how  you  carry 
sail.” 

“  That’s  absurd.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
owners  of  a  vessel,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  pay  the 
captain’s  trifling  wages,  are  entitled  to  meet  together 
and  appoint  some  ignorant  land-lubber  to  tell  him  how 
to  navigate  ?  A  teacher  in  a  school  has  the  same 
authority  as  a  captain  on  a  ship.  I’m  the  captain  for 
this  trip,  and  I’ll  take  good  care  that  nobody  else  comes 
on  the  bridge.  I’ll  trim  my  sails  and  set  my  course  with¬ 
out  any  interference  from  you.  Do  I  make  my  meaning 
clear  ?  ” 

Eisenhaur  was  now  feeling  much  as  he  once  felt  when 
he  fell  overboard  from  his  boat.  It  was  a  case  of 
swimming  for  dear  life. 

“  By  the  looks  of  yer,  I  don’t  think  you’ll  be  school- 
teacherin’  to  Belsey’s  for  long.”. 

“  I’ve  only  contracted  for  nine  months.  I’m  not 
intending  to  settle  down  and  spend  my  life  here.” 

“  I  ’low  nine  days  will  about  finish  you.  It’ll  be  lads 
goin’  to  that  school  as  can  lick  you  with  one  hand.” 

“  I’ll  have  to  take  my  chances  on  that.  I  hope  you 
haven’t  brought  me  here  under  false  pretences.  If  you 
needed  a  prize  fighter  to  run  the  school,  you  should  have 
advertised  for  one.  Perhaps  I’d  better  get  my  life 
insured.” 

“  That’s  my  advice.  Why,  young  feller,  I  could  eat 
you  for  breakfast  and  still  have  room  left  for  my 
porridge.” 

Alward  found  this  infinitely  amusing.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  laughter  as  he  said:' 
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“  Do  you  know  what  would  happen  if  you  should  eat 
one  of  my  little  fingers  ?  ” 

“  Leave  it  to  you  to  say,”  rejoined  Eisenhaur. 

“  Why,  you’d  have  more  brains  in  your  belly  than 
you’ve  got  in  your  head.” 

Corkum  and  Ramey  roared  with  laughter  There  was 
a  suspicion  of  a  smile  around  Eisenhaur’s  own  lips.  He 
glanced  at  Fan,  who  blazed  out  with : 

“  You’re  just  getting  a  little  of  what’s  been  due  to  you 
for  a  long  time,  John  Bullcalf.” 

He  winced  at  the  name  she  gave  him. 

“  You  seem  to  have  a  lot  to  say  for  him,  Fan.  I  ’low 
you’re  settin’  your  cap  at  him  a’ready.  Looked  like  it 
out  there  in  the  boat.  We  could  see  it  was  quick-firing 
love  you  was  makin’  to  him.” 

Alward  clutched  him  by  the  shoulder. 

“  None  of  that,  Eisenhaur!  Nothing  like  that,  now, 
or  later  !  That’s  outside  the  limit.” 

The  secretary  attempted  to  wrench  his  shoulder  away, 
but  it  was  held  in  a  grip  of  steel. 

Fan’s  face  went  pale.  She  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
handle  of  a  broken  oar.  Eisenhaur  looked  at  her  and 
grinned. 

“  Don’t  git  funny,  Fan  !  ” 

Corkum’s  head  lolled  slowly  out  from  its  cave. 

“  I  ’low  they’s  a  techy  pair,  John.  Yes,  I  ’low.” 

Fan  flung  him  a  contemptuous  look. 

“  A  fine  bunch  you  are!  You’re  a  disgrace  to  the 
Cove  !  You  haven’t  got  the  manners  of  pigs  nor  the 
brains  of  bats  !  But  you’ll  pay  for  this.  Wait  till  Dad 
and  Mr.  Carmichael  finish  with  you  !  ” 

This  threat  produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  It  was 
food  for  immediate  and  serious  reflection.  Eisenhaur 
realised  now  that  he  had  blundered  and  blundered  badly. 
He  had  put  a  rod  in  pickle  for  himself.  Lome  Belsey 
and  Mr.  Carmichael  !  He  had  been  forgetting  about 
them.  It  was  a  mistake.  They  were  worth  remem¬ 
bering.  He  must  mend  matters  now  as  best  he  could. 

“  I  say,  you  two,  what’s  the  use  of  turnin’  nasty? 
Can’t  you  stand  a  bit  of  chin  music  and  take  a  joke? 
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Young  feller,  would  you  mind  liftin'  your  hand  away 
from  my  shoulder  ?  ” 

Do  I  understand  you  to  be  apologising  for  what 
you  said  just  now?  ”  inquired  Alward  in  an  icy  tone, 
while  still  retaining  his  grip. 

Do  you  think  it’s  necessary?  ” 

“  I’m  sure  it  is,  unless  you  want  me  to  make  a  mess  of 
you.  I  didn’t  expect  to  begin  my  work  here  by  thrash¬ 
ing  the  secretary,  but  perhaps  that’s  the  best  starting- 
point.  Do  you  take  back  those  words  and  express 
regret  for  having  said  them  ?  ” 

Alward  was  speaking  now  in  a  deep,  stern  voice  while 
he  looked  like  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  spring. 

“  Oh,  if  you  like,  seein’  you’re  so  sore  about  it.  ’Tain’t 
worth  while  to  start  off  with  a  row.” 

“  Very  well.  Now,  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
you  admit  having  made  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  that  you 
undertake  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  when  you  speak  to  me 
in  future,  I’ll  bid  you  good  evening  !  ” 

He  turned  to  the  barrow  and  moved  away. 

“  Whew!  ”  said  Eisenhaur,  “Ain’t  that  some  of  it? 
A  regular  riptail  snorter  !  He’s  hot  stuff,  all  right  good 
enough.” 

“  I  ’low  you  jest  tacked  to  leeward  in  time,  John;  if 
you’d  kept  to  the  course  you  was  steerin’  for  another 
minute,  he’d  have  stove  you  in  and  sunk  you,”  rasped 
out  Pheb  Ramey. 

“  Not  likely,”  laughed  Eisenhaur. 

“  Yes  he  would.  He  was  jest  itchin’  to  paste  you.  I 
could  see  it  in  his  eyes.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  couldn’t  handle  him?  ” 

“  Didn’t  look  like  it  when  he  was  standin’  there. 
Sartin  sure,  he  don’t  think  you  could,  and  that  counts 
for  something.” 

“  I  ’low  he’ll  handle  the  school  all  right,”  replied 
Eisenhaur.  “  He  won’t  stand  for  no  hunker-slidin’. 
Guess  I  ruther  like  his  style.  It  means  a  new  order  of 
things  for  the  Cove.  Keep  this  little  matter  quiet  and 
we’ll  see  some  fun  afore  long.  Mark  my  words  !  ” 
Alward  and  Fan  had  just  moved  out  of  hearing  of  the 
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trio  at  the  landing-stage,  when  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
side  and  said : 

“  You  gave  me  an  awful  turn.  Frightened  me  ’most 
to  death.’ 

“  How  so?  ” 

“  When  you  took  hold  of  John.  I  ^  thought  some¬ 
thing  terrible  would  be  sure  to  happen.” 

“Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  murder  him?  I  can 
assure  you  I  had  no  such  intention.” 

“  I  feared  he  would  do  you  some  injury.  He’s  one 
of  the  fiercest  rough-and-tumble  fighters  on  Ironbound. 
I  don’t  suppose  he  ever  allowed  another  man  to  do  any¬ 
thing  like  what  you  did  without  making  a  fight  of  it. 
You  had  a  lucky  escape.” 

“  Then  for  this  and  all  his  mercies  may  the  Lord  make 
me  duly  thankful !  ” 

“  Mr.  Alward,  you’re  mocking  me.  But  I’m  speak¬ 
ing  very  seriously.  It  would  have  been  fearful  if  John 
had  pitched  into  you.  You  gave  him  great  provoca¬ 
tion.” 

“  He  gave  me  great  provocation.  What  he  said 
called  for  a  penalty.” 

“  Do  you  mean  what  he  said  about  me  in  the  boat  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  couldn’t  stand  for  anything  like  that.  It 
was  a  gross  insult.” 

“  He  was  not  intending  to  insult  you  just  then.  He 
vvas  only  trying  to  get  even  with  me.  He  didn’t  think 
of  you  resenting  it.” 

“Then  he  must  be  a  fool.” 

She  flushed  at  that  and  then  paled. 

“  Yes,  of  course,  I  see  now.  I  hadn’t  looked  at  it 
from  that  viewpoint.  I  didn’t  think  of  the  insult  it 
was  to  you.” 

Alward  brought  the  barrow  to  a  standstill. 

“Look  here,  Fan,  let’s  understand  each  other! 
What  I  mean  is,  the  man  must  be  a  fool  to  suppose  I’d 
permit  him  to  insult  you  in  my  presence.  You  had 
been  conducting  yourself  as  a  lady,  besides  rendering 
me  a  real  service.  Was  it  likely  I  could  stand  by  and 
see  him  behave  in  that  way  without  resenting  it?  ” 
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The  light  broke  over  her  face  as  she  replied : 

“  No,  certainly  not.  I  understand  now.  I  think  I 
must  have  got  confused  in  the  excitement.  It’s  all  a 
new  sort  of  experience  for  me.” 

Then,  with  an  admiring  glance  at  his  shoulders,  she 
said:  “  No  doubt  you  thought  you  could  take  care  of 
yourself  if  it  came  to  a  battle.” 

“  Perhaps  I  did  think  something  like  that.  Likely 
enough  I’m  a  conceited  fehow.  However,  all’s  well 
that  ends  well.  He  and  I  are  both  living  and  still 
unscathed.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

SHE  was  now  receiving  evidence  that  his  confidence 
was  not  without  foundation.  By  an  easy  move¬ 
ment  of  his  hand  he  would  send  the  barrow  bounding 
forward  up  a  steep  grade.  As  it  started  to  come  back  he 
would  snub  it  and  send  it  racing  up  hill  again.  It  looked 
a  simple  and  easy  performance,  but  she  understood  its 
significance. 

Presently  he  blocked  the  barrow  with  a  stone,  and 
pointed  to  a  number  of  sheep  feeding  by  the  wayside. 

“  I  say,  Fan,  what  extraordinary  looking  creatures  ! 
I’ve  seen  sheep  before,  but  never  such  antediluvians  as 
these.  What  gives  them  that  age-long,  world-weary 
look  in  their  faces  ?  They  look  all  right  about  the 
body,  but  their  faces  seem  millions  of  years  old.  That 
old  ram  must  have  been  a  patriarch  long  before  Noah 
went  into  the  Ark.” 

She  seemed  highly  amused  at  this  outburst. 

“  They  do  have  an  old  look;  I’ve  noticed  it  myself. 
I  think  all  the  sheep  on  Ironbound  have  the  same  look. 
Perhaps  it’s  the  climate  that  gives  it  to  them,  or  it  may 
be  their  feeding  among  the  rocks.  But  they’re  not 
really  old.  They’re  quite  young  and  playful.  Job, 
there,  is  waiting  for  me  now  to  come  and  scratch  his 
nose.” 

As  she  put  forth  her  hand  Job  thrust  out  his  nose. 
He  was  an  unbeautiful  creature;  scrag-necked,  blear- 
eyed,  lantern-jawed,  moth-eaten.  While  Fan  stroked 
his  nose  he  stood  perfectly  still.  His  only  action  was  a 
lateral  movement  of  the  jaws:  left  .  .  .  right.  Left 
..  .  .  right. 
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“  Why  do  you  call  him  Job?  Is  it  because  of  his 
great  sufferings  or  his  great  patience  ?  ” 

“  Neither.  It’s  because  lie’s  the  exact  image  of  an 
old  man  here  named  Job  Creaser.  A  strange  character. 
We  shall  probably  be  seeing  him  in  a  minute.  These 
sheep  are  ours.  I  help  Dad  in  the  shearing  of  them.” 

They  went  but  a  short  distance  when  she  nudged  him 
and  said : 

“  Look!  There’s  Job;  there  on  the  doorstep.” 

Looking  in  the  direction  she  had  indicated,  he  saw  an 
old  man  holding  a  length  of  wood  against  his  left 
shoulder  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
slowly  and  carefully  drew  through  it  the  blade  of  a  pocket 
knife  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  a  thin  filmy  layer.  He 
appeared  the  exact  counterpart  of  Job  of  the  wayside. 
He  was  scrag-necked,  blear-eyed,  lantern-jawed;  his 
patchy  grey  beard  seemed  moth-eaten.  There  was  a 
ceaseless  movements  of  his  jaws  :  left  .  .  .  right.  Left 
.  .  .  right. 

“  What  is  he  doing  with  the  knife  and  wood?  ”  asked 
Alward. 

“  Whittling,”  replied  Fan. 

“  What  does  he  make?  ” 

“  He  makes  whittlings;  those  thin,  curly  things  you 
see  at  his  feet.” 

“  Is  it  a  trade  ?  ” 

“  No,  it’s  a  pastime.  They  do  that  when  they’re  past 
doing  anything  else.” 

“  Of  what  use  are  the  whittlings?  ” 

“  Of  no  use  except  to  kindle  a  fire.  But  the  making 
of  them  interests  Job.  He’s  an  expert  at  it.  There’s 
another  old  man  here  at  the  Cove  who  spends  his  time 
in  the  same  way :  old  Kale  Godfrey.  He  and  Job  have 
been  life-long  chums.  They’re  rival  whittlers  now.” 

“  Does  he  always  keep  his  jaws  moving  in  that 
peculiar  fashion  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  never  seen  him  when  he  didn’t.” 

“  Is  he  eating  something?  ” 

“  Yes.  He’s  eating  tobacco.” 

“  I  say,  Fan,  you  mean  chewing  it.” 
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“  Both.  He  puts  a  square  of  what  they  call  r  black 
jack  ’  inside  his  cheek  and  that’s  the  last  ever  seen  of 
it.” 

“  Oh,  horrors  !  ” 

“  Good  evening-,  Job  !  ”  said  Fan.  _  . 

“  Evenin’;  I  ’low  it’s  a  spell  of  weather  we’re  gittin’. 
Who’s  with  yer  ?  ” 

“  It’s  Mr.  Alward,  the  new  school  teacher.” 

Job  lifted  his  head  slowly,  as  though  loath  to  take  his 
eyes  from  his  beloved  whittling. 

“  Evenin’,  Teacher!  Got  any  cheekweed  on  yer?  ” 

Alward  had  never  heard  the  term  before,  but  he 
guessed  its  meaning. 

“  No.  I’ve  got  some  Holt’s  Mixture,  but  that’s  for 
smoking.” 

Job  shook  his  head  disapprovingly.  “  I  don’t  smoke. 
It’s  a  filthy  habit.  Wicked,  too.” 

“  Is  it  filthier  than  chewing?  ” 

“  Sartin  sure.  And  it’s  agin  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
sez  yer  kin  chew  and  be  clean,  but  if  yer  smoke  yer 
filthy.” 

“Really?  I  hadn’t  noticed  that.” 

Job  chuckled.  “  I  ’low  I  kin  prove  it  to  yer  outer 
the  Bible,  all  right  good  enough.  I  kin  prove  anything 
outer  the  Bible.”  And  he  winked  his  eyes  reminiscently. 

“  I’ve  heard  of  people  who  could  do  that  with  the 
Bible,”  said  Alward.  “  It’s  certainly  a  wonderful  book. 
But.  where  does  it  say  that  tobacco-chewing  is  a  cleaner 
habit  than  smoking  ?  ” 

“  Matthew,  fifteen  and  ’leven,”  replied  Job  without 
hesitation. 

“  I  don’t  recall  the  words.  You’ll  have  to  quote 
them  for  me.” 

“  Be  you  a  school  teacher  and  don’t  know  them  there 
words?  ”  Job  chuckled  more  loudly  than  before. 

“  I'm  not  up  in  chapter  and  verse,”  he  answered 
meekly. 

“Well,  this  is  how  it  runs:  ‘  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man;  but  that  which  cometh 
out  of  the  mouth.’  Now  whatcher  got  to  say  to  that  ?  ” 
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It  sounds  as  if  you  had  proved  your  case.  But  we 
must  be  moving  on.” 

<r  Jest  a  minute,  Teacher  !  ”  Job’s  face  now  assumed 
a  cunning  and  expectant  look.  Lowering  his  voice 
almost  to  a  whisper,  he  asked : 

“  Got  anything  there  on  the  hip?  ” 

Alward’s  hand  went  instinctively  to  the  portion  of  his 
anatomy  which  Job  had  indicated. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  What  did  you  think  I  had — 
a  groAvth  of  some  sort  ?  ” 

“  Sh — sh — sh  !  Something  to  taste!  A  flask!  Jest 

cornin’  from  town,  I  thought  mebbe - ,”  and  Job’s 

tongue  swept  his  lips  in  suggestive  fashion. 

Again  the  teacher  was  compelled  to  confess  his 
inability  to  provide  the  desired  form  of  refreshment. 
Once  more  he  started  to  move  on. 

“  Jest  a  second,  Teacher  !  ”  Job  stooped  and  fumbled 
among  the  whittlings  at  his  feet.  Presently  he  drew 
forth  from  the  mass  a  long  silky  specimen  of  his  knife- 
manship.  Admiringly  he  stroked  it  and  held  it  up  to 
view. 

“  Look  at  her!  Ain’t  she  a  dandy?  Ain’t  she  a 
bute  ?  I  call  her  a  crackerjacker.  Kale  Godfrey  never 
whittled  nothin’  like  that;  never  in  all  his  born  life.  He 
couldn’t  do  it.  Couldn’t  do  it  nohow.  Ain’t  got  it  in 
him.  You  kin  hev  her  for  a  quarter  dollar.” 

“  I  don’t  just  see  how  I  could  use  it  in  my  business, 
Mr.  Creaser,  and  quarter  dollars  aren’t  any  too  frequent 
with  me.” 

“  Give  a  lesson  on  it  to  the  school,”  suggested 
Job. 

“  I  don’t  quite  grasp  your  idea.” 

“  It’s  easy,  and  on  a  good  line,  too.  That  there 
whittle  is  a  straight  one,  ain’t  it  ?  Straight  as  a  dart. 
Now,  straightness  in  the  whittle  is  the  out’ard  and  visible 
sign  of  inward  grace  in  the  wood.  You  can’t  git  a 
straight  whittle  offen  a  crooked  stick.  See  ?  I  ’low 
that’s  almost  as  good  as  whatcher  git  in  the  Bible.  You 
kin  hev  her  for  ten  cents.” 

Alward’s  hand  went  to  his  pocket,  but  Fan  touched 
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his  arm  and  shook  her  head.  Job  observed  the  move¬ 
ments. 

“  Whatcher  doin’,  Fan?  Don’t  stand  in  the  way  of 
good  tradin’ !  I  dessay  that  whittle  ud  be  wuth  as  much 
to  him  as  a  lock  of  your  hair.  I  ’low  yer  wouldn’t  sell 
him  one  for  less  than  ten  cents.  He  kin  hev  that  whittle 
for  five.” 

“  Come  on,  Mr.  Alward  !  ”  urged  Fan,  “  it  will  soon 
be  dark.” 

“  Jest  a  half  a  tick,  Teacher  !  Be  you  one  as  believes 
the  earth  is  round?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  So  be  I.  I  kin  prove  it  outer  the  Bible.  Give  yer 
chapter  and  verse  for  it.  Isaiah  forty,  twenty-two. 
Course,  yer  know  them  there  words.” 

“  I  must  confess  my  ignorance,  Mr.  Creaser.” 

“  He  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,”  chuckled 
Job. 

“  And  I  kin  prove  outer  the  Bible  that  the  earth  is 
flat.  Isaiah  eleven,  twelve.  ‘  The  four  corners  of  the 
earth.’  They  ain’t  no  corners  to  a  circle,  see?  ” 

“  Do  come  on,  Mr.  Alward !  The  people  at  The 
Gables  will  be  wondering  what  has  happened  to  us,” 
pleaded  Fan. 

“  Jest  an  eye-wink.  Teacher  !  I  kin  prove  to  yer 
outer  the  Bible  that  Simon  Peter  was  a  nigger.” 

“  Well,  let’s  have  it!  ” 

“  Mark  fourteen,  seventy-two.  ‘  And  the  second  time 
the  cock  crew.  And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he 
wept  ’ !  ” 

“  I  don’t  quite  see  the  connection,”  said  Alward. 

“  Plain  as  the  nose  on  yer  face.  He  was  out  for 
chicken  stealin’,  and  when  he  thought  about  that  cock 
bein’  still  alive,  he  felt  awful  bad.  That  proves  he  was 
a  nigger,  don’t  it  ?  ” 

“  It  looks  a  good  deal  like  that,  I  admit.” 

“  But  I  kin  prove  to  you  from  the  same  verse  that 
Simon  Peter  wasn’t  no  nigger.  He  was  a  white  man. 
I  kin  prove  anything-  outer  the  Bible.” 

“  Well,  let’s  have  it!  ” 
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If  Simon  Peter  had  been  a  nigger  that  cock  wouldn’t 
uv  had  a  chance  to  crow  moren  once.” 

When  they  were  well  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  ancient 
whittler,  Alward  remarked : 

“  He  looks  demented,  but  he’s  no  fool.” 

“  He’s  one  of  the  sharpest  and  shrewdest  old  things 
you  could  meet  anywhere,  she  replied.  “  And  he’s  deep 
as  a  well.  He’s  over  ninety.  He  sees  everything, 
hears  everything,  takes  an  interest  in  everything,  even 
when  you  might  think  he  was  dazed  or  dozing.” 

Presently  she  said : 

“  See  that  little  house  over  yonder?  It’s  what  we 
call  Black  Ander’s  shanty.  An  old  nigger  lived  there. 
He  went  cook  for  many  years  on  vessels  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  hated  rum.  There’s  a  good  deal  of  drink¬ 
ing  on  Ironbound  at  times,  and  Ander  always  got  into 
a  fury  when  there  was  rum  around.  He  had  bronchitis 
and  asthma.  Used  to  make  dreadful  noises;  terrible 
whoops  and  groans.  Nobody  ever  goes  near  the 
shanty.  They  say  it’s  haunted.” 

He  looked  at  her  critically  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said : 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  believe  in  that  sort  of  rubbish!  ” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  it’s  rubbish  ?  ”  she  asked  with  a 
lifting  of  her  eyebrows. 

“  Yes,  of  course.  There  aren’t  any  such  things  as 
ghosts.” 

“  Almost  everybody  around  here  believes  in  them,” 
she  replied  demurely 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  almost  everybody  around 
here,  then !  ”  he  retorted.  “  It’s  all  a  miserable  super¬ 
stition.” 

He  felt  it  as  a  distinct  disappointment  that  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  charming  girl  should  believe  in  such  a  stupid 
theory. 

“  Mr.  Alward,  do  you  believe  that  souls  live  after 
death  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?  ” 

“  Only  this;  if  God  wanted  to  send  some  of  them  back 
on  an  errand,  He  could  do  it.” 
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“  I  suppose  He  could,  but  I’m  sure  He  doesn’t;  not 
in  recognisable  shapes.” 

“  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?  Wouldn’t  one  need 
the  experience  of  the  whole  human  race  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  till  now,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  sure  about  it?  ” 

He  stared  at  her  in  amazement  and  admiration.  So 
far  as  the  logic  of  the  matter  was  concerned,  she  had  the 
better  of  the  argument.  He  was  nicely  trapped.  He 
must  try  to  extricate  himself.  After  a  little  deliberation 
he  said  : 

“  Well,  Fan,  perhaps  one  can’t  absolutely  prove  that 
ghost-walking  is  an  impossibility,  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  heavily  on  that  side.  The  thing  is  so  utterly 
improbable  that  to  believe  in  it  is  absurd.  It  means 
taking  the  word  of  a  few  queer  sort  of  people  against 
the  normal  experience  and  sound  testimony  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

The  dimples  came  into  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  played 
havoc  with  his  wits. 

“  I  see.  You  and  I  are  two  queer  people,  aren’t  we? 
We  are  ready  to  declare  that  we  just  saw  an  old  whittler 
sitting  on  a  doorstep  whittling.  Practically  all  the  other 
people  now  living  on  the  globe,  together  with  all  those 
who  ever  lived,  would  take  their  solemn  oaths  that  they 
never  saw  any  such  thing.  Therefore,  the  old  whittler 
is  a  myth.  He  has  no  existence.  Belief  in  him  is  a 
superstition.” 

“  Well,  I  be  hanged!  Where  did  you  get  all  that 
logic,  Fan  ?  ” 

.Is  that  what  you  call  it?  I  thought  it  was  just 
ordinary  common  sense.” 

“  You’re  a  terror,  Fan.  All  the  same,  I’m  sorry 
you’ve  got  that  belief.  I  hate  to  think  of  you  living 
m  dread  of  ghosts.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  fit  in  with — with 
other  things.” 

“  Dread?  Who  said  anything  about  dread?  If  I 
happen  to  believe  in  ghosts,  that’s  not  saying  I  have  any 
dread  of  them.  I’m  sure,  if  departed  spirits  ever  do 
come  back  to  this  world,  it’s  because  God  sends  them 
back  and  for  some  good  purpose.  He  wouldn’t  send 
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them  to  do  harm.  There  are  enough  people  in  the 
world  working  wickedness  without  sending  more  of  their 
sort  from  Beyond.  No,  I  haven’t  the  least  dread  of 
ghosts.  But  we’re  making  ourselves  terribly  late.” 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  little  further  when  the  path 
was  obstructed  by  a  female  of  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance.  She  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  wild  eyes  and 
streaming  white  hair.  Planting  herself  immediately  in 
front  of  the  barrow,  she  brought  it  to  a  standstill. 

Glaring  at  Alward,  she  asked  excitedly : 

Who  be  ye,  and  where  do  ye  hail  from?  ” 

“  My  name  is  David  Alward.  I’m  the  new  school 
teacher.  I  come  from  King’s  County  way.” 

See  anything  of  my  Alice  on  your  travels  ?  ” 

“  What  was  she  like?  ” 

“  Good  lookin’  wench.  Was  wearin’  a  white  hat  with 
a  pink  bow.  Went  away  last  Thursday.  Time  she  was 
gittin’  back  home.” 

“  No,  I’m  certain  I  didn’t  see  anything  of  her.” 

“  Well,  if  yer  come  acrost  her  anywheres  send  her 
straight  home  !  Tell  her  she  needn’t  be  afraid.  I  won’t 
say  nothin’  hard  to  her,  but  jest  help  her  through 
her  trouble.  If  she  don’t  git  home  soon  it’ll  be  a  bad 
job.” 

She  moved  aside,  and  the  barrow  passed  on  its  way. 

“  It’s  poor  old  Lucy  Tomblin,”  said  Fan.  “  She’s 
demented.  She’s  been  asking  that  same  question  of 
every  stranger  who  came  to  the  Cove  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Alice  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
after  she  went  away.” 

They  were  now  close  to  The  Gables.  Miss  Charlie 
came  to  meet  them.  She  was  a  bright,  sweet-faced  old 
creature,  with  rosy,  wrinkled  skin  and  snow-white  hair. 

She  held  out  both  her  hands  to  Alward. 

“  We  make  you  welcome,  Teacher.  As  the  good 
book  says,  ‘  If  the  vision  tarry  wait  for  it.’  I’ve  been 
waitin’  some  time  and  fearin’  the  supper  might  spile. 
Fan,  dear,  it’s  good  to  see  you  cornin’  with  rejoicin’, 
bringing  your  sheaves  with  you.” 

“  Sheaves,  Miss  Charlie  ?  Well,  I  hope  there’s  good 
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grain  there.  I  found  it  a  heavy  handful  to  gather  and 
bring.” 

“  What’s  he  been  doin’,  dear?  ” 

“  All  sorts  of  troublesome  things.  Persisted  in  try¬ 
ing  to  row  and  nearly  capsized  the  boat.  No  sooner 
got  ashore  than  he  quarrelled  with  John  and  threatened 
to  thrash  him.” 

“  Do  you  tell  me  so !  A  contentious  person  and  a 
man  of  strife  !  And  him  lookin’  so  meek  and  mild  like  ! 
And  you  say  he  would  uv  fit  John  ?  He  must  be  a  fine 
young  man.” 

“  He’s  a  rash  and  headstrong  one.” 

“  And  you  say  his  name  is — David?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  say  so,  Miss  Charlie,  but  I’ve  heard  he  goes 
by  that  name.” 

“  All  the  Davids  is  hot-hearted  men,  dear.  He’ll  be 
attractive,  but  he’ll  be  wuth  watchin’.” 

“  You  can  do  the  watching,  Miss  Charlie.  I  hand 
him  over  to  you.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ALWARD  found  himself  in  a  big,  well-lighted  room. 

One  side  of  it  was  mainly  occupied  by  a  huge  fire¬ 
place,  which  promised  bright  comfort  for  the  winter 
evenings.  Three  large  windows  looked  out  over  the 
Cove  and  away  to  the  sea.  A  black  fur  rug  lay  in  front 
of  the  fireplace.  A  few  easy  chairs  were  disposed  about 
the  room.  The  walls  held  several  pleasing  pictures. 

Miss  Charlie  was  quick  to  observe  the  look  of  pleasure 
which  lighted  up  the  teacher’s  face. 

“  Mr.  Carmichael  says  this  house  is  nothin’  but!  a 
bungler,  but  I  don’t  see  no  bungle  about  it,  do  you  ?  ” 
“Not  as  yet.  This  room,  at  least,  is  charming.” 
Pointing  to  a  door  she  said : 

“  In  there  is  what  he  calls  his  Den.  I  ain’t  fond  of 
it.  It’s  what  he  does  in  there  as  turns  his  hair  grey. 
And  him  jest  in  his  prime  !  Of  the  makin’  of  books 
there  is  no  end,  and  much  learnin’  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  Not  that  he  runs  much  to  flesh.  He  rides  his 
horses  too  often  for  that.  Listen  !  He’s  cornin’  now. 
Them’s  Flossie’s  feet  we  hear.” 

Stepping  to  the  doorway,  Alward  saw  a  horseman 
riding  up  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  cowboy.  Drawing 
near  he  waved  his  whip.  A  moment  later,  swinging 
lightly  from  the  saddle,  he  bounded  up  the  steps  and 
seized  the  teacher  by  the  hand. 

“  Mighty  glad  you’ve  found  us,  Alward  !  Down, 
Blucher  !  ”  This  last,  to  the  wolf-hound  that  was  leap¬ 
ing  up  to  lick  his  face. 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  flashing 
dark  eyes  and  iron-grey  hair.  The  remarkable  fresh¬ 
ness  of  his  face  belied  his  years  and  gave  him  an  almost 
boyish  look.  He  was  thirty-five. 
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“  What  do  you  think  of  the  Cove?  Sweet  little  spot, 
isn’t  it  ?  ”  .  .  . 

“  I’m  favourably  impressed  with  it,  sir.” 

“  You’ll  like  the  people,  too,  when  you  get  used  to 
them.” 

Observing  that  Miss  Charlie  had  retired  to  the  kitchen, 
he  continued : 

“  Most  of  them  are  ignorant,  and  many  of  them  are 
coarse.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  vulgar.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  they  are  infinitely  superstitious.  But 
they  have  some  admirable  qualities.  They  are  keen 
witted,  hard  headed  and  soft  hearted.  They_  are  all 
children,  in  a  sense.  You  will  discover  some  interest¬ 
ing  types.  We  have  extraordinary  characters  among 
us.  But  come  on,  let  me  help  you  to  your  room  with 
the  trunk !  ” 

It  was  a  good-sized  room,  comfortably  furnished. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  appointments,  it  contained  a 
couch,  a  small  book-case  and  an  easy  chair. 

“  I  hope  the  room  will  do.  We  gave  you  this  one 
because  it  has  the  southern  exposure.  ’ 

“  It’s  a  delightful  room.  I  didn’t  dream  of  coming 
to  anything  like  this.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  leave  you  now.  Floss  is  wanting  me. 
Meet  you  for  supper  in  twenty  minutes.” 

For  a  moment  Alward  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head.  Then  he 
stepped  to  the  window. 

One — two — three — four  !  There  was  the  house  with 
the  green  shutters !  That  was  where  Lome  Belsey 
lived.  Lome  must  be  a  fine  specimen  of  Ironbound 
fisherman.  He  must  make  Lome’s  acquaintance  as 
soon  as  possible. 

He  went  to  the  washstand  and  soused  his  face  and 
hands.  He  liked  the  feel  of  the  towel;  not  one  of  those 
cold,  slippery  things,  but  a  towel  with  a  nap  on  it  and 
some  warm  substance  in  it.  But  one  could  use  a  towel 
before  an  open  window  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  One 
— two — three — four  !  There  was  a  light  upstairs  in 
House  Number  Four. 
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He  wondered  whose  room  that  might  be.  Presently 
the  light  went  out.  Probably  she  had  gone  down  to 
supper.  She  must  be  hungry  after  all  that  work.  She 
looked  like  a  girl  with  a  good  appetite. 

A  red  glare  shot  out  from  the  lighthouse  on  Black 
Point.  Another  light  began  to  twinkle  on  Deadman’s 
Island.  It  was  interesting. 

One — two — three — four  !  Certainly  she  knew  how  to 
use  a  pair  of  oars.  She  could  use  her  brains,  too,  and 
her  tongue.  Yes,  and  her  eyes,  those  wonderful  eyes, 
though  she  never  for  a  moment  gave  them  away.  How 
did  she  manage  to  keep  them  so  impersonal  ?  Had  she 
the  slightest  idea  of  her  charm  and  her  power  over  men  ? 

One — two — three — four  !  Then  he  heard  Carmichael 
calling. 

“  Sup -perl  Sup-/>cr!  ” 

He  went  down  on  the  run. 

“  I  give  you  fair  warning,  Alward,  if  you  keep  me 
waiting  for  my  grub,  there’ll  be  trouble.  I’m  hungry 
enough  to-night  to  eat  my  way  through  the  Chicago 
stock  yards.” 

“  Sorry,  sir  !  I  won’t  often  offend  in  that  way.” 

“  Nothing  like  sea  air  and  horseback  riding  for  an 
appetite.  For  this  food  the  Lord  be  thanked.  Amen. 
You’ll  thicken  up  here,  Alward.  You  can  stand  a  bit 
more  flesh.” 

“  I  tip  the  scales  now  at  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds. 

“  The  dickens  you  do  !  Then  you  won’t  need  another 
ounce  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  Men,  like  rivers, 
should  broaden  out  a  bit  as  they  get  on  in  life,  but  on 
the  first  part  of  their  journey  they  are  the  better  for 
being  held  within  strict  bounds.  They  run  clearer  and 
make  better  time.  But,  I  say,  Miss  Charlie,  what’s 
this  ?  The  fatted  calf  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  it’s  a  bit  of  veal  as  Fan  brung  up  before 
she  went  to  fetch  the  teacher.  It’s  in  prime  condition. 
Trust  Sarah  Belsey !  None  knows  better’n  Sarah  when 
it’s  a  time  to  leave  alive  and  a  time  to  kill.” 

Carmichael  looked  at  Alward  with  smiling  eyes. 
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“  Sarah  has  certainly  chosen  the  golden  moment  for 
the  slaughter  of  this  quadruped.  It  melts  in  your 
mouth.  But  where  there’s  fatted  calf  you’re  supposed 
to  have  a  prodigal  come  to  the  feast.  Alward,  can  you 
take  over  that  role  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  them  ain’t  rolls,  them’s  muffins.” 

“  Beg  pardon,  Miss  Charlie  !  I  am  a  stupid  creature. 
I  was  so  taken  with  this  veal  I  didn’t  give  those  muffins 
the  attention  they  deserved.  Of  course,  they’re  muffins, 
and  right  royal  ones,  too.  But,  Alward,  you  don’t  need 
to  start  laughing  at  me  the  first  time  we  sit  at  table 
together.  You  may  make  a  slip  yourself  one  of  these 
days.” 

“  Any  man  might  make  a  slip  between  a  roll  and  a 
muffin,  sir.” 

Certainly  he  might.  Now  do  you  feel  equal  to 
another  cutting  of  this  veal  ?  ” 

I  feel  vastly  superior  to  it.” 

“  Indifferent  ?  ” 

No.  Confident  of  mastery.” 

“  Well,  there  you  are  !  ” 

After  a  little  Carmichael  said : 

“  Tell  me  about  your  trip  down.  How  did  you  get 
on  with  old  Eph  ?  ” 

“  Not  badly,  on  the  whole.  When  I  met  him  at  Ring- 
field  and  told  him  I  wanted  passage  to  Red  Head,  he 
wished  I  was  in  heaven.” 

“  Took  a  liking  to  you,  evidently.  Wanted  to  make 
sure  of  your  companionship  hereafter.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  He  didn’t  seem  particularly  anxious 
to  have  my  company  to-day.  He  claimed  his  coach  had 
a  weak  spring  and  couldn’t  carry  heavy  luggage.  After 
hefting  my  trunk  he  shook  his  head. 

It’ll  likely  mean  a  breakdown  and  put  me  to  a  big 
expense.  Couldn’t  risk  it  for  less  than  four  dollars.’ 

I  reminded  him  that  the  distance  was  only  eighteen 
miles.  He  looked  me  over  critically  and  then  said  that 
seeing  I  was  stranded,  he  would  take  me  for  three 
dollars. 

“  I  told  him  I  could  hire  a  better  conveyance  than 
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his  for  less  money.  Then  he  came  down  to  two  dollars 
and  a  half. 

When  I  mentioned  two  dollars  he  flopped  down  on 
my  trunk  and  held  his  hand  to  his  side.  He  complained 
that  it  was  a  hard  world  for  those  who  were  trying  to 
make  an  honest  living.  The  half  dollar  standing  between 
us  was  another  signpost  on  his  way  to  the  poorhouse. 

“  I  stuck  to  my  terms.  He  could  have  two  dollars 
and  not  another  red.” 

He  agreed,  I  suppose?  You  were  giving  him  half 
a  dollar  above  the  ordinary  fare.” 

“  He  agreed  finally,  saying  it  seemed  I  was  willing 
for  an  old  slave  like  him  to  starve  to  death.” 

I  reckon  you’d  find  him  clever  at  asking  questions.” 

Persistent,  at  least.  First  he  wanted  to  know  if  I 
was  anything  in  sewing  machines.  ‘  Not  a  thing,’  I 
said.  ‘Washers  and  wringers?’  ‘No.’  ‘Watches, 
joolry,  cutlery,  enlarged  pictures,  family  Bibles,  cyclo- 
peedies,  or  cough-mixtures?  ’  ‘  No.’  Then  he  ’lowed 

I  must  be  the  teacher  for  Belsey’s  Cove.  He  was  sorry 
for  me.  I  looked  too  young  to  die.” 

“  It  was  his  tender  heart  spoke  there.” 

“  What  I  liked  best  about  him  was  his  concern  for 
his  old  horse,  Cato.  It’s  blind  in  one  eye,  but  Eph 
claims  he  can  see  enough  with  the  other  one  for  any 
two  horses.  We  had  a  bad  time  with  horse-flies  and 
mosquitoes  on  our  way  through  the  woods.  ‘  Sorry 
for  you,  Cato,  old  boy !  These  two-dollar  fares  allers 
bring  bad  luck.  The  flies  can  smell  ’em.’  ” 

“  Did  he  keep  sober?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  did,  though  I  trembled  for  him  at  one  time. 
He  halted  at  a  spring  shortly  after  we  got  out  of  the 
woods. 

“  ‘  They  call  this  Moore’s  Folly,’  he  said.t  ‘  Old 
Newt  Moore  come  here  to  git  some  water  to  mix  with 
his  brandy.  He  fell  in  and  was  drowned.  That’s  what 
comes  of  bein’  so  fond  of  water.’ 

“  ‘  What  about  the  brandy?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  Silly  question !  ’Twas  the  water  killed  him, 
wasn’t  it  ?  ’ 
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“  He  then  pulled  out  a  pint  flask. 

“  ‘  I  never  take  no  more’n  jest  so  much  at  once.  A 
third  of  this  will  do.  It’s  good  old  Jamaicky,  and  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  chance  gittin’  drowned  in  that  spring. 

“  He  measured  the  flask  carefully  with  his  eye  and 
then  drew  his  thumb-nail  across  it. 

“  ‘  ’Bout  there,  eh,  for  a  third?  ’ 

“  He  lifted  the  flask  and  drank.  When  he  lowered  it, 
it  was  more  than  half  empty. 

“  ‘  Look  at  that !  To  a  hair !  ’ 

“  ‘  Your  thumb  slipped  down.  You’ve  taken  more 
than  half  a  pint,’  I  said. 

“  ‘  Slipped,  did  it?  Then  it  was  an  accident.  An 
intervention  of  Providence.  There’s  always  angels 
hoverin’  round.  I  ’low  that  was  jest  the  proper  sized 
drink  for  a  man  who  has  been  stung  as  bad  as  me; 
stung  by  man  and  insect.’ 

“  I  expected  to  see  him  fall  over  drunk,  but  he  carried 
it  off  all  right  and  landed  me  at  Red  Head  in  good  time.” 

Carmichael  appeared  to  enjoy  the  recital. 

“  Cato  would  have  taken  care  of  him  all  right,”  he 
said,  “  even  if  he  had  got  drunk.  He’s  a  wise  old  horse. 
And,  speaking  of  horses,  do  you  ride  ?  ” 

“  I’m  keen  on  it  when  I  have  the  chance.” 

“  You  can  have  it  here.  I  keep  two  decent  riding 
nags,  and  there’ll  always  be  one  of  them  in  the  stable  for 
you.  The  fact  is,  I  wanted  you  to  live  with  me  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  horses.  Since  taking  on  this  inspec¬ 
torship  I  have  to  be  away  from  home  a  good  many 
nights.  That  has  made  it  awkward  sometimes.  There’s 
no  one  around  here  who  knows  much  about  that  type 
of  horse.  It  will  be  a  big  relief  to  have  you  keep  an 
eye  on  the  stable  when  I  happen  to  be  away.” 

I’ll  be  more  than  glad  to  take  full  charge,  sir.  I 
love  horses  and  have  been  used  to  them  all  my  life.” 

“  Well,  that’s  a  load  off  my  mind.  By  the  way,  do  you 
smoke  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  when  I’m  not  in  special  training  I  smoke  a 
pipe.” 

”  Put  it  on!  I’ll  have  a  cigarette.” 
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When  they  were  well  alight,  Carmichael  asked: 

What  about  the  latter  part  of  your  trip,  the  voyage 
from  Red  Head  to  the  Cove?  ” 

Comfortable  and  pleasant.  You  sent  an  excellent 
pilot  to  take  charge  of  me.” 

I  wanted  to  make  a  good  impression  at  the  start. 
Fan  Belsey  is  a  wonderful  girl.” 

“  I  found  her  most  interesting.” 

She’s  brilliant,  Alward.” 

“  I — I  judge  so.” 

“  A  beauty  too,  don’t  you  think  so?  ” 

“  Very  handsome  indeed.” 

Has  a  pleasant  voice  as  well,  eh?  ” 

“  I  noticed  that.” 

“  Her  eyes.  Can  you  tell  me  the  colour  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Some  sort  of  blue,  if  I  remember  correctly.” 

“  Yes.  Clear  summer  sky-blue,  and  the  only  real  blue 
eyes  I  ever  saw  that  could  snap” 

Isn’t  she  a  little  out  of  place  here,  sir?  Something 
like  a  rose  in  a  cabbage  patch  ?  ” 

“  Roses  do  well  in  cabbage  patches,  and  they  don’t 
hurt  the  cabbages.  But  you’ll  wonder  how  we  come  to 
have  a  girl  like  her  in  this  rough  settlement.  You’ll  get 
the  clue  to  her  when  you  see  her  father,  Lome  Belsey. 
Her  mother  is  an  excellent  woman,  big-natured  and 
capable,  but  running  a  trifle  coarser  in  the  grain  than 
Lome.” 

Alward  suddenly  felt  disposed  to  change  the  subject. 

“  I  met  the  secretary,  John  Eisenhaur,  just  as  we  came 
ashore.  He  and  two  other  men  were  splitting  fish,”  he 
remarked. 

“  He’s  a  tight  handful.  I  hope  you’ll  be  able  to  get 
on  with  him.’ 

“  I  took  a  tight  handful  of  his  shoulder  before  I  left 
him.  I  came  near  spoiling  his  face  for  him.” 

Carmichael  was  all  excitement  on  the  instant. 

“  Did  you  really?  How  did  it  happen?  Did  he  try 
to  bully  you?  You  don’t  mean  that  you  actually  took 
hold  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Sure.  He  started  with  a  joke  about  taking  my 
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orders  from  him.  That  little  matter  was  soon  settled. 
Then  he  said  something’  about  Fan  that  I  didn’t  like,  and 
I  made  him  swallow  his  words.” 

“  What  under  the  canopy  could  he  say  about  Fan  that 
you  would  resent?  ” 

“  It  was  only  a  bit  of  his  nonsense  about  her  making 
love  to  me  in  the  boat.  Perhaps  I  should  have  laughed 
it  off,  but  at  the  moment  I  thought  it  best  to  treat  it 
seriously.  It  served  notice  upon  him  and  upon  Belsey’s 
Cove  to — to  a  certain  effect.” 

“  I  see.  How  did  Fan  take  it?  ” 

“  She  was  furious.  But  he  only  said  what  he  did  to 
get  even  with  her.” 

“  Had  she  said  things  to  him?  ” 

“  A  few.” 

“  Pointed  and  sharp  ?  ” 

“  I  ’low,”1  said  Alward  with  a  laugh. 

“  It  would  be  rather  upsetting  for  her  if  she  thought 
you  and  John  were  going  to  fight. ” 

“  Yes.  I  felt  sorry  for  that.  But  all’s  well  that  ends 
well.^  She  soon  recovered  her  composure.” 

Good  !  But  come  on  into  the  Den  !  ” 


CHAPTER  V. 


BREAKFAST  was  at  seven.  Carmichael  had 
announced  that,  owing  to  certain  delinquencies  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees,  school  would  not  open  till  the 
following  Monday.  It  was  now  Thursday. 

Alward  raised  no  protest.  It  would  give  him  time  to 
look  about  him  and  get  his  bearings  before  settling  into 
work.  Carmichael  offered  to  spend  the  forenoon  with 
him.  They  could  take  an  hour’s  ride  to  begin  with. 

“  Usually  I  take  my  canter  before  breakfast,  but  I’ve 
waited  for  you  this  morning.  We’ll  go  down  the  East 
side  of  the  Cove,  where  there’s  half  a  mile  of  good  going 
on  the  sand,  as  the  tide  is  now.  Then  we  can  take  the 
path  up  the  cliff  and  get  a  view  of  the  whole  Ironbound 
region.  I  reckon  you  could  travel  far  without  finding 
anything  to  beat  it.” 

They  got  away  promptly.  As  they  rode  down  the  bay 
they  could  see  where  a  score  of  fishing  boats  made  tiny 
specks  on  the  horizon. 

“  Those  boats  must  have  got  away  early,”  remarked 
Alward. 

“  Three  in  the  morning,”  said  Carmichael.  “These 
men  are  mighty  toilers.  It  is  little  wonder  they  like  to 
hang  on  to  their  money  when  they  get  it.  I’d  like  to 
see  them  a  little  more  open-handed,  and  I’m  constantly 
hammering  at  them  about  it.  They’re  strange  crea¬ 
tures.  They’ll  haggle  for  hours  over  a  trifle  of  five  cents 
in  driving  a  bargain,  but  if  they  come  across  anyone  in 
real  trouble  they’ll  empty  their  pockets.  I  love  them 
for  that,  but  they  will  never  be  anything  more  than 
children  till  they  get  some  motive  for  giving  other  than 
pity.  They  provide  little  for  education  and  next  to 
nothing  for  religion.  They  regard  rates  as  robbery. 
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They  see  no  beauty  in  a  business  transaction  equally 
favourable  to  both  parties.  Every  deal  must  be  a  duel 
leaving  one  of  the  contestants  wounded  and  the  other 
triumphant.  They  are  far  too  conservative.  They  could 
profitably  invest  their  money  in  vessels,  but  they  leave 
that  to  the  Lutenville  men.  They  were  slow  even  iri 
trusting  their  money  to  the  Government  Savings  Banks. 
Some  of  them  still  hoard  gold  in  their  own  strong  boxes. 
Lome  Belsey  is  the  only  man  among  them  with  any  large 
outlook.  He  has  made  a  lot  of  money  along  with  his 
brother  Jim  in  Halifax.  He  is  always  ready  to  join  me 
in  anything  I  want  for  school  or  other  purposes.  Whoa, 
Floss !  ” 

Carmichael’s  horse  had  shied. 

“  Gently,  girl !  What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

Between  two  rocks,  with  his  chin  upon  his  hands  and 
looking  down  dejectedly  at  his  feet,  sat  a  middle-aged 
man  whose  unkempt  appearance  suggested  loss  of  sleep 
and  a  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

V  Amos,  man,”  cried  Carmichael.  “  What  are  you 
doing  here?  Why  aren’t  you  out  fishing?  ” 

Amos  mournfully  shook  his  head  without  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  ground. 

“  No  use  !  It  ain’t  nothin’  cept  a  devil-fish  as  ’ud  tech 
my  bait.” 

“  What’s  the  trouble?  ” 

“  Same  old  story,  sir.  I’ve  backslid.” 

“  That’s  too  baa.  How  did  it  happen?  ” 

“  Stovepipe  !  ” 

Which  stovepipe?  ” 

Schoolhousel  ” 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Amos  !  ” 

“  Jest  got  it  nigh  all  fixed  when  the  whole - thing 

fell  smash  to  the  floor.” 

“Then  it  was  the  stovepipe  backslid,  not  you?  ” 

“  I  went  down  with  it,  sir.” 

“I  am  sorry!  Did  you  get  badly  hurt?  No  bones 
broken,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Didn’t  hurt  me  that  way.  Jest  knocked  all  the  reli¬ 
gion  bang  out  of  me.  You  know  well  enough  what  I 
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did.  I  was  hopin’  as  I  might  soon  go  forrard  to  the 
Rail,  but  I’m  kerflummixed  now  for  good  and  all.” 

“  You’re  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill,  Amos. 
I  he  Lord  won’t  hold  those  bad  words  against  you. 
They  didn’t  come  out  of  your  heart;  they  jest  slipped 
off  the  end  of  your  tongue.” 

How  did  they  git  on  the  end  of  my  tongue?  ” 

Carmichael  looked  at  Alward  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Maybe  they  just  flew  in  there  and  settled  down,  like 
gulls  on  the  rocks,  sometime  when  you  were  sleeping 
with  your  mouth  open.” 

^  Amos  lifted  his  head  at  that  and  looked  solemnly  at 
Carmichael. 

“  It  ain’t  no  jokin’  matter,  sir.  I’ve  only  got  one 
soul.  I’d  like  to  keep  it  out  of  hell,  if  it  could  be 
managed.” 

“  You’ll  manage  that  all  right,  Amos,  if  you  just 
buck  up.” 

The  backslidden  mourner  lowered  his  head  again. 

“  I  wish  I  was  stammerin’  Martin,  so  I  do.” 

“  Whatever  for?  ” 

“  ’Twould  give  me  a  chance  to  dam  the  bad  words 
back.” 

“  Why  not  wish  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  ?  ” 

“  That  would  be  better  still,  sir.” 

“  Listen,  Amos  !  I  can  see  where  your  trouble  lies. 
You’re  an  infidel.” 

“  No,  sir,  not  that !  I  ain’t  no  infidel !  ” 

“  I  say  you  are.  You  don’t  believe  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.” 

“  I  believe  in  it,  sir,  for  them  as  has  somethin’  standin' 
to  their  credit  out  of  the  seventy  times  seven;  but  I’ve 
used  up  all  my  reserves  in  mercy.” 

“  You  wicked  wretch!  You  miserable,  insulting  in¬ 
fidel  !  How  dare  you  limit  the  Almighty’s  mercy  ?  It 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  man,  and  it  forgives 
more  sins  than  there  are  sands  on  the  sea  shore.” 

Once  more  Amos  lifted  his  head. 

“  I  was  tryin’  to  think  of  it  that  way,  but  somehow 
the  cap  didn’t  seem  to  fit  me.  Looked  as  if  the  Lord 
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bad  finished  with  me  and  ticked  me  off  like.  I  felt  as 
if  He  had  jest  handed  me  over  to  Satan.  Doesn’t  He 
do  that  sometimes?  ” 

“  No,  certainly  not !  Now  hearken  to  me  !  Simon 
Peter  swore;  well,  he  practically  swore  at  the  Lord 
Himself,  and  while  the  Lord  was  working  hard  for  him. 
Yet  after  that  he  went  fishing  with  the  other  men  and 
the  Lord  filled  his  net  for  him.” 

“  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do,  sir  ? 

“  Make  a  bee-line  for  home  and  get  your  boat  out. 
No  telling  what  luck  you  may  have.” 

It  should  be  recorded  here  that,  though  Amos  caught 
but  one  fish  that  day,  it  was  reputed  to  be  the  biggest 
halibut  ever  landed  at  the  Cove.  His  boat  made  the 
best  money  of  all. 

“  He’s  Amos  Fraelick,”  said  Carmichael.  “  One  of 
the  best  at  Belsey’s.  Backslidin’  Amos  they  call  him. 
A  great  favourite.  We  have  a  similar  case  in  a  woman 
named  Mandy  Jollimore.  Mandy’s  partisans  declare 
she  can  swear  rings  round  Amos.  It’s  a  disputed  ques¬ 
tion.  She’s  been  wanting  to  marry  him  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Mandy  sings  top-line  and  Amos  sings 
bass.” 

They  rode  up  to  the  high  ground  and  sat  in  their 
saddles  for  a  time,  enjoying  the  view.  On  the  right 
lay  “  The  Sow  and  Pigs,”  a  group  of  rocks  named  for 
their  peculiar  formation.  Further  out,  and  somewhat 
towards  the  East,  was  Deadman’s  Island,  carved  into 
the  shape  of  a  recumbent  effigy.  On  the  left  glistened 
the  sickle-shaped  bay  which  went  by  the  name  of  Green 
Harbour,  at  the  head  of  which  some  two  score  houses 
were  clustered.  Rising  abruptly  from  the  far  side  of 
the  bay,  and  running  straight  away  to  the  East,  they 
could  see  the  bare  wall  called  Lower  Ironbound,  re¬ 
sembling  the  naked  backbone  of  some  sprawling 
primeval  monster.  The  eastward  view  culminated  in 
the  mass  of  Mount  Aspatogan,  standing  blue  against 
the  horizon. 

On  their  return  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  school-house, 
which  they  found  in  a  state  of  considerable  disorder. 
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Lengths  of  stovepipe  were  scattered  promiscuously 
about  the  room,  just  as  Backslidin’  Amos  had  left  them 
after  their  fall — and  his.  Several  of  the  desks  were 
leaning  at  precarious  angles.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  soot  and  dust  about.  The  windows  were  bare  of 
blinds. 

“  Just  as  I  suspected!  ”  said  Carmichael.  “  They’ll 
answer  for  this  to-night !  ” 

After  stabling  the  horses  he  suggested  they  should 
walk  down  through  the  settlement. 

“  We’ll  go  down  by  Lome  Belsey’s.  Perhaps  you’d 
like  to  see  the  women  making  fish.  The  men  do  the 
taking  and  the  women  do  the  making.  It’s  a  big  job 
spreading  them  out,  turning  them  and  stacking  them 
again  at  night.  We  make  fish  here  much  as  you  make 
hay  in  your  part  of  the  country.” 

They  found  Sarah  and  Fan  both  hard  at  work  spread¬ 
ing  their  fish.  They  were  in  short  skirts,  bare-headed 
and  bare-armed.  The  dexterous  way  in  which 
they  flicked  the  fish  from  the  stacks,  laid  them  head 
to  tail  and  tail  to  head,  spoke  of  long  practice  at  the 
job. 

As  Alward  looked  about  him  the  whole  front  of  the 
settlement  seemed  covered  with  fish-flakes.  Every¬ 
where  women  and  girls  could  be  seen  at  work.  The 
tide  was  now  out,  leaving  the  crescent  of  beach  like  a 
polished  floor,  over  which  myriads  of  white  gulls  were 
stepping  in  stately  fashion.  Masses  of  fleecy  clouds 
were  banked  up  high  over  Black  Point,  looking  like  a 
range  of. snowy  alps  in  the  sky.  The  sun  was  scorching 
the  headlands  and  filling  the  cup  of  the  Cove  with  a 
vintage  of  light. 

Sarah  Belsey  stopped  to  wipe  her  right  hand  carefully 
on  her  skirt  before  extending  it  to  Alward,  whose  hand 
she  then  took  in  a  grip  of  unmistakable  cordiality. 

“  We  make  you  welcome  to  Belsey’s  !  Hope  you’ll 
be  able  to  put  up  with  us  and  git  on  good  !  ” 

She  bowed  to  Carmichael  and  said : 

“  It’s  a  good  dryin’  day,  sir.  I  ’low  it’ll  take  some  o’ 
the  slack  out  of  ’em  afore  night.” 
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“  Yes,  it’s  a  great  day.  Did  Lome  do  pretty  well 

with  the  mackerel  yesterday  ?  ”  ,  ... 

“  ’Bout  six  bar’l.  The  three  of  us  was  sphttm  till 
midnight.  Fan  come  straight  down  from  The  Gables 
and  pitched  in.  Wouldn’t  take  a  bite  to  eat  till  twas 
all  finished.” 

Alward  pricked  up  his  ears  at  that. 

“By  Jove,  that’s  too  bad!  She  must  have  spent 
three  hours  of  her  valuable  time  getting  me  landed  and 
housed.  I  fear  you’ll  think  me  a  nuisance  to  begin 

with.”  .  .  , 

“  I  don’t  think  that’s  her  idee,  and  I  m  sure  it  isn  t 
ourn.  Me  and  borne  think  there’s  nothin’  so  much 
needed  jest  now  as  a  good  school  teacher.  If  you  larn 
the  children  well,  you’ll  be  wuth  gittin’  here  at  most  any 
price.  Fan  didn’t  grumble  none  ’bout  goin’  to  fetch 
you.” 

“  That’s  mighty  good  of  her,  but  I  must  try  to  pay 
you  back  for  her  lost  time.  I’ll  help  you  spread  these 
fish.” 

“  Lor’,  no  !  You  mustn’t  do  that !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  must.” 

“  I  don’t  s’pose  you  ever  spread  fish  in  your  life  !  ” 

“  Only  on  my  plate.  But  I  can  learn.” 

“  I  can’t  allow  it,  master!  You’d  tear  your  hands. 
And  it  ain’t  no  need  at  all,  at  all.  It’s  most  done.  Not 
more  than  half  an  hour’s  work  left.  You  can  watch  if 
you  like  !  ” 

Though  he  was  talking  to  Sarah,  he  was  looking  at 
Fan.  She  had  flashed  him  a  welcoming  smile  without 
halting  in  her  work.  At  this  employment  and  in  her 
present  outfit  she  seemed  to  him  even  more  interesting 
than  on  the  day  before.  For  here  wTere  added  charms. 
Those  arms,  for  instance  !  Undoubtedly  they  were  use¬ 
ful  for  rowing  boats  and  spreading  fish,  but  as  he  saw 
them  now  in  their  naked  beauty,  he  could  think  of  other 
and  more  delightful  uses  to  which  they  might  lend  them¬ 
selves.  And  those  elbows  !  They  were  twinkling  elbows. 
They  hod  the  same  sort  of  dimples  in  them  that  so  often 
played  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  Yes,  he  must 
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really  try  to  spread  fish  and  get  Fan  to  teach  him  how 
to  do  it. 

He  threw  off  his  coat. 

Mrs.  Belsey,  I’m  not  going  to  be  kept  out  of  this! 
I’m  going  to  spread  fish  !  ” 

There  you  are,  Mother!  I  told  you  he  was  a 
headstrong  man,”  said  Fan  laughingly. 

“It’s  a  way  some  men  have,”  said  Sarah.  “  But  I 
do  hope  you’ll  be  keerful,  Teacher  !  A  dryin’  fish  bone 
kin  give  you  a  nasty  cut,  if  you  don’t  watch  out.” 

I’ll  be  on  the  watch  all  right,  don’t  you  worry  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  call  this  a  cool  proceeding,”  laughed  Car¬ 
michael.  “  Here  I  bring  a  friend  out  for  a  walk, 
and  presently  he  turns  his  back  upon  me.  He  for¬ 
gets  or  ignores  my  very  existence.  Where  do  I  come 
in  ?  ” 

Alward  gasped.  Then  he  made  for  his  coat. 

“  By  Jove,  that’s  so  !  I  was  forgetting  my  manners 
entirely.  I’ll  spread  fish — some  other  day.” 

“  No,  no  !  Go  right  ahead  !  It  really  doesn’t  matter 
about  me.  Anyhow,  morals  are  more  than  manners. 
I’m  glad  to  see  you  anxious  to  pay  your  debts.  I  shall 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  the  new  teacher  and  say : 

1  There  goes  an  honest  man  !  ’  That’s  the  way  to  look  at 
the  matter,  isn’t  it.  Fan?  ” 

“  I  think  he  ought  to  go  with  you,  sir.” 

“  Then  we  disagree.  I  say  he  ought  to  spread  fish. 
I’ll  leave  him  with  you  for  a  while.  I  was  wanting  to 
make  a  call  on  Kale  Godfrey.  He’s  failing.  Don’t 
believe  he’ll  see  Christmas.  I’ll  gather  up  the  teacher 
on  my  way  back.” 

Fan  took  Alward  in  charge  and  directed  operations. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  seeing  he  had  attacked 
the  pile  of  fish  next  to  the  one  she  was  spreading. 

“  Put  ’em  half  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left !  Get 
your  hands  well  under  ’em  before  you  lift  ’em  !  ” 

He  proved  an  apt  pupil.  But  Fan !  Her  hands 
worked  like  lightning.  There  seemed  to  be  always 
something  flashing  in  the  air,  while  the  fish-flakes  rang 
continuously  with  the  tap-tap  of  the  cod  as  she  slapped 
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them  down.  It  reminded  him  of  expert  piano  playing. 
It  was  the  touch  of  the  artist. 

Presently  Sarah  was  saying : 

“  I  ’low  I’ll  go  to  the  house  and  git  the  dinner  started. 
You’ll  soon  be  finished.” 

They  worked  together  in  silence  for  a  time,  Fan 
spreading  three  stacks  of  fish  to  his  one. 

He  strove  hard  to  increase  his  speed,  and  was 
succeeding.  Then  came  an  incautious  movement  which 
drove  his  left  hand  with  full  force  against  a  sharp  pro¬ 
truding  bone.  It  was  ripped  open  clean  through  the 
palm.  He  flinched  and  stepped  back  from  the  flakes. 

Fan  rushed  to  him  and  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  wrist. 

“  Open  your  hand  !  Let  me  see  !  ” 

“  It’s  only  a  slight  scratch.” 

“  Open  the  hand,  I  tell  you  !  Oh,  good  heavens  !  ” 

She  turned  her  back  to  him  and  lifted  her  skirt.  He 
heard  something  rip.  The  next  instant  she  was  facing 
him  with  a  strip  of  white  linen.  Blood  was  now  flowing 
in  a  torrent  from  the  wound. 

Swiftly  and  skilfully  she  bound  it,  firmly  about  the 
palm,  tight  at  the  wrist. 

“  Thanks  ever  so  much  !  I’m  so  sorry  to  trouble  you  ! 
We’ll  finish  the  fish  now  !  ” 

“  Mr.  Alward,  are  you  a  lunatic?  You’ve  got  an 
awful  wound  there  !  It’ll  have  to  be  stitched  up,  and 
you’ll  need  to  be  mighty  careful  of  it.  Mr.  Carmichael 
can  stitch  it.  Come  on  to  the  house  !  ” 

“  I’m  not  going  till  the  last  fish  is  spread !  ” 

“  The  last  fish  is  spread  that’s  going  to  be  spread 
here  to-day  !  You’ll  follow  me,  and  lively  too,  d’you 
hear?” 

She  started  for  the  house  on  the  run. 

He  was  crestfallen  and  angry  with  himself  for  being 
such  a  duffer.  He  could  kick  himself.  He  made  his 
way  slowly  in  her  wake. 

On  his  arrival  she  had  ready  a  pan  of  water  and  a 
bottle  of  antiseptic.  She  was  on  the  point  of  running 
for  Carmichael  when  the  latter  was  seen  approaching 
the  house.  She  waved  her  hand  for  him  to  nurry. 
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“Hello,  what’s  up?  Ripped  your  hand  open,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 

Just  a  bit.  Nothing  to  bother  about.  My  usual 
stupidity  1  ” 

“  You  should  be  more  observing,  or  perhaps  .  .  . 

less  observing  !  Leave  it  to  you  to  say  !  ” 

He  began  to  remove  the  bandage. 

“Surely  we  can  wait  till  we  get  home,  sir?  It  will 
only  be  a  few  minutes.” 

“  Be  silent,  young  man,  and  reflect  on  your  folly!  ” 

“  It’s  a  terrible  wound!  ”  said  Fan,  regretfully. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  as  he  removed  the  bandage.  “  It’s 
a  nasty  gash.  He  must  learn  to  keep  both  eyes  on  his 
work  when  he’s  spreading  fish.” 

“  Just  what  I  was  doing  !  ”  declared  Alward. 

“  Then  the  spreading  of  the  fish  wasn’t  your  work, 
but  only  your  shield.  The  needle,  please,  Fan,  and  some 
thread.  This  cut  calls  for  four  stitches.” 

During  the  operation  Sarah  and  Fan  remained  in  the 
kitchen.  It  took  Carmichael  but  a  few  minutes  to  stitch 
the  wound.  When  Fan  re-entered  the  living  room  her 
face  looked  pale. 

“  Did  it  hurt  much  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Didn’t  hurt  at  all !  It  only  tickled.  I  quite  enjoyed 
it,”  said  Alward. 

Fan’s  brow  contracted. 

“  Do  you  want  us  to  think  you’re  a  person  without 
feeling  ?  ” 

“  No,  certainly  not !  ” 

“  Then  why  not  speak  the  truth?  ” 

“  Well,  the  literal  truth  is,  that  slight  operation  hurt 
me  just  as  much  as  a  slight  operation  of  that  sort  ought 
to  hurt  a  strong,  healthy  fellow;  no  more,  no  less.  Will 
that  satisfy  your  ladyship  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so.  But  you  don’t  know  how  badly  we 
feel  to  think  you  got  hurt  trying  to  help  us.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  their  way  back  to  The  Gables  they  fell  in  with 
Amanda  Jollimore.  She  was  standing  on  a  rock, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  gazing  out  to  sea. 
Carmichael  spoke  to  her  and  introduced  the  teacher. 
She  acknowledged  the  introduction  without  descending 
from  her  elevated  station.  Her  face  wore  a  troubled 
look. 

“  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  that  be  Amos’s  boat  makin’ 
down  the  Cove?  Looks  to  me  like  his  fors’l.” 

“  I  suspect  it  is,  Mandy.  I’m  almost  sure  of  it.” 

“  Thank  God!  ” 

“  Why  such  hearty  thanksgiving,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 

“  I  was  worrited  about  hkn.  He’s  been  hidin’. 
’Shamed  to  look  anybody  in  the  face.” 

“  He  shouldn’t  be  like  that.  He  has  a  right  to  look 
the  world  in  the  face.  He’s  a  decent  fellow.” 

“  I  know  he  is,  but  he’s  a  coward.  His  religion  don’t 
seem  to  give  him  no  pluck.  I  doubt  if  he’s  got  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  him.” 

“  Well,  Mandy,  I  have  reason  to  think  he  believes  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.” 

“  Not  half  as  much  as  he  oughter,  and  he  don’t  seem 
to  think  much  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  so  far 
as  he’s  concerned.” 

“  That’s  a  pity.  It  must  work  against  his  best 
interests.” 

“  It  does,  sir.  When  the  road  is  so  clear  and  plain 
before  him  that  the  wayfarin’  man,  though  a  fool, 
needn’t  err  therein,  he  loses  his  nerve  and  gits  off  the 
track.” 

“  But  what’s  his  trouble  now  ?  ” 
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“  Same  old  trouble,  sir.  Been  swearin’  agin.  I 
knowed  it  as  soon  as  I  clapped  my  eye  on  him  yesterday. 
Could  tell  what  he’d  been  doin’  if  I’d  seen  him  a  mile 
off.  His  head  was  bent  like  a  bulrush.  He  wouldn’t 
talk.  I  could  only  git  one  word  out  of  him.” 

“  What  word  was  that?  ” 

“  Stovepipe  !  ” 

“  Cheer  up,  Mandy  !  That’s  not  a  bad  word.” 

“  No,  sir,  but  ’twas  heart-breakin’  the  sorrowful  way 
he  said  it.  I  could  see  he  was  buried  under  a  lot  of 
trouble.” 

“  Of  course,  you  would  do  your  best  to  dig  him  out.” 

“  I  worked  hard  at  him,  but  ’twan’t  no  use.  Jest  like 
windin’  a  bucket  up  out  of  a  deep  well  by  a  frayed  rope. 
Soon’s  the  frayed  spot  strikes  the  roller,  the  rope  slips 
and  bang  goes  the  bucket  down  into  the  well  again.  I 
said  all  the  comfortin’  and  encouragin’  words  to  him  I 
could  think  of,  but  each  time  I  stopped  to  git  my  breath 
he  only  shouted  out  the  louder,  ‘  Stovepipe  ’ !  It  was 
fair  exasperatin’.” 

“  No  doubt  he’s  a  trying  individual  to  deal  with  when 
he  gets  into  these  moods.  You  should  have  spoken 
sharplv  to  him.” 

Amanda  caught  her  breath  and  held  her  hand  to  her 
breast.  “  Oh,  sir,  I  did  that.  I  spoke  too  sharp  to 
him  at  last.  I’ve  been  fearin’  I  druv  him  to  perdition.” 

“  Not  you,  Mandy.” 

“  I  told  him  to  go  there.  I  told  him  in  an  awful  wild 
and  wicked  way.” 

“  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  over-ruled  for  his  good. 
Amos  is  a  bit  contrary  at  times,  and  he  might  take  it 
into  his  head  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
one  you  indicated.” 

“  Ah,  sir,  Zion  is  a  hard  road  to  travel  for  them  as  has 
our  affliction.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  they  ain’t  no 
balm  in  Gilead  and  no  physician  there.” 

“  Take  it  from  me,  Mandy,  Amos  has  got  his  face 
turned  towards  the  light  again.  He’s  on  the  right  tack 
now.  I’ve  had  a  word  with  him.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir!  You’re  sure  a  friend  in  need.” 
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At  the  noonday  meal  Carmichael  gave  Alward  some 
account  of  Amanda’s  trials  and  triumphs.  She  had  her 
times  of  discouragement. 

But  she  was  not  one  to  give  up  the  struggle.  She 
believed  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  She  had 
found  it  necessary  to  be  persevering  in  the  conduct  of 
her  own  spiritual  affairs. 

As  earthly  measurements  go,  it  was  no  great  distance 
from  a  seat  in  a  little  church  “  forrard  to  the  Com¬ 
munion  Rail,”  yet  it  had  taken  her  seven  years  to 
accomplish  it. 

This  long  period  of  probation  was  due  to  a  solemn 
vow  which  she  had  registered.  She  would  not  touch 
the  elements  of  the  Sacrament  until  she  had  achieved 
“  a  white  month,”  meaning  a  month  free  from  profanity. 

It  was  a  tremendous  task  she  set  herself,  for  there 
were  many  irritations  in  her  life,  and  the  habit  had  its 
roots  in  blood  and  bone.  Amos  often  urged  her  to 
renounce  the  vow.  While  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  he  himself  would  ever  manage  to  “  git  forrard,”  it 
was  one  of  his  highest  hopes  and  ambitions  to  see 
Amanda  kneeling  there.  He  could  then,  as  it  were, 
commune  by  proxy. 

It  seemed  as  though  Satan  viewed  Amanda’s  vow 
with  deep  resentment.  He  exerted  all  his  arts  and  wiles 
to  accomplish  her  defeat.  For  the  first  few  months  she 
only  made  progress  backwards.  She  lost  her  temper 
a  dozen  times  a  day.  On  these  occasions  she  would 
vault  clear  above  her  ordinary  forms  of  expression. 
The  oaths  took  on  a  truly  epic  quality.  Gradually, 
however,  she  began  to  gain  the  mastery  over  her  be¬ 
setting  sin.  Slowly  and  painfully  she  forged  ahead, 
fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith.  There  would  be  whole 
days  when  not  a  bad  word  escaped  her  lips.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  often  got  as  far  as  her  throat.  She 
abominated  the  taste  of  them  there.  But  if  she  swal¬ 
lowed  them  back — that  was  something  gained. 

Near  the  end  of  her  first  year  she  achieved  a  whole 
white  week.  That  was  a  time  of  rejoicing.  She  cele¬ 
brated  her  triumph  by  inviting  Amos  Fraelick  to  supper, 
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and  roasting  her  best  fowl  for  the  happy  occasion. 
T  here  was  no  telling  what  that  little  supper  party  might 
lead  to.  Amos  would  be  in  sympathetic  and  susceptible 
mood.  He  would  be  feeling  a  certain  new-born  pride 
in  her.  The  hour  was  propitious. 

When  all  was  in  order  for  his  reception,  Amanda 
retired  to  her  room  for  a  brief  season  of  devotion. 
Incidentally,  she  could  put  a  few  finishing  touches  to  her 
toilet.  There  was  a  blue  bow  for  her  hair.  Amos 
liked  blue.  It  was  his  favourite  colour.  She  believed 
it  was  becoming  to  her. 

Sad  to  relate,  when  Amanda  reappeared  upon  the 
scene,  it  was  to  view  a  blighted  supper  table.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room,  Pluto,  her  big  Newfoundland  dog, 
was  piously  licking  his  chops  over  the  last  remnants  of 
the  devoted  bird. 

It  was  fire  flung  into  a  powder  magazine.  Instantly 
her  wrath  exploded  and  the  inevitable  occurred.  At 
that  moment  Amos  entered  the  door.  She  was  whirl¬ 
ing  round  like  a  tee-to-tum.  What  he  heard  could  not 
bear  remembering,  still  less  repeating.  It  seemed  to 
him  he  could  smell  brimstone  and  see  blue  flames  play¬ 
ing  round  her  head.  He  was  never  so  fond  of  blue 
again. 

“  Go  back  1  Amos  !  Go  back  and  leave  me  alone  ! 
I  can’t  look  you  in  the  face  to-night.”  Then  she 
dropped  to  her  knees.  “  Oh,  I’m  a  lost  soul !  I’m 
damned  to  all  eternity !  ” 

Amos  turned  and  fled. 

But  at  long  last  Amanda  won  through  to  victory. 
Her  white  month  came  in  the  February  of  Leap  Year. 
She  wished  it  had  been  January;  that  would  have  put 
two  days  more  to  her  credit  account.  Yet  she  was 
profoundly  thankful  for  the  mercy  of  that  month.  And 
she  was  glad  it  came  in  Leap  Year. 

The  March  Communion  service  was  to  be  celebrated 
at  Crabbe's  Point.  Amos  had  offered  to  row  her  over 
for  the  long  hoped-for  event.  As  he  handed  her  into 
his  skiff  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
sweetly.  Her  face  was  peaceful.  Her  eyes  glowed 
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with  a  new  light.  And  her  communion  frock  was 
vastly  becoming.  She  was,  indeed,  a  happy  woman. 

“  Do  you  know,  Amos,  I’ve  been  thinkm’  a  lot  about 
Simon  Peter  lately.  Been  readin’  the  whole  story  of 
him.  He  had  the  same  sort  of  fight  as  me  and  you. 
He  had  all  the  irritations  of  the  fishin’  life.  And  he  had 
a  lot  of  hot  ginger  in  Tim.” 

“  Yes,  Mandy,  I  ’low  he  had  a  rough  tongue  in  his 
head.  Guess  he  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  ’ 

“  Makes  me  feel  ruther  sorry  for  him  when  I  read 
’bout  that  mornin’  when  the  Master  came  to  the  lake.” 

“  I  ’low  ’twas  a  good  job  for  Peter,  Mandy.  He  got 
on  all  right.  He  got  forgiven  and  promoted.” 

“  How — promoted?  ” 

“  Made  a  shepherd  instead  of  a  mere  fisherman.” 

“  Do  you  call  that  promotion?  ” 

“  Sure.  Anyone  can  ketch  men.  It’s  a  bigger  job 
to  shepherd  ’em.” 

Amanda  looked  doubtful.  She  shook  her  head. 

“  Some  men  ain’t  so  easy  ketched.  They  jest  shy 
away  from  every  sort  of  bait.  When  you  think  you’ve 
got  your  hook  in  ’em,  puff  ! — they’re  away  like  a  shot.” 

“  Takes  all  kinds  of  bait  to  ketch  all  kinds  of  fish, 
Mandy.” 

“  Amos,  there’s  some  as  won’t  look  at  no  sort  of  bait 
at  all,  at  all.  You  can  put  your  heart  on  your  hook  and 
they  won’t  take  it.” 

“  Mebbe  they  will— after  a  while — when  they  git  good 
and  hungry.” 

“  I  ’low  some  of  ’em  was  born  without  any  appetite, 
and  won’t  never  git  one.” 

“  Fishers  has  need  of  a  lot  of  patience,  Mandy.  But 
why  do  you  feel  sorry  for  Simon  Peter  on  that  mornin’ 
you  refer  to  ?  ” 

“  He  had  to  go  forrard  alone.  He  wanted  John  to 
go  with  him.  They’d  always  been  chums,  ever  since 
they  were  children.  They’d  stuck  to  each  other  through 
thick  and  thin.  Peter  was  then  startin’  out  on  a  new 
work,  and  he  had  to  leave  John  and  go  on  his  own. 
He  wanted  John  with  him  to  support  him.” 
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“  I  ’low  he  was  quite  capable  of  goin’  on  his  own. 
There’s  some  folks  as  kin  do  that  fust  rate.” 

Her  head  drooped  for  a  moment  and  her  hand  went 
to  her  forehead. 

“  Amos,  you  don’t  know  how  bad  I  feel  to  be  goin’ 
forrard  alone  to-day.  I’ve  been  wantin’  you  to  come 
with  me.  You’re  more  fit  for  the  Communion  nor  me. 
You’re  far  too  humble  and  backward.  Many’s  the  time 
I’ve  prayed  that  we  two  might  kneel  together  at  the 
Rail.  We’ve  always  been  such  good  friends.  I  don’t 
forgit  that  time  you  pulled  me  out  of  the  water  when 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  girl.  There  ain’t  never  been  no  cloud 
between  us.  I  don’t  want  to  go  forrard  alone.  Seems 
proud  and  cheeky  of  me,  and  it’s  awful  lonesome.  But 
I  must  be  willin’  to  go  alone.  I  know  that.  Peter  was 
willin’.  Mebbe  God  will  bring  us  together  yet  in  this 
new  life.” 

The  boat  made  slow  progress  during  this  tender  talk, 
and  Amos  felt  it  was  now  time  to  settle  to  the  oars  in 
earnest.  The  bay  was  brisk  with  a  freshening  breeze, 
and  the  skiff  bounded  merrily  on. 

“  Steady,  Amos!  Steady,  lad!  There’s  a  bit  of  a 
chop  on.  Don’t  wet  my  communion  frock  !  ” 

For  a  time  he  heeded  her  warning,  though  once  the 
skiff  shipped  water  and  Mandy  moved  uneasily.  Then 
there  came  a  careless  moment — a  fateful  moment — when 
the  bow  of  the  boat  drove  slap  into  the  crest  of  a  saucy 
wave,  and  instantly  a  bucketful  of  cold,  salt  water  smote 
Mandy  Jollimore  full  in  the  face  and  poured  down  into 
her  lap. 

It  is  grievous  to  relate  what  then  occurred.  The 
floodgates  of  her  vocabulary  were  suddenly  uplifted  and 
the  black  stream  boiled  forth.  It  was  a  spate  of  oaths, 
pronouncing  malediction  upon  all  creation,  including  the 
now  heart-stricken  Amos.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
she  realised  what  she  was  doing.  Then  a  look  of  agony 
crept  into  her  face,  as  of  one  about  to  die.  She  trembled 
violently.  She  went  ashen  grey. 

“  Turn  the  boat  and  row  me  back  !  Turn  the  boat, 
I  tell  you  !  Row  me  back !  I'm  done  for  now  !  I’ve 
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tumbled  into  the  bottomless  pit !  I’ll  never  touch  my 
fingers  to  the  Rail !  I’ll  never  see  the  Blessed  Face  ! 
I’m  lost !  Oh,  Great  Father  in  Heaven  ! 

Amos  Fraelick  knew  that  the  blood  of  Mandy’s  soul 
would  be  required  of  him  unless  this  terrible  situation 
could  be  redeemed. 

“  Mandy  Jollimore,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  very 
stern,  “  shake  the  water  off  of  you  and  brace  up  !  You’re 
goin’  forrard !  I  ain’t  goin’  to  stand  for  no  hunker- 
slidin’ !  I  started  out  to  see  you  to  the  Rail,  and  that’s 
where  I’m  goin’  to  land  you  !  Shut  your  mouth  and 
say  your  prayers  !  You  must  be  a  fool  if  you  don’t 
know  that  the  Lord  ain’t  holdin’  this  agin  you.” 

“  No,  Amos,  I  can’t !  Turn  the  boat  and  row  me 
back!  Let  me  get  home  and  die!  ” 

“  Damn  you,  Mandy,  you  make  me  sick  !  If  you 
don’t  go  straight  ahead  with  this  here  business,  I’ll 
never  speak  to  you  agin,  so  long’s  I  live  !  I’ll  never 
look  at  you  !  ” 

Mandy  reflected.  It  was  one  thing  to  go  to  perdition 
when  the  proper  time  should  arrive;  but  it  was  another 
thing  to  make  a  hell  on  earth  for  herself  while  she  lived. 
Yet  here  was  a  terrible  difficulty  to  surmount.  She  was 
in  no  mood  now  for  the  Communion.  She  was  afraid 
of  committing  sacrilege. 

She  shook  her  clothing  and  readjusted  it.  She  looked 
mournfully  at  Amos. 

“  But  my  white  month  goes  for  nuthin’  now.  I’ve 
forfeited  it.  It’s  all  black  smear  from  this.” 

“  Lucky  thing,  too  !  ”  snorted  Amos.  “  You’ve 
been  too  proud  of  it !  You’d  a  gone  trailin’  your  white 
month  like  a  peacock  trailin’  his  tail.  You’d  a  been  so 
full  of  stinkin’  pride  that  the  Lord  wouldn’t  come  a  nigh 
you.  The  Communion  is  for  them  as  know  they’re 
sinners.  I  ’low  you  know  that  now  all  right  good 
enough  !  ” 

Mandy’s  face  flushed  with  a  sudden  light. 

“  You’re  right,  Amos,  dear,  I’m  sure  you’re  right ! 
I  would  have  been  lookin’  at  that  white  month  instead 
of  into  the  Lord’s  face.  And  I  was  deceivin’  myself. 
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It  wasn’t  really  white  at  all.  It  was  all  stained  and 
spotted  with  other  sins.  Now  I  kin  go  singin’ : 

Nuthin’  in  my  hand  I  bring. 

Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling. 

As  he  brought  the  skiff  to  the  landing-stage  he  noticed 
that  the  tide  was  in.  It  was  full,  fresh  and  strong.  All 
the  black,  sticky,  malodorous  mud-flats  were  covered 
over.  The  boats  that  had  been  stranded  were  now 
swinging  free.  On  the  wharf  the  boys  were  letting 
down  their  lines  to  gather  the  largess  of  the  tide.  He 
looked  at  Mandy  and  murmured  to  himself : 

“  Guess  her  tide  has  come  in,  too.” 

At  the  service  which  followed  Mandy  truly  trod  in 
the  steps  of  Simon  Peter.  She  was  the  first  to  be  called 
to  the  Rail.  Amos  sat  where  he  could  see  her  face,  and 
he  beheld  it  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Cove  she  was  in  rejoicing 
mood. 

“  Somehow,  Amos,  I  didn’t  feel  so  much  alone  as  I 
thought  I  should.  I  seemed  to  feel  your  hand  in  mine. 
It  sure  was  your  helpin’  hand  that  got  me  forrard.  I 
kept  thinkim  ’bout  that,  and  ’bout  Simon  Peter.  I’m 
glad  he  keeps  the  gates  of  Heaven.  He’ll  let  us  both 
in  alb  right  good  enough.  He’ll  remember  how  ’twas 
with  hisself.  When  he  sees  us  cornin’,  hand  in  hand, 
he’ll  shout  out  good  and  loud:  ‘  Pass  Amos  Fraelick ! 
Pass  Amanda  Jollimore  !  ’  ” 

“  I  hope  so,  Mandy,  but  we  must  wait  and  see.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CARMICHAEL  had  summoned  the  trustees  of  the 
school  to  meet  him  at  The  Gables  on  Thursday 
evening  at  nine  o’clock.  On  the  stroke  of  the  clock 
they  filed  into  the  living-room.  Miss  Charlie  received 
them.  Carmichael  and  Alward  were  in  the  Den. 

“  Well,  Miss  Charlie,”  began  Eisenhaur,  “  what  saith 
the  Scripture  to-night  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  a  moment  and  then  replied  : 
“  It  saith:  ‘  The  fool  beareth  himself  insolently  and  is 
confident.’  It  further  saith  on  this  wise  :  ‘  Though  thou 
shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.’  ” 

John’s  companions  rubbed  their  fists  together  and 

Srinned.  “  Your  tongue’s  mighty  sharp  this  evenin’, 
een  rubbin’  it  on  the  grinstun  ?  ” 

“  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails 
well  fastened.  Only  ’taint  much  use  drivin’  nails  into 
punk.” 

John  winked  at  his  fellow  trustees. 

That’s  so,  Miss  Charlie.  But  come,  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  the  new  teacher.  Kin  he  fill  the  bill  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  him  yourself  ?  ” 

“  I  ’low  he’s  in  for  trouble.  Carries  too  much  sail  for 
his  tonnage.  Bit  reckless  in  his  steerin’,  too.  Needs  to 
keep  his  eye  out  for  the  rocks.” 

“  Got  any  particular  rock  in  mind,  John?  Bullcalf 
rock,  or  anything  like  that  ?  ” 

“  I  say,  Miss  Charlie,  you  and  Fan  Belsey’s  gittin’  too 
thick.  She  had  no  call  to  hand  me  out  a  name  like  that.” 

“  Be  thankful  she  let  you  off  so  easy  !  I  s’pose  you’ve 
heard  about  the  teacher’s  accident?  ” 

“  No.  But  I  told  you  he’d  be  gittin’  into  trouble. 
Wh?f’s  happened  ?  Been  in  a  row  a’ready  ?  ” 
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Ripped  his  left  hand  open  on  a  fish-bone.  He  was 
helpin’  to  spread  down  to  Lome’s  this  forenoon.” 

That’ll  make  it  awkward  for  him.  He’ll  be  needin’ 
both  his  hands  at  the  school.” 

Doesn’t  teach  with  his  hands,  does  he?  ” 

May  need  the  use  of  ’em  afore  he  gits  the  chance 
to  teach.  They’ll  be  some  lively  lads  to  deal  with.  I 
was  ruther  hopin’  he  might  make  good  on  the  job.  Sort 
of  took  a  fancy  to  him.” 

Guess  you  don’t  need  to  worry  ’bout  the  school, 
John.” 

The  inspector  and  teacher  now  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  Taking  the  teacher  by  the  arm,  Carmichael 
said : 

“  Mr.  Alward,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Pheb  Ramey, 
Mr.  Frank  Belsey,  Mr.  Gabe  Belsey,  and  .  .  .  John 
Eisenhaur.” 

Eisenhaur’s  hand  went  to  his  whiskers.  Miss  Charlie 
turned  her  back  to  hide  a  smile. 

“  Good  evening,  gentlemen  !  I’ve  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Pheb  Ramey,  and,  if  I’m  not 
mistaken,  John  Eisenhaur  as  well.  I  think  he’s  the 
gentleman  who  said  something  about  having  orders  for 
me.  Perhaps  he’s  brought  them  along  with  him  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  his  pockets  bulging  out  with  them  any¬ 
where,”  remarked  Carmichael.  “  I  reckon  they  won’t 
take  a  lot  of  room.” 

Eisenhaur  scraped  his  feet  on  the  floor  and  grinned  in 
a  rather  sickly  way. 

“  What’s  wrong  with  you  to-night,  John?  You  look 
sheepish.” 

“  Feel  sheepish.  So  would  you  if  you’d  had  cold 
lambs’  tongues  for  supper  two  nights  runnin’.” 

“Lambs’  tongues?  Why,  they’re  out  of  season, 
man  !  ” 

“  They  was  seasoned  all  right  good  enough,  the  ones 
I  had.  They  was  most  all  seasonin’.  Ginger  and  kiann 
pepper,  1  ’low.” 

“  You’re  talking  in  parables,  John.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ” 
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“  I  ’low  Miss  Charlie  kin  tell  you.  Her  and  Fan’s 
the  two  providers.  They’s  both  got  lambs’  tongues  in 
their  pretty  heads.  Been  servin’  ’em  up  to  me.  ’Nuff 
to  choke  a  boey-constrictor.” 

Carmichael  was  on  the  point  of  exploding  with 
laughter.  But  Pheb  Ramey  was  now  to  the  fore.  In  a 
voice  that  made  the  rafters  ring  he  roared  out : 

“  They  didn’t  give  John  half  a  chance.  His  digees- 
tion  was  a’ready  clogged.  Them  lambs’  tongues  was 
only  a  bit  of  savory  thrown  in  after  the  teacher  had 
given  him  the  devil  to  eat.” 

The  whole  company  roared  with  laughter,  in  which 
no  one  joined  more  heartily  than  Eisenhaur. 

These  preliminary  pleasantries  having  been  concluded, 
Carmichael  plunged  into  the  discussion  of  school  affairs. 

“  I  suppose  you’ve  got  everything  in  apple-pie  order 
for  Mr.  Alward  to  begin  his  work  on  Monday  morning  ? 
Have  you  cleaned  the  schoolhouse  and  put  the  blinds 
up  ?  ” 

Eisenhaur  winced  and  shifted  in  his  seat.  He  glanced 
at  his  companions  and  cleared  his  throat. 

“  Till  Corkum  give  it  a  once-over  last  week.  I  ’low 
it’s  all  right  good  enough.” 

“  I  expect  it’s  all  wrong  and  bad  enough.  Did  you 
get  the  blackboard  done,  as  I  told  you  to  ?  ” 

“  Not  yit.” 

“  Look  here,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  tomfoolery? 
How  can  a  teacher  work  without  proper  tools  ?  I  gave 
instructions  about  that  blackboard  a  month  ago.” 

Miss  Charlie  started  for  the  kitchen.  At  the  door  she 
turned  and  said : 

“  An  unfaithful  man  is  like  a  broken  tooth  and  a  foot 
out  of  joint.” 

Alward  covered  his  mouth  with  his  hand  and  coughed. 
Eisenhaur  looked  at  him  and  winked.  From  that 
instant  the  teacher  knew  the  secretary  could  be  reckoned 
as  a  friend. 

“  Go  to  Billy  Oxner  to-morrow  morning  and  tell  him 
from  me  to  have  that  board  ready  for  Monday  without 
fail!” 
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“  All  right,  sir.” 

“  Got  a  good  supply  of  chalk  on  hand?  ” 

Don’t  know,  sir.” 

You  don’t  seem  to  know  much  of  what  you  ought 
to  know.  Very  little,  in  fact.  And  what  about  the  stove  ? 
Has  it  been  put  in  order  ?  It  smoked  disgracefully  all 
last  winter  for  need  of  proper  pipe.” 

That’s  so,  sir.  Nothin’  kin  smoke  proper  without 
a  proper  pipe.  Do  you  mind  if  I  light  up  ?  ” 

No.  Smoke  away!  ” 

The  four  trustees  produced  pipes  and  lit  them.  They 
were  clay  pipes,  with  about  two  inches  of  stem  and 
exceedingly  black.  Alward  was  keenly  interested  in  this 
strange  exhibition  of  smoking  gear.  Carmichael  was 
watching  the  teacher’s  face. 

“  Well,  what  do'  you  think  of  that  line  of  pipes?  ”  he 
asked. 

“They  look  as  though  they  were  getting  on  in  life. 
I  suppose  age  deserves  respect,”  replied  Alward. 

Eisenhaur  was  smoking  tne  shortest  pipe  of  the  four. 
He  now  withdrew  it  from  his  mouth  and  held  it  forth. 

“  She’s  five  year  old  come  Christmas.  Wouldn’t 
swap  her  for  no  pipe  on  Ironbound.” 

“  Isn’t  she  a  little  undersized  for  her  age?  ”  asked 
Alward. 

“  Mebbe  so.  She  had  an  accident  in  her  youth.  Yes, 
I  ’low  she’s  a  bit  short,  but  she’s  good  and  strong.  I 
likes  ’em  short.” 

“  What’s  the  idea  of  that?  ” 

“  Nearer  the  bowl  the  sweeter  the  smoke.  Then, 
when  the  stem’s  short  you  git  a  further  advantage.  The 
smoke  from  the  bowl  climbs  into  your  nostriles.  That’s 
the  best  part  of  it.  Furthermore,  a  short  pipe’s  the 
handiest.  You  can  put  it  in  your  vest  pocket,  or  in  the 
band  of  your  hat.” 

“Well,  John,  you’ve  made  out  a  good  case  for  your 
own  pipe.  Now,  what  about  that  stovepipe  at  the 
schoolhouse  ?  ”  asked  Carmichael. 

“  Pheb  said  he’d  git  Amos  Fraelick  to  look  arter  it.” 

“  So  I  did,”  ripped  out  Pheb.  “  But  he  had  a  acci- 
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dent.  He  got  out  of  sorts  with  it  and  left  it.  I  told  him 
to  finish  the  job  but  he  only  shook  his  head.  Guess  he 
must  have  hurt  hisself  when  the  pipe  come  down.  .  He 
didn’t  fish  for  three  days.  But  the  stove’ll  be  all  right 
by  Monday,  I  ’low.” 

“  I  hope  so.  And,  by  the  way,  I  wasn’t  impressed 
very  favourably  with  the  look  of  the  woodpile  when  I 
passed  there  a  day  or  two  ago.  You’re  not  to  dump  a 
lot  of  green  stuff  down  there  as  you  did  last  year. 
You’ve  got  stacks  of  good,  dry  wood  around  your  own 
houses.  You  always  arrange  to  toast  your  own  shins 
around  good  hot  fires  in  the  cold  winter  days.  I’m 
going  to  have  the  children  comfortable  this  winter.  No 
cold  toes  or  numb  fingers.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that!  You  can  have  till  the  middle  of  October  to  put 
down  a  good  supply  of  proper  fuel.  If  it  isn’t  there  by 
then,  I’ll  see  to  it  myself  and  make  you  pay  for  it.  I 
warn  you,  if  I  buy  the  wood,  it  will  come  expensive.” 

“  Very  good,  sir.” 

“  Another  matter.  There’s  to  be  no  more  argument 
about  who  runs  the  school.  That’s  settled.  Mr.  Alward 
runs  the  school.  He  is  to  have  the  same  authority  there 
as  a  skipper  on  his  vessel.  If  you  have  any  complaints 
to  make,  come  to  me.  Mr.  Alward  is  here  to  teach  the 
young  people  of  Belsey’s  Cove,  and  he  must  be  treated 
with  respect  and  kindness.  I  hope  you  are  taking  in  the 
full  meaning  of  what  I  say.” 

They  seemed  to  be  doing  so.  Judging  by  their  nods 
of  approval  they  appeared  pleased  with  his  exposition 
of  the  case. 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Charlie  arrived  with  a  tray  con¬ 
taining  a  stack  of  hot  muffins  and  a  pot  of  steaming 
coffee.  Her  ruddy  face  was  radiating  hospitality  and 
good  cheer. 

“  Miss  Charlie,  you’re  a  perfick  angel !  ”  exclaimed 
John  Eisenhaur. 

“  Hot  muffins  and  coffee  makes  a  good  foller  to  cold 
lambs’  tongues,”  roared  Ramey. 

“  Coals  of  fire,  Miss  Charlie?”  softly  inquired  John. 

She  smiled  as  she  said : 
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Take  a  lot  of  coals  to  burn  through  some  thick  skulls 
as  I’m  knowin’  to.” 

Carmichael  brought  out  a  box  of  cigars. 

“You  don’t  deserve  them,  but  they’re  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Alward’s  arrival.” 

They  took  the  cigars  with  alacrity.  They  sniffed 
them  and  lipped  them.  They  carefully  studied  the  labels 
on  the  bands.  Then  they  slipped  the  bands  off  and  put 
them  away  in  their  pockets  for  future  reference. 

Carmichael  engaged  them  in  talk  about  the  late  catch 
of  mackerel. 

It  was  a  big  haul,”  he  said.  “  You  made  a  lot  of 
money  yesterday.” 

’Twould  have  been  a  pretty  good  day’s  work  if 
prices  was  any  use.  But  the  bottom’s  clean  dropped  out 
of  the  market.  As  ’tis,  they  aint  wuth  much  more  than 
their  salt.” 

Carmichael  closed  his  eyes. 

“  Let  me  see  !  Six  eights  are  forty-eight.  John,  I’ll 
give  you  forty-eight  dollars  for  what  you  took 
yesterday.” 

John  shook  his  head. 

“  Nothin’  doin’  at  that  figger.” 

Carmichael  turned  to  Alward. 

“  You  hear  him?  He  made  more  money  yesterday 
than  you  will  earn  by  two  months’  teaching'.  It  was 
thrown  at  him  and  he  just  scooped  it  in.  So  did  the 
rest  of  ’em.  Scarcely  any  work  about  it  at  all.  But 
they  don’t  call  that  much  of  a  day.  I’m  telling  you  now 
in  front  of  them,  these  are  all  comparatively  rich  men. 
They’re  a  grasping  lot.  But  with  all  their  wealth,  it’s 
only  a  miserable  pittance  they’re  willing  to  pay  you  for 
slogging  away  there  in  the  schoolhouse  trying  to  ham¬ 
mer  knowledge  into  their  children’s  heads.  Just  make  a 
note  of  it,  please,  in  case  you  ever  hear  them  pleading 
poverty,  or  talking  about  their  hard  work.  It’s  the 
women  who  have  my  sympathy.  They’re  the  hard 
workers  around  this  part  of  the  world.” 

“  You  don’t  say  nothin’  ’bout  the  weeks  we  work 
without  takin’  a  fin  or  a  scale  into  the  boat.” 
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“  There’ve  been  no  weeks  like  that  in  my  time  here. 
And  your  average  is  high.  You  know  it.” 

“  It’s  needin’  to  put  a  little  by  for  a  rainy  day,  sir.” 

“  Certainly !  I’m  glad  to  see  you  prosperous,  but  I 
hate  to  see  you  narrow-minded  and  mean.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  could  make  a  lot  more  money  than  you  do, 
if  you’d  take  my  advice  about  clubbing  together  and 
buying  a  steam  trawler.  Then  you  could  run  your 
mackerel  into  Halifax,  put  them  fresh  on  the  market 
and  get  fancy  prices.  But  you  can’t  see  further  than 
your  noses.  You’ve  no  enterprise  about  you.  You’re 
far  too  timid  with  your  money.” 

“  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  wuth  two  in  the  bush,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  and  one  fresh  mackerel  on  the  Halifax  market 
is  worth  half  a  dozen  salted  down  in  a  tub.  But  you’re 
hopeless,  John.  It’s  no  use  trying  to  teach  you  any¬ 
thing.  You’re  a  mossback.” 

The  refreshments  were  now  finished  and  the  trustees 
rose  for  their  departure. 

John  twirled  his  cap  in  his  hand  and  coughed.  Then 
he  said : 

Me  and  the  other  trustees  ’ud  like  to  say  as  how  we 
like  what  we’ve  seen  and  heard  of  the  teacher  so  fur. 
We’re  sorry  ’bout  his  hand.  We  hope  he’ll  git  on 
good.” 

“  That’s  the  way  to  talk,  John.  I  reckon  we’ll  have 
good  times  at  the  Cove  this  winter.” 

John  appeared  immensely  pleased  with  himself.  He 
cast  a  sly  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  housekeeper  and 
said : 

“  I’ve  been  thinkin’  of  a  good  text  of  scripture  for 
Miss  Charlie.” 

“  Let’s  have  it,  John  !  ” 

“  Can’t  give  chapter  and  verse,  but  I  know  the  words  : 
Barkin'  dogs  don’t  bite.” 

At  the  door  he  turned  to  remark  : 

“  If  the  teacher  would  like  a  skiff  to  row  about  in 
when  his  hand  gits  better,  he  kin  hev  The  Daisy  any 
time,” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  teacher  had  now  been  three  days  at  the  Cove 
without  meeting  Lome  Belsey.  It  was  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that  reputable  citizen. 
Saturday  afternoon  would,  in  all  probability,  find  him 
at  home. 

On  his  way  down  to  House  Number  Four  he  realised 
that  his  new  surroundings  were  stimulating  instead  of 
depressing  him.  There  was  novelty  and  nip  in  them. 
Everything  seemed  fresh  and  bright  and  strong :  the 
scenery,  the  air,  the  spirit  of  the  people.  He  might 
have  travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  some  other  direc¬ 
tion  without  experiencing  so  much  that  was  new  and 
interesting.  Yes,  and  he  might  have  travelled  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  without  seeing  such  another  head  of 
hair,  or  pair  of  eyes,  or  dimpling  cheeks  as  belonged  to 
Lome  Belsey’s  daughter.  Of  course,  these  were  minor 
details.  The  big  thing  was  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  place.  It  pricked  him  as  with  electric  neeales.  As 
he  swung  on  his  way  he  knew  that  he  could  hear  more 
acutely  and  see  more  distinctly  than  ever  before  in  his 
life.  He  could  hear  a  voice  whispering  where  the  leaves 
were  stirring.  He  could  see  a  face  smiling  where  the 
flowers  were  blooming.  And,  surely,  someone  was 
calling  where  the  waves  were  breaking  on  the  shore. 

He  found  the  front  door  open.  He  knocked. 
Presently  Fan  came  through  from  the  kitchen  to  greet 
him. 

“  Come  on  in  !  Dad  and  Mother  won’t  be  long.  I’m 
busy  with  the  ironing.  Sit  down  here  and  make  yourself 
comfortable  !  How’s  the  hand?  ” 
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“  Coming  along  fine.  But  can’t  I  sit  out  there  and 
talk  to  you  while  you’re  working? 

“  Oh,  dear  no !  The  kitchen  is  no  place  for 
company.” 

“  More  company  there  than  here.” 

“Well,  come  on!  You’re  a  headstrong  man.  I 
noticed  that  the  first  minute  I  met  you.” 

“  I  certainly  like  to  get  my  own  way  when  I  can.  But 
I’m  not  a  hog  about  it.  I’m  willing  to  let  other  people 
have  my  way,  as  well.” 

“  How  generous  of  you  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  take  all  the  credit  to  myself.  It’s  a 
characteristic  I’ve  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.” 

“  I  see,”  she  murmured. 

He  had  made  his  way  into  the  kitchen  and  seated  him¬ 
self  in  a  chair  near  the  ironing  table. 

“  You  know,  Fan,  we  need  always  to  remember  that 
man  is  the  product  of  his  antecedents  plus  his  environ¬ 
ment.” 

She  looked  at  him  quizzically  for  a  little,  and  then  said  : 

“  I  suppose  you  know  what  you’re  talking  about  ?  ” 

“  You  bet !  Never  had  a  clearer  understanding  of  my 
own  meaning  in  all  my  life.” 

“  But  youyre  a  great  one  to  keep  other  people  guess¬ 
ing.” 

‘  Depends  upon  the  people.  I  think  I  shall  always 
want  you  to  know  exactly  what  I  mean.” 

“  Then  you’ll  need  to  speak  in  a  plain  and  simple  way. 
I  haven’t  had  a  lot  of  education.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael,  I’ve  had  excellent  teaching  in  English  subjects, 
as  far  as  I’ve  gone,  but  I  don’t  know  a  word  of  any  other 
language.” 

Has  he  been  giving  you  lessons?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  seven  years.  He  must  have  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  precious  hours  over  me.  I  don’t  do  him 
much  credit,  but  he’s  made  the  world  all  new  for  me.” 

“  I’m  sure  he  never  begrudged  the  time.” 

“No.  He  wouldn’t  begrudge  anything  he  could  do 
for  anybody.” 
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She  then  asked  him  how  the  meeting  with  the  trustees 
went.  He  reported  favourably. 

“  I  believe  I’m  going  to  like  that  man  Eisenhaur,”  he 
said;  “  he’s  a  clever  dog  in  his  way.  Has  a  lot  of 
diplomacy  about  him.” 

I’m  not  sure  that  I  know  just  what  diplomacy 
means,”  she  said. 

“  It  means  something  like  what  you’re  doing  there — 
gaining  a  certain  advantage  by  smoothing  things  out.” 

The  dimples  gathered  about  her  mouth. 

“  Mother  says  I’m  better  at  washing  than  at  ironing.” 

“  In  other  words,  you’re  more  concerned  to  get  things 
clean  than  to  make  them  smooth.  No  doubt  that’s  a 
sound  principle  of  action.” 

“  Cleanness  is  the  foundation  of  everything,”  she 
replied.  “  But  once  things  are  clean  it’s  more  pleasant 
to  have  them  smooth.  It  pays,  too;  for  then  they  stay 
clean  much  longer.  They  don’t  catch  the  dirt  so  easily.” 

“  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that  before,”  he  said,  “  but  I 
can  see  it’s  true.” 

She  took  a  fresh  iron  from  the  fire  and  tested  its  heat 
with  a  tap  of  her  moistened  finger. 

“  I  judge  that  all  the  women  around  here  are  good 
housekeepers,”  he  continued;  “  they  seem  to  be  keen 
on  cleanliness.” 

“  Most  of  them  are,”  she  replied.  “  There  may  be 
a  few  exceptions,  but  I  don’t  think  many  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  cover  up  dirt.  We  leave  that  to  the 
lawyers.” 

The  words  were  uttered  casually. 

“  You  seem  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  lawyers,”  he 
remarked  quietly. 

“  Yes;  I’ve  been  told  they’re  mostly  a  bad  lot.” 

“  I’m  sorry  you  have  that  feeling  about  them.” 

“  Why?  What  difference  does  it  make?  ” 

“  I’m  planning  to  be  a  lawyer  myself.” 

“  I  didn’t  know.  I  wouldn’t  have  said  what  I  did,  if 
I  had  known.  But  I’m  sure,  when  you  get  to  be  a 
lawyer,  you’ll  be  a  straight  and  honest  one.” 

“  Thanks  very  much  ! 
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Something-  in  his  tone  jarred  upon  her. 

“  You  wouldn’t  cover  up  anything  that  ought  to  be 
exposed,  would  you?  ”  _ 

“  I  should  not  divulge  my  clients’  secrets.” 

“  But  should  you  not  always  stand  for  the  truth  so 
that  justice  might  get  done?  ” 

“  The  one  thing  does  not  necessarily  follow  upon  the 
other  before  the  law.  The  law  is  not  a  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  of  justice.  What  is  sound  in  law  may  sometimes 
be  rotten  in  morals.  And  often  it  is  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  the  law  to  see  any  real  justice  done.  It  may 
do  something  in  the  way  of  retribution  then,  but  that’s 
a  different  matter.  The  question  of  exposure  before 
the  law  is  a  big  one  in  ethics.  It’s  not  so  simple  as  it 
looks  on  the  face  of  it.  Sometimes  the  exposure  of  one 
who  has  broken  the  law  may  do  more  harm  than  good.” 
She  puckered  her  forehead. 

“  My!  One  has  to  think  fast  to  keep  up  when  you 
go  that  pace.  I  think  I’ve  followed  you,  but  I’m  not 
quite  certain.  Let  me  put  a  plain  question.  Would 
you  defend  a  man  if  you  knew  him  to  be  guilty?  ” 

“  Perhaps  that  question,  plain  and  simple  as  it  looks, 
involves  more  than  you  realise.  To  defend  a  man  before 
the  law  means  that  you  undertake  to  get  for  him  all 
the  advantages  that  the  law  can  give  him.  He  has  a 
legal  right  to  those  advantages.  I  should  stand  for 
those  rights.  It  is  not  for  a  lawyer  to  be  guided  by 
whalt  he  thinks  a  man  deserves,  but  by  his  rights  in  law.” 

“  So  you  would  defend  a  man  that  you  knew  to  be 
guilty.” 

“  To  that  extent,  yes.  I  might  all  the  time  be  hoping 
he  would  get  imprisonment,  or  a  flogging.” 

“  It  seems  wicked  to  me,  Mr.  Alward.  Wicked  and 
degradipg.” 

Where  does  the  wickedness  come  in,  pray?  ” 

“  In  this,  that,  knowing  the  man  to  be  guilty,  and  yet 
defending  him,  you  would  be  trying  to  prevent  the  law 
from  taking  its  proper  course.” 

“  Quite  the  reverse  of  that,  Fan.  The  proper  course 
for  the  law  to  take  is  to  sift  all  the  available  evidence 
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in  the  case,  meanwhile  holding  the  accused  as  innocent 
until  he  has  been  proved  guilty.  An  honest  lawyer  will 
try  to  keep  the  law  from  being  abused,  either  in  favour 
of  his  client  or  against  him.  He  is  bound  to  do  that.” 

I  see  what  you  mean.  But  still  they  do  twist  and 
turn  things,  and  snatch  at  little  technicalities  to  break 
the  real  force  and  meaning  of  the  law.” 

If  a  law  has  flaws  in  it,  it  should  be  amended.  That 
is  the  work  of  the  legislator,  not  the  lawyer.  A  lawyer 
does  good  service  when  he  discredits  a  badly-framed 
law.  It’s  like  sending  a  cracked  gun  back  to  the 
gunmaker.” 

“  I’m  still  unconvinced  about  the  rightness  of  the 
business.  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  ever  be  right  for  any¬ 
body  to  prevent  a  wrongdoer  from  getting  his  just 
deserts.” 

“  You  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  parsons,  if  you 
take  that  view.” 

“  I  don’t  understand.” 

“  Why,  they  claim  that  we’re  all  guilty  sinners  and 
justly  deserve  perdition;  yet  they  work  their  hardest  to 
keep  us  from  going  there.  According  to  your  view, 
they  must  be  the  biggest  offenders  of  all.  Your  theory 
bears  hard  on  Mr.  Carmichael.” 

“  No,  it  doesn’t,”  she  replied  with  heat.  “  His  work 
is  not  to  cover  up  and  hide  the  wrong,  but  to  make  bad 
people  good.  He  preaches  repentance.” 

“  Yes,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  What  is  forgive¬ 
ness  but  a  method  of  saving  a  guilty  party  from  the 
punishment  he  justly  deserves?  ” 

She  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  replied : 

“  But  isn’t  there  a  big  difference  between  the  divine 
forgiveness  of  a  sinner  and  a  smart  lawyer  getting  a 
murderer  free  on  a  technicality,  or  for  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  ?  ” 

“  Well,  they  both  prevent  a  wrongdoer  from  getting 
his  just  deserts.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  won’t  stickle  for  that  form  of  words. 
But  the  divine  forgiveness  has  a  great  end  in  view.  It 
looks  to  making  the  forgiven  person  into  a  righteous 
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one.  When  a  lawyer  manages  to  save  a  murderer  from 
the  gallows,  what  good  end  does  he  serve?  ” 

“  He  is  saving  a  human  life  from  being  taken  illegally. 
Isn’t  that  a  decent  thing  to  do  ?  And  then  what  about 
human  forgiveness  ?  Is  that  never  noble  or  permissible 
except  when  it  has  some  reformatory  end  in  view  ?  ” 

“  I’d  like  to  think  that  over.  I’m  not  clear.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  should  not  ask  forgiveness  without  intending 
to  do  better.  But  I’m  in  doubt  about  the  other  side  of 
it.” 

“  I  guess  we’re  both  up  against  something  there,  Fan. 
But  now  that  we’ve  had  our  little  argument,  I  want  to 
say  that  I’m  not  planning  to  practise  criminal  law  at  all, 
but  commercial  law.  I  hope  to  keep  a  lot  of  people  out 
of  the  law  courts.  Perhaps  I  may  help  in  settling  dis¬ 
putes  so  as  to  protect  friendships.  They  say  the  best 
part  of  a  doctor’s  work  is  to  keep  people  m  health.  It’s 
somewhat  that  way  with  a  straightforward  solicitor.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  fine  !  You’ll  do  a  lot  of  good  in  the 
world.  But  here  they  come  !  ” 

“  Yes,  and  I  must  be  going  in  a  minute.” 

Lome  greeted  the  teacher  heartily  and  begged  him  to 
stay  for  supper.  He  agreed  to  let  him  off  on  condition 
he  should  come  for  Sunday  dinner. 

“  The  rest  of  the  family  has  got  a  head  start  on  me. 
They’re  feeling  like  old  friends  with  you  a’ready.  You 
must  give  me  my  innings  to-morrow.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  !  The  pleasure  will  be  mine.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  Belsey’s  there  was  always  something-  in  the  air  to 
tell  you  when  the  Sabbatli  day  had  come.  For  one 
thing  there  was  a  smell  of  soap.  Also,  on  the  Sabbath 
day  many  moving  patches  of  bright  colour  could  be  seen 
about  the  place. 

It  was  Carmichael’s  custom  to  hold  service  in  the  little 
church  on  two  Sunday  mornings  of  the  month.  For 
the  rest,  his  appointments  took  him  elsewhere,  some¬ 
times  to  a  considerable  distance.  He  was  at  the  Cove 
for  the  first  Sunday  morning  after  Alward’s  arrival. 

It  was  mostly  Carmichael’s  own  money  that  paid  for 
the  erection  of  the  little  church,  which  was  one  of  several 
meeting-houses  he  had  built  on  Ironbound.  At  none 
of  his  preaching  places  did  he  attempt  anything  in  the 
way  of  religious  organisation.  He  was  content  to 
gather  the  people  for  public  worship  and  to  move  among 
them  as  an  unofficial  spiritual  guide.  He  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  Church  Membership  Rolls.  They  appeared 
to  him  as  divisive  and  misleading  things.  When  an 
official  clergyman  once  criticised  his  work,  remarking- 
that  his  congregations  had  no  core,  he  contended  that 
they  were  all  core.  They  were  made  up  of  “  sinful 
saints  and  interesting  sinners.”  He  was  entirely  willing 
for  any  of  the  people  who  so  desired  to  take  membership 
with  such  Church  organisations  as  were  available  in  the 
district,  and  he  so  timed  his  own  services  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  other  religious  appointments. 
His  work  was  on  a  purely  independent  basis,  and  of  an 
entirely  voluntary  and  gratuitous  nature.  Yet  no 
Bishop  could  have  greater  spiritual  influence  throughout 
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his  diocese  than  Carmichael  exercised  on  that  rough 
strip  of  coast. 

His  preaching  suited  the  people;  they  could  under¬ 
stand  it.  Rarely  did  he  use  an  unfamiliar  word.  All 
was  plain  and  simple.  Few  realised  how  noble  it  was  in 
its  simplicity,  or  how  deep  and  rich.  None  guessed  how 
he  toiled  at  the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  He 
was  repeatedly  sought  by  the  greatest  churches  of  the 
land,  but  he  seldom  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach 
abroad. 

He  had  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  the  work  he 
wished  to  do.  It  was  simply  to  encourage  the  love  of 
goodness  and  to  sustain  the  light  of  hope.  He  was 
deeply  read  in  Theology  and  Philosophy,  but  his  method 
of  presenting  truth  was  fresh  and  original.  He  threshed 
and  winnowed  his  own  grain.  He  had  little  use  for 
the  “  ations,”  or  the  “  ologies.”  His  aim  was  to 
pack  big  thoughts  into  small  words  and  to  sow  them 
deep. 

On  the  way  to  service  that  Sunday  morning  Alward 
fell  in  with  Sarah  Belsey.  After  a  cordial  greeting  she 
said  to  him,  in  a  confidential  tone : 

“  I  do  hope  Mr.  Carmichael  will  give  Till  Corkum  a 
good  bat  in  the  eye  this  mornin’.  She’s  needin’  it.” 

“  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  he  replied.  “  Has  she  been 
behaving  badly  ?  ” 

“  Shockin’  !  She’s  been  backbitin’.  She’s  sayin’  as 
how  our  Fan’s  a  bold  thing.  Says  the  new  teacher  must 
be  knowin’  to  it  after  all  the  goin’s  on  there  was  the  day 
he  come  to  the  Cove.  I  ’low  she’d  better  keep  her  own 
front  doorstep  clean !  She  was  talked  about  afore  she 
was  married.  Ain’t  none  too  settled  yit.  Makes  eyes  at 
every  nice-lookin’  young  feller  she  sees.  Forty,  if  she’s 
a  day.  Come  off  a  poor  lot,  anyhow.  Had  a  sister  that 
run  off  with  a  married  man.” 

Alward  expressed  his  regret  at  Till’s  behaviour,  but 
affirmed  his  confidence  in  the  security  of  Fan’s 
reputation. 

The  service  which  followed  was  one  that  Alward  could 
never  forget.  The  singing  was  led  by  a  quartette  choir. 
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Till  Corkum  took  the  soprano  part,  and  Amos  Fraelick 
the  bass.  Amanda  Jollimore  sang  tenor,  or  top-line,  as 
they  termed  it,  while  Fan  sang  contralto  and  presided  at 
the  organ.  Their  voices  blended  well,  and  they  knew 
how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other’s  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  There  was  a  sweet  wildness  in  their  voices  and 
a  lilting  quality  that  imparted  a  moving  and  even  thrill¬ 
ing  effect  to  the  words  they  rendered.  The  most 
powerful,  as  well  as  the  richest  voices,  were  those  of 
Amos  and  Fan.  It  was  claimed  that  these  two  might 
exchange  parts  without  the  congregation  noting  the 
difference. 

Carmichael’s  sermon  appealed  to  Alward  strongly. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  teacher  was  saying : 
This  is  too  good  for  Belsey’s  Cove.  A  little  later  he  was 
thinking :  This  is  good  enough  for  anywhere.  Before 
the  sermon  closed  he  had  pronounced  it  a  perfect 
gem. 

Carmichael  had  found  his  text  in  the  words:  “  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep.”  He  spoke  of  the  calls  of  Truth  to 
the  Mind,  of  Duty  to  the  Conscience,  and  of  Love  to 
the  Heart.  To  the  teacher  it  was  both  charming  and 
stimulating. 

As  the  congregation  was  dispersing,  some  excitement 
was  created  by  Till  Corkum’s  lad  rushing  up  breathlessly 
to  the  door  01  the  church  and  sobbing  :  “  Mum  !  Come 
home  quick  !  Willie’s  dyin’  !  ” 

Till  was  off  like  a  shot,  with  Sarah  Belsey  and  Fan  in 
close  pursuit.  Presently  Sarah  panted:  “Run  on 
ahead  !  The  goose  ile  and  bilin’  water  !  ” 

Scarcely  had  the  distracted  mother  reached  her  home 
and  taken  the  child  in  her  arms,  when  Sarah  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

“  He’s  goin’,  Sarah  !  He’s  jest  breathin’  his  last !  ” 

“  He  ain’t  goin’,  nuther  !  He’s  stayin’  !  Give  him 
to  me  !  ” 

Sarah  took  the  stricken  child  into  her  own  capable 
hands.  She  smeared  the  patient’s  throat  and  chest  with 
goose  oil  and  rubbed  it  well  in.  She  then  stripped  him 
and  held  him  in  a  tub  of  hot  water.  In  a  few  minutes 
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there  was  a  sigh,  then  a  sob,  and  the  child  opened  his 
eyes. 

“  The  blessed  lamb!  "  crooned  Sarah.  Again  and 
again  she  bent  and  kissed  him. 

“  Hot  the  blankets,  Fan!  Bilo,  Baby!  Good  and 
hot !  Bilo !  In  he  goes,  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug ! 
Croup’s  a  nasty  thing.  Comes  so  suddint  like.  See  ! 
He’s  gone  to  sleep  a’ready.  Bilo,  Baby !  Bless  him ! 
Be  spry  as  a  cricket  when  he  wakes.  I  must  be  movin’ 
now.  Got  the  teacher  to  our  house  for  dinner.” 

During  Sarah’s  operations  Joe  had  been  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  his  kitchen,  lifting  and  lowering  his 
head,  and  wagging  it  from  side  to  side.  The  left  eye 
was  entirely  hidden  from  view  by  its  drooping  lid,  but 
the  other  was  wide  open,  and  fixed  upon  the  child  in  a 
glassy  stare.  When  he  realised  that  the  little  one  was 
out  of  danger  he  strolled  over  to  Lome  Belsey’s  back 
door. 

“  ’Sorll  right,  Lome.  Sarah’s  saved  him.  I  ’low  she’s 
got  some  great  fingers  onto  her.  She  could  rub  the  devil 
out  of  a  conger  eel.” 

Seeing  Sarah  returning,  he  slunk  away. 

Lome  had  been  busy  preparing  the  midday  meal.  He 
was  in  shirt-sleeves.  His  whiskers  were  neatly  brushed. 
In  the  front,  his  hair  was  cleanly  parted  on  both  sides  of 
his  head,  just  over  the  ears.  The  intervening  blonde 
mass  was  smoothly  stacked  up  in  the  centre.  At  the 
back  there  was  a  wide  parting  straight  down  the  middle ; 
the  divided  portions  being  smartly  brushed  back  to  the 
ears,  in  each  of  which  was  fixed  a  small  and  slender  gold 
ring. 

Lome  went  about  his  work,  keeping  up  a  running  fire 
of  talk  with  Alward. 

“  Once  a  month  I  cook  the  Sunday  dinner.  I  cooked 
for  a  livin’  when  I  was  a  youngster  on  vessels  goin’  to 
West  Indies  and  the  Labrador.  Like  to  keep  my  hand  in. 
Also  it  keeps  me  humble  and  gives  me  a  better  relish 
for  Sarah’s  cookin’.  .  .  .  This  is  fish  hash.  Fish  hash 
with  fish  in  it,  mark  you.  Shredded  haddick,  the  Cove’s 
best  cured.  Got  a  lot  o’  July  sunshine  into  it.  Shredded 
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haddick  and  mashed  taters  mixed  together,  with  chopped 
onions  and  butter.  Mebbe  jest  a  dash  o’  cream.  Silver- 
tail’s  cream.  She’s  Jersey.  A  thin-skinned,  nervous 
critter;  but  keep  her  happy  and  she’ll  deliver  the  goods. 
Same  with  folks,  I  ’low. 

“  I’ve  got  a  Johnnie-cake  in  the  oven.  Best  take  a 
look  at  it.  Cornin’  on  fine.  Must  be  eat  pipin’  hot. 
Every  second  you  lose  after  it’s  out  of  the  oven  takes 
something  off  the  value.  You  split  it  open  and  do  it  well 
with  butter.  I  like  the  butter  put  thick  top  and  bottom 
and  a  trifle  thicker  in  the  middle.  Sarah  says  I  ought  to 
have  a  smooth  tongue.  But  Johnnie-cake,  while  it’s 
tasty,  ain’t  so  very  stayin’  unless  it’s  treated  that  way. 
It’s  only  a  baked  batter  of  maize  meal,  and  you  need  the 
butter  to  it  to  keep  your  strength  up.  .  .  . 

“  Yes,  we  go  back  about  a  hundred  years  here.  We’re 
mostly  of  Dutch  descent.  My  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  first  to  set  up  a  home  here.  He  had  twelve 
sons  and  seven  daughters  as  all  grew  to  be  men  and 
women.  .  .  . 

“  I  ’low  them  old-timers  had  a  bit  of  granite  into  ’em. 
My  grandfather  could  carry  a  bar’l  o’  pork  on  his 
shoulder  when  he  was  seventy  year  old.  I  remember 
him,  though  I  was  only  about  five  when  he  died.  They 
took  me  in  to  see  him  breathe  his  last.  ’Twasn’t  a 
pleasant  sight.  Give  me  dreams  for  no  end  o’  nights. 
Not  a  good  idea  to  have  little  children  round  death-beds. 
Job  Creaser’s  father  was  there,  a  man  standin’  six  feet 
four  in  his  socks,  and  with  a  grey  beard  down  to  his 
waist.  He  had  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  and  I  felt  scairt 
of  him  like. 

“  He  says  to  me  :  ‘  Boy,  your  turn’ll  come  soon  and 
you’ll  be  laid  in  your  cold  and  silent  tomb.  Repent 
of  your  sins  and  put  your  trust  in  the  Almighty !  While 
the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may 
return.’  He  then  turned  to  Grandad  and  said:  ‘  I’m 
sorry  you’re  goin’  to  leaf  us,  Sandy,  but  the  best  of 
friends  must  part.  Well,  so  long,  Sandy!  Take  good 
care  of  yourself !  ’  Grandad  hadn’t  said  nothin’  for  a 
good  spell.  He  didn’t  say  nothin’  more  till  at  the  very 
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last.  Then  he  shouted  out:  ‘Steady  there!  Drop 
anchor !  ’  ” 

Sarah  was  in  tender  mood  during  the  progress  of  the 
meal. 

“  I  don’t  know  whatever  poor  Till  would  a’  done  if 
she’d  lost  that  child.  Broke  her  heart,  I  ’low.  She’s  an 
awful  tender-hearted  critter,  Till  is.” 

She  glanced  at  Alward  and  coloured. 

“  She’s  a  good  sort,  Till  is,”  continued  Sarah.  “  I 
always  said  that.  A  bit  fond  of  gossipin’  about  her 
neighbours,  mebbe,  but  she  don’t  mean  no  harm.  She’d 
do  a  good  turn  to  anybody,  and  if  you’re  in  trouble, 
there  ain’t  nothin’  she  wouldn’t  do.  She’d  give  you  her 
shoes  and  go  barefooted.” 

“  Now  then,  Teacher,”  Lome  was  saying.  “  You’ve 
finished  with  my  lot.  The  next  course  is  a  double- 
header;  currant  tart  with  cream,  and  lemon  pie.  You 
must  have  a  bit  of  each.” 

“  The  spirit  is  willing,  Mr.  Belsey,  but - ” 

“  You  don’t  want  to  make  trouble  in  my  home  the  first 
time  you  eat  with  us,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Far  from  it,  sir.” 

“  Then  it’s  currant  tart  and  lemon  pie  for  yours. 
Sarah  made  them  things.  If  you  eat  the  grub  I  cooked 
and  slight  hers,  there’d  be  no  livin’  with  her.  She’s  a 
jealous  woman,  my  wife  is.” 

“  Lome,  you’re  a  slanderer,  so  you  are!  ”  she 
retorted. 

Alward  partook  of  both  the  delicacies. 

“  Now  here  comes  the  coffee.  I  won’t  press  you  to 
take  any  of  that.  P’raps  you’d  best  pass  it.  Fan  made 
it.” 

“  I’ll  pour  some  of  it  down  your  back,  Dad,  if  you 
don’t  mind,”  said  Fan,  with  a  laugh. 

“  I  like  coffee,”  declared  Alward.  “  I  never  miss  it 
when  I  can  get  it.” 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Lome  invited  his  guest  to 
sit  with  him  on  the  front  doorstep.  The  sun  was  shining 
down  there  bright  and  strong.  Lome  lit  his  pipe  and 
leaned  his  head  against  the  doorpost.  After  a  few 
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minutes  his  head  sank  to  his  breast,  while  the  pipe  slid 
down  into  his  whiskers.  Fan  tip-toed  out  and  removed 
it.  in  a  few  seconds  a  sound  arose  suggesting 
the  booming  of  surf  upon  a  distant  shore.  It  was 
musical  and  soothing,  rhythmic  resonance  from  the 
vibrations  of  a  healthy  pair  of  lungs  breathing  in  the 
breath  of  life. 

Ten  minutes  later  Lome  snorted  and  woke.  He 
stretched  forth  his  arms  with  loud  creakings  of  the 
elbows,  working  them  with  certain  rolling  movements 
to  remove  any  stiffness  which  might  have  settled  in  the 
joints.  Then  he  slowly  raised  them  parallel  with  one 
another  and  high  above  his  head,  bringing  them  smartly 
down  again  so  that  the  fists  were  in  line  with  the 
shoulders. 

“  I  ’low  you  find  me  dull  company,  Teacher,  but  I 
always  like  a  little  snooze  after  the  Sunday  dinner.” 

“  I  haven’t  been  lonesome,”  declared  Alward.  “Some 
people  are  better  company  asleep  than  others  are 
awake.” 

“  I  ’low  I’ve  noticed  something  like  that  myself.  But 
here  comes  John.  All  dollied  up.  New  boots  and  biled 
shirt.  Looks  smooth  as  a  smelt.” 

Lome  made  room  for  him  on  the  doorstep. 

“  No,  I  won’t  set  down.  I  was  jest  wonderin’  if  the 
Teacher  would  care  to  take  a  run  down  the  Cove  in 
The  Daisy.  It’s  a  nice  breeze.” 

“  I’m  willing,  if  Mr.  Belsey  will  excuse  me.” 

“  Sartin  sure!  You’ll  enjoy  it.  The  Daisy’s  a  good 


ohn  thinks  she’s  the  speediest  craft  of  her  sort 


at  the  Cove.” 

“  She  can  sail  rings  round  anything  of  her  size.  When 
once  she  gits  her  footin’,  there  ain’t  nothin’  but  a  bullet 
kin  ketch  her,”  declared  Eisenhaur. 

On  their  way  to  the  shore  Eisenhaur  said : 

“  I  was  wantin’  a  few  words  with  you  alone,  Teacher. 
I  guess  I’d  like  you  to  forgit  that  little  hitch  we  had  the 
evenin’  you  landed.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage 
it?” 

“  Sure  !  There  was  nothing  to  it.” 
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“  There  was  a  lot  more  to  it  than  should  ’a’  been.  I 
didn’t  shake  hands.  I  don’t  s’pose  you’ll  ever  offer  to 
shake  hands  with  me  agin.  But  if  you  ever  do  feel  as 
if  you  kin,  I’ll  take  it  as  a  big  favour.” 

Put  it  there,  old  man  !  ”  And  Alward  stretched  out 
his  hand.  Eisenhaur  seized  it  and  gave  it  a  jerk. 

When  they  were  well  started  and  skimming  down  the 
cove,  Eisenhaur  said  : 

“  I’m  sorry  about  that  other  hand  o’yourn.  Hope  it 
won’t  hinder  you  in  gettin’  things  started  at  the  school.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  do  that.” 

“  I  was  wantin’  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two.  It’s  likely 
the  kids’ll  be  puttin’  up  some  games  on  you  at  first,  to 
try  you  out  like.” 

“  I’m  prepared  for  that.” 

“  Then,  if  you  have  any  trouble  with  young  Jim 
Warfield,  mebbe  ’twould  be  best  not  to  thrash  him  till 
you  git  the  use  of  both  hands.” 

“  Is  he  a  hard  one  to  handle  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  Stammerin’  Martin,  his  father,  is.  The 
kid’s  only  ten.  He’s  a  little  demon.  Don’t  think  he’s 
quite  the  whole  ticket.  Got  bats  in  his  belfrey,  like. 
He’s  only  adopted.  Martin  never  had  no  kids  of  his 
own.  Married  an  old  woman.  But  he  don’t  stand  for 
havin’  Jim  tetched.  Last  teacher  switched  him,  and 
Martin  give  the  teacher  a  floggin’.  Pie’s  got  a  terrible 
temper,  Martin  has,  and  he  worships  that  fool  of  a  kid.” 

“Thanks!  I’ll  make  a  note  of  it.” 

They  had  sailed  out  of  the  cove  and  were  now  tacking 
for  home,  when  a  boat  wras  seen  coming  in  their 
direction.  Eisenhaur  took  a  long  and  critical  look  at  it. 

“  By  the  jumpin’  Judas,  it’s  P'an  in  The  Tiger!  It’ll 
be  a  race.”  The  master  of  The  Daisy  now  sat  up  smartly 
to  his  work. 

“  Do  you  mind  shiftin’  to  that  forrard  thwart  ?  I  must 
git  everything  out  of  this  boat  now  that  she’s  got  in  her. 
The  Tiger  is  a  terror  to  travel,  and  Fan  knows  how  to 
lay  the  whip  on.” 

“  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  ?  ”  asked  Alward. 

“  Yes,  you  kin  set  on  the  gunwale  over  agin  the  way 
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she’s  leanin’.  That’ll  help  her  to  pint  sharper  into  the 
wind.  We’ll  make  Fan  look  like  a  fool.” 

On  came  The  Tiger,  steering  a  course  that  would  cut 
across  the  bow  of  The  Daisy.  With  the  wind  behind 
her  she  was  making  rapid  progress.  As  her  boat  flashed 
by,  John  shouted: 

“Throw  us  out  your  tow-line,  Fan!  ” 

She  smiled  and  gaily  waved  a  hand. 

“  You  won’t  git  home  till  dark  in  that  old  tub,”  roared 
Eisenhaur. 

As  soon  as  she  had  sea  room,  Fan  tacked  and  lay  a 
course  opposite  to  that  of  The  Daisy. 

Eisenhaur  immediately  put  his  boat  on  the  same 
course.  He  had  a  hundred  yards  advantage. 

It  was  a  stiff  breeze  and  the  boats  leaned  well  over 
to  their  work.  When  they  had  been  running  a  few 
minutes  Eisenhaur  said : 

“  Fadin’  from,, view,  ain’t  she?  ” 

“  Not  altogether.  She’s  quite  distinctly  in  sight.” 

“  Holdin’  her  own,  do  you  think?  ” 

“  Perhaps  a  little  better  than  that.  But  she’s  putting 
about  now  on  the  other  tack.” 

“  Confound  it !  I  ’lowed  to  hold  her  on  this  lay  a 
spell  longer.  She  thinks  she’ll  nose  me  out  of  position 
on  that  tack.” 

He  put  his  boat  about. 

For  some  minutes  the  two  boats  slapped  slowly  along, 
each  one  eating  its  way  as  far  as  it  could  into  the  wind. 
And  now  Fan  tacked  again,  with  Eisenhaur  immediately 
following  suit.  The  Tiger  was  now  running  neck  and 
neck  with  The  Daisy.  Slowly  but  surely  it  forged  ahead. 
Then  Fan  tacked  again  and  cut  straight  across  the  bow 
of  The  Daisy. 

“  Well’  I’m  jiggered  !  The  hussy  has  licked  me  !  See 
what  she  did  ?  She  sailed  clean  round  me.  Well,  never 
mind  !  I’ll  go  in  to  Lutenville  fust  chance  I  git  and  order 
a  new  skiff  from  Harding.  They  say  he’s  got  some  great 
new  sailin’  models.  Mebbe  you’ll  go  with  me.  We  kin 
make  a  day  of  it.” 

The  Lome  Belseys  would  hear  to  nothing  but  that  the 
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teacher  should  stay  for  tea.  After  that,  at  Alward’s 
suggestion,  Fan  sang  a  few  hymns.  She  selected  the 
tunes  that  suited  her  voice.  The  teacher  was  thrilled, 
especially  by  her  rendering  of  “  Abide  with  Me.”  She 
played  the  accompaniment  very  softly,  while  her  voice 
sounded  out  like  a  pipe  organ.  When  she  had  finished, 
and  as  Alward  was  about  to  thank  her,  Lome  burst  out 
laughing.  Fan  flushed  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“  You  must  excuse  me  for  laughin’.  It  was  jest  at  a 
thought  as  popped  into  my  head.  I  couldn’t  help  it. 
Them  upsettin’  thoughts  do  come  at  unconvenient 
times.  I  was  jest  thinkin’  of  Joe  Corkum’s  favright 
hymn.” 

“  Oh,  Dad,  you  monster  !  Don’t  you  dare  !  ” 

“  I  ’low  I’ll  have  to  tell  the  Teacher  about  it.” 

“  No,  you  shan’t.  It’s  Sunday.  You’ll  shock  Mr. 
Alward.” 

“  But  Joe  didn’t  mean  nothin’  out  of  the  way.  It  was 
jest  his  way  of  renderin’  it,  like.” 

“  Lome  Belsey,”  said  Sarah  sternly,  “  you  keep  your 
mouth  shet !  I’m  always  tellin’  you  you  can’t  never 
open  it  without  puttin’  your  foot  into  it.” 

Lome  was  so  strained  with  his  laughter  that  tears 
came  into  his  eyes.  He  looked  appealingly  at  Alward. 
Fan  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“  I’m  going  out,”  she  said.  “  Dad’s  bound  to  tell 
it,  I  can  see  that.” 

“  I’m  goin’,  too,”  chimed  in  Sarah.  “  I  won’t  stay  to 
listen  to  it.  I  won’t  be  no  party  to  no  sich  wickedness.” 

When  the  women  had  gone,  Lome  said  : 

It  ain’t  nothin’  to  make  a  fuss  about.  We  was 
mentioning  favright  hymns  one  evenin’  when  Joe  was 
in.  He  had  been  siftin'  close  up  to  Fan  while  she  was 
at  the  organ,  and  looking  real  solemn  like.  Joe’s  got  a 
lot  of  good  feelin’,  though  he  don’t  talk  much  All  of 
us  had  named  our  favright  hymns,  except  Joe.  Then 
Fan  looked  at  him  and  said :  ‘  What’s  yours,  Joe  ?  ’  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Fan’s  always  been  rather  fond  of  Joe. 
Well,  when  Fan  asked  him  that  question,  Joe’s  left 
eyelid  flopped  down  immediate.  He  opened  his  tother 
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eye  on  her  wide  and  solemn  like.  His  voice  trembled  a 
little  as  he  said  :  ‘  The  one  I  like  best  is  :  Nearer,  by  God, 
to  you.’  ” 

In  a  few  minutes  Fan  was  back. 

“  Of  course  he  told  you  !  It’s  much  too  bad  of  him ! 
But  I  hope  you’ll  survive  it.” 

Alwara’s  eyes  twinkled  as  he  said : 

“  I  admire  Joe’s  choice.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


CARMICHAEL  had  been  at  great  pains  to  secure 
the  right  man  for  the  school  at  Belsey’s  Cove. 
Writing  to  his  friend,  the  President  of  Mount  Stewart 
College,  he  said : 

“  I  have  taken  on  the  inspectorship  of  this  County  for 
a  few  years  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
work  in  the  schools.  I  am  specially  anxious  to  do  the 
best  I  possibly  can  for  our  young  people  here  at  the 
Cove.  Find  me  a  man  !  His  board  will  be  provided  here 
at  The  Gables,  and  he  will  get  double  the  salary  formerly 
paid.  It’s  all  too  little  at  that,  but  probably  the  best 
thing  in  the  County  of  its  kind. 

“  I  want  a  fellow  with  plenty  of  sense  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature — a  likeable  fellow,  with  some  personality. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  that  he  should  be  a  good 
athlete,  well  versed  in  ‘  the  manly  art.’  The  more  he 
knows  about  it  the  better,  for  reasons  which  you  will 
readily  divine.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  must  be 
of  a  clean,  sound  character.  Ordinary  qualifications  in 
the  way  of  scholarship  will  do  ;  but,  of  course,  the  more 
teaching  ability  he  has,  the  more  he  will  be  worth  to  us. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  a  small 
list  of  names.” 

The  President  sent  one  name — David  Alward’s. 

“  He’s  your  man,  without  a  doubt.  He  graduated 
from  the  college  last  spring  and  needs  to  earn  money  to 
pursue  his  law  course.  He  will  fill  the  bill  and,  I  think, 
the  place  will  suit  him.” 

Passing  House  Number  Four  on  his  way  to  the  school 
the.  Monday  morning  following  his  arrival,  Alward 
noticed  Fan  standing  m  the  door. 
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“  Just  a  word,  if  you  please,  Teacher !  ” 

Her  face  indicated  considerable  anxiety. 

“  I  hope  you  won’t  mind  me  saying  that  you’ll  likely 
have  need  of  a  lot  of  patience  to-day.” 

‘‘^Sure,  I’ll  need  patience  every  day.  But,  perhaps, 
you’ve  already  noticed  that  is  one  of  my  strong  points.” 

“  I  haven’t  been  impressed  by  it  as  yet.  But  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  you’ve  got  one  arm  in  a  sling. 
Mebbe  I  wouldn’t  be  speaking  to  you  like  this  if  you 
hadn’t  got  that  hurt  working  at  our  fish-flakes.” 

Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  I’m  in  for  a  rough 
tfrne  to-day  ?  Why,  there’ll  only  be  kiddies  there.  No 
grown-ups  for  months  yet.” 

“  There’ll  be  two  or  three  lumps  of  fellows  going  to¬ 
day.  They’re  up  to  mischief,  I’m  certain.  I’ve  had  a 
hint  of  it.  It’s  a  little  scheme  to  put  the  newr  teacher 
through  his  facings.” 


“  Thanks,  Fan!  It’s  mighty  good  of  you  to  warn 
me,  but  I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  any  trouble.  I’m  feeling 
particularly  sweet-tempered  this  morning.  Besides, 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  my  right  hand.” 

Arrived  at  the  school,  he  found  twenty-seven  pupils 
lined  up.  Their  ages  ranged  from  six  to  eighteen.  As 
they  trooped  in  after  him,  he  noticed  that  all  the 
boys  had  spring-halt.  They  lifted  their  feet  high  in 
the  air  and  then  thumped  them  to  the  floor  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  pile-drivers.  The  girls  showed 
signs  of  hysteria,  not  one  of  them  being  free  from 
the  giggles. 

They  seated  themselves  as  they  pleased.  Glancing 
round,  he  noticed  three  youths  who  might  be  classed 
as  adults.  They  were  seated  in  different  parts  of  the 
room. 

For  some  time  there  was  considerable  disorder.  He 
stood  quietly  at  his  desk  waiting  for  it  to  subside.  He 
waited  so  long  that  they  began  to  wonder  if  he  was 
ever  going  to  speak.  Then  he  waited  still  longer.  And 
now  their  curiosity  was  aroused.  They  were  wondering 
what  his  voice  would  be  like  and  what  his  first  words 
would  be.  Still  he  stood  there  motionless  and  silent. 
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By  this  time  there  was  only  an  occasional  giggle.  _  And 
still,  so  far  as  the  teacher  was  concerned,  the  silence 
remained  unbroken.  What  was  the  matter  with  him? 
Had  he  lost  the  power  of  speech  ?  It  was  something 
unprecedented.  It  was  positively  uncanny.  It  began 
to  get  on  their  nerves.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  him 
and  the  place  was  still  as  death. 

Then  he  took  up  a  little  book  and  began  to  read  the 
morning  prayer.  He  had  uttered  but  a  few  sentences 
when  a  raucous  voice  called  out : 

“  Stow  it !  Belay  there  !  Take  a  reef  in  your  jib  !  ” 

The  scholars  tittered,  and  the  teacher  looked  up  mildly 
from  his  reading.  The  sound  seemed  to  have  come 
from  a  quarter  where  one  of  the  grown  youths  was 
sitting.  But  surely  that  could  not  be  the  guilty  party — 
that  one  with  the  sweet,  placid,  choir-boy  face  ! 

Presently  the  reading  was  resumed. 

“  Grant  that  we  may  all  this  day  be - ” 

“Drunk!  All  drunk!  Dead  drunk!  All  under 
hatches  !  ” 

It  could  be  no  human  being  squawking  in  that  tone  ! 
He  closed  the  book  and  walked  down  to  the  youth  of 
the  sanctified  face.  Perched  upon  his  knee  was  the 
wickedest-looking  parrot  Alward  had  ever  seen.  And 
he  was  as  wicked  as  he  looked.  This  particular  bird, 
brought  home  from  the  West  Indies  by  an  older  brother 
of  the  youth  in  charge,  had  sailed  on  all  the  seven 
seas  and  knocked  about  in  countless  fo’c’sles  with 
sailors  of  many  nationalities.  He  was  a  hardened  old 
sinner — one  who  could  swear  in  at  least  half  a  dozen 
languages. 

Putting  his  hand  gently  on  the  shoulder  of  the  youth, 
Alward  asked  :  “  What’s  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Pudden-me-tame, 

I  hope  yours  is  the  same  !  ” 

replied  the  youth,  still  with  an  air  of  devoutness  unusual 
in  one  of  his  years. 

“  And  the  name  of  your  friend,  here?  ”  indicating 
the  bird. 
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“  Name  of  Caesar  !  ”  as  he  gently  stroked  the  parrot, 
which  was  eyeing  the  teacher  insolently. 

“  It  seems  that  Caesar  is  ambitious,”  said  Alward 
softly. 

“  Yep  !  He’s  anxious  to  larn.  Wants  to  larn  poetry 
and  scripture  and  rule  of  three.” 

“  I  fear  he’s  more  than  I  know  how  to  manage.  I 
haven’t  had  experience  with  that  sort  of  scholar  yet.  I 
wasn’t  expecting  to  have  scholars  with  feathers  and 
wings.  They  may  get  those  things  later  on;  but,  you 
see,  we’re  just  beginning  now.  Would  you  mind  taking 
the  bird  home  ?  ” 


“  Knock  his  bloomin’  block  off!  Put  him  in  irons  !  ” 
screamed  the  fowl. 

“  He  seems  a  bit  rough  tempered.  I’m  sure  I  shan’t 
be  able  to  get  on  with  him.” 

“  Roll  him  in  the  lee  scuppers  !  Throw  him  over¬ 
board  !  ”  screeched  the  infuriated  Csesar. 

“  Really,  Master  Pudden-me-tame,  you’ll  oblige  me 
greatly  by  going  now  and  taking  him  along  with  you.” 

The  youth  looked  up  at  him  with  the  coolest  expression 
imaginable. 

“  Oh,  you  go  chase  yourself  for  a  day  or  so  !  ” 

Alward  put  his  right  hand  between  the  shoulders  of 
the  speaker  and  made  sure  of  his  grip.  Then  he  suddenly 
tightened  it. 

“  Hi,  there  !  Leave  go  of  me  !  Leave  go,  I  say  !  ” 

Caesar  chimed  in  with  : 

“  Heave  out  your  anchor  !  ” 

The  anchor  was  put  out  in  the  shape  of  a  leg  well 
braced  against  the  desk.  The  next  instant  down  came 
the  youth  on  his  face,  with  the  desk  on  top  of  him.  Then, 
without  haste  and  without  perturbation,  the  youth  was 
dragged  to  the  door  and  out  into  the  school  yard.  There 
Alward  released  him.  Now  the  miscreant’s  face  was 
transfigured.  It  was  that  of  a  demon.  In  a  flash  he  was 
up  and  striking  wildly  at  the  teacher.  In  another  flash 
he  was  on  his  back  gazing  at  a  wonderful  display  of 
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stars.  When  the  stars  faded,  he  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  made  the  best  course  he  could  for  home. 

“  Who  was  that  pleasant  young  man  ?  ”  asked  Alward, 
on  his  return  to  the  school. 

“  Lemmie  Hebb,”  shouted  a  chorus  of  voices. 

“  I  like  Lemmie.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  more  of 
his  family  here  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  !  ”  shouted  the  scholars. 

After  this,  things  went  quietly  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Alward  wrote  two  sentences  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  asked  all  who  could  write  to  copy  them  on 
their  slates. 

The  first  sentence  ran  : 

“  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.” 

And  the  other : 

“  Pride  goeth  before  destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.” 

Alward  had  not  been  living  four  days  in  the  same 
house  with  Miss  Charlie  for  nothing. 

He  was  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  the  scholars 
to  see  how  the  work  was  being  done.  Presently  the 
school  was  startled  by  a  wild  yell.  It  appeared  that  Lize 
Corkum  had  gone  mad.  She  was  giving  an  acrobatic 
exhibition  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  screaming  to 
the  top  of  her  voice : 

“  Wow  !  Jim  Warfield’s  put  a  live  mouse  down  me 
back  so  he  has  !  It’s  runnin’  all  over  me.  It’s  eatin’  me 
alive  !  ” 

“  Which  is  Jim  Warfield  ?  ”  asked  Alward. 

“  That  one !  ”  A  dozen  fingers  were  pointed  at  a 
wizzened,  red-headed  youngster. 

“  Did  you  do  that,  Jim?  ” 

Pleathe,  Thir,”  squeaked  this  hopeful,  “  ’tain’t  a 
live  mouthe  !  Stun  dead  when  I  took  it  from  the  trap.” 

This  announcement  brought  little  or  no  relief  to  the 
overburdened  feelings  of  Lize.  She  set  up  another  series 
of  shrieks. 

Whether  Elsie  Publicover  would  have  ventured  to  try 
conclusions  with  a  living  mouse  may  be  matter  for 
conjecture.  But  the  decease  of  the  monster  having  been 
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declared,  the  case  stood  differently.  She  thrust  a  long 
arm  down  the  Corkum  spine  and,  after  considerable 
fumbling,  extracted  the  cause  of  offence. 

Then  Lize  made  a  dash  for  Jim. 

“  You  dirty  little  beast.  I’ll  have  the  rotten  heart 
out  of  you,  so  I  will !  ” 

Jim  bolted  from  the  room. 

This  storm  having  also  subsided,  the  school  came  once 
more  into  quiet  waters.  Alward  called  for  those  who 
were  in  the  Fourth  Reader  to  come  forward  and  stand 
in  line  before  the  platform. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  Elisha  Tomblin, 
eighteen,  and  big  for  his  years,  decided  it  was  time  for 
him  to  make  a  slight  diversion.  He  took  a  pipe  from  his 
pocket  and  lit  it. 

Alward  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

“  I  don’t  think  it’s  usual  to  smoke  in  school.” 

“  When  I  wants  to  smoke,  I  smokes,”  Tomblin  coolly 
replied. 

“  While  you  are  here  you  are  supposed  to  consider 
what  I  want.  I’d  rather  you’d  wait  till  recess  for  your 
smoke.” 

“  Garn  with  yer !  What’s  chewin’  yer?  When  I 
wants  to  smoke,  I  smokes.  Yer  can’t  put  me  out  like  yer 
did  Lemmie  Hebb.” 

“  I  don’t  intend  to.” 

“  I  ’low  yer  don’t!  Yer  wouldn’t  try  it  more  than 
once  !  ”  declared  Tomblin  truculently. 

“  You  look  like  an  intelligent  lad,  but  you  scarcely 
grasp  my  meaning.” 

“  What  d’yer  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  that  I’m  going  to  give  you  three  seconds  to 
put  that  pipe  away.  After  that,  well,  you  can  go  or  stay, 
as  you  like.” 

Alward  slipped  his  left  arm  out  of  the  sling  and 
Dut  it  behind  his  back.  Tomblin  uttered  a  roar, 
owered  his  head  and  sprang  at  him,  shooting  out  both 
lis  fists. 

Alward  sent  out  his  right.  Tomblin  went  down  like 
a  log. 
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“  You’ve  killed  him  !  ”  shrieked  one  of  the  older  girls. 
“  You’re  a  murderer  !  ” 

“  Not  so  bad  as  that.  He’ll  come  round  in  a  minute.” 

Fifteen  seconds  later  Tomblin  was  sitting  up  and 
staring  wildly  about  him.  His  hand  went  to  his  head. 

“  What  yer  hit  me  with  ?  ” 

“  With  this !  ”  Alward  held  out  his  right  hand. 
“  Shall  I  help  you  up?  You  look  a  little  tired.” 

Declining  the  proferred  assistance,  Tomblin  staggered 
to  his  feet. 

“  You  can  please  yourself  now  about  going  out.  You 
are  quite  welcome  to  stay.” 

Tomblin  made  for  the  door. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  silence  was  unbroken  save 
by  the  click  of  pencils.  The  scholars  were  not  only 
subdued,  but  awed.  Some  of  them  were  vowing  that  if 
they  once  got  out  of  that  room  alive,  nothing  on  earth 
would  ever  tempt  them  back  again. 

Alward  touched  the  bell  and  they  all  looked  up. 

“  Scholars,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  want  any  of  you  to  be 
frightened  of  me,  except  when  you’re  tempted  to  be 
disobedient  or  insolent.  I  don’t  allow  that  sort  of  thing 
at  all.  But  apart  from  that,  you’ll  find  me  kind  and 
patient,  and  not  fussy  about  trifles.  We’re  here  to  work 
together.  I  want  to  help  you  all  I  can.  I  expect  to  get 
fond  of  you,  and  I  want  you  to  like  me.  You’ll  like  me 
all  the  better  for  knowing  that  you  can’t  fool  with  me. 
Resume  your  work  !  ” 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  a  muffled  roar  was  heard 
from  the  schoolyard.  Presently  a  big,  red-whiskered 
man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  soiled  white  canvas,  burst  into 
the  room.  He  was  livid  with  rage. 

“Where’s  Li-li-lize  Cor-cor-corkum  ?  Lu-lu-lump’s 
big’s  a  hen’s  egg  !  ” 

“  Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  do  you  want?  ”  asked 
Alward. 

“  Li-li-lize  Corkum  !  Wring  her  damn  neck  !  ” 

Lize  was  quaking  with  terror.  Her  face  was  as  white 
as  a  sheet. 

Alward  realised  that  this  must  be  Stammerin’  Martin. 
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"If  you  mean  that  your  young  scamp  of  a  Jim  has  a 
lump  on  his  head,  I  can  tell  you  that  Lize  didn’t  give  it 
to  him.  No  one  here  did  it.  He  wasn’t  touched.  He 
must  have  hurt  himself  on  his  way  home.  If  he  got  what 
he  deserved,  he’d  have  several  lumps  on  his  head." 

“  Where’s  Li-li-lize  ?  ’’ 

“  Never  you  mind  where  she  is  !  You’re  not  to  come 
here  threatening  any  of  my  scholars  !  Certainly  I’ll  not 
allow  you  to  touch  one  of  my  girls.  You’d  better  move 
on  !  We  have  work  to  do  here.” 

Martin  had  now  located  Lize.  He  made  a  rush  for 
her,  but  found  the  teacher  in  his  way.  He  struck  out 
at  Alward  savagely.  Again  the  teacher  slipped  his  left 
arm  out  of  its  sling  and  held  it  behind  him. 

Martin  was  raining  blows  at  him.  One  of  them  caught 
him  in  the  chest  and  sent  him  backwards  several  paces. 
The  rest  he  dodged  and  parried.  Presently  he  saw  his 
opening.  He  leaped  forward  and  drove  out  his  right 
hand.  It  was  a  terrific  blow.  Martin  collapsed  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor.  The  blow  had  caught  him  fair  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw. 

For  a  time  there  was  the  silence  of  the  grave.  At 
length  Martin  opened  his  eyes.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
get  up,  but  sank  back. 

After  a  while  he  got  to  his  feet.  As  he  made  his  way 
to  the  door  they  heard  him  muttering  : 

“  N-n-n-nation  !  ” 

As  he  disappeared  from  the  room  Lize  Corkum  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  shouted : 

“  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Alward!  ” 

The  school  joined  lustily  in  the  ovation. 

On  his  way  home  at  noon,  Alward  found  Fan  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door  of  her  house. 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  laughter. 

“  It  must  be  a  sad  and  mournful  sort  of  school  you 
keep  up  there,”  she  said.  “  It’s  looked  like  a  funeral 
procession  coming  back  from  there  all  the  forenoon.” 

She  looked  him  over  carefully. 

“  No,  Fan;  we’ve  had  a  very  pleasant  morning  of  it. 
Just  here  and  there  one  who  didn’t  like  our  style.  Of 
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course,  you’d  expect  it  to  be  a  bit  dull  for  the  older 
fellows.” 

Carmichael  was  keen  to  learn  how  matters  had  pro¬ 
gressed.  When  Alward  had  finished  his  brief  recital  of 
events,  the  inspector  said : 

‘‘Excellent!  A  fine  morning’s  work!  Worth  more 
than  years  of  preaching.  But  I  wonder  what  you’d  be 
like  if  you  got  going  with  your  two  hands  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IRONBOUND  reserved  a  special  niche  in  its  temple 
of  fame  for  men  of  fighting  blood.  Trial  by 
combat  was  a  favourite  method  of  settling  disputes, 
whether  of  a  major  or  minor  nature.  It  commended 
itself  as  being  more  expeditious  and  likewise  more 
economical  than  an  appeal  to  law,  with  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  yielding  a  keener  form  of  excitement.  Occa¬ 
sions  for  these  contests  were  not  far  to  seek.  Granting 
that  the  general  conditions  were  favourable — winter, 
idleness,  gossip,  and  rum  conspiring  to  create  a  conten¬ 
tious  atmosphere  and  develop  the  bellicose  vein — 
interesting  encounters  could  be  easily  arranged. 

In  these  matters  Ironbound  was  a  law  unto  itself.  It 
yielded  allegiance  to  no  fine-spun  set  of  pugilistic  rules. 
It  was  understood,  of  course,  that  no  belligerent  should 
attack  his  opponent  with  any  weapon  other  than  those 
with  which  Nature  had  equipped  him.  He  must  not  kick 
him  below  the  belt.  Biting  was  considered  bad  form  and 
was  discouraged.  At  the  outset  the  rivals,  must  fairly 
face  each  other  and  make  a  mutual  declaration  of  readi¬ 
ness.  After  that  the  order  of  battle  could  be  left  to  take 
its  course.  All  methods  of  procedure  were  equally 
without  prejudice. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  only  one 
man  had  been  killed  in  these  encounters,  and  that  by 
misadventure.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  had  been 
crippled,  while  but  a  modest  number  had  been  perma¬ 
nently  disfigured.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  Iron- 
bound  region  included  a  dozen  fishing  settlements; 
remembering  that  political  feeling  ran  high  and  ejections 
were  frequent;  bearing  in  mind  the  provocative  and 
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inflammable  elements  in  human  nature  when  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  rival  settlements  convened  at  big  dances  or 
tea-meetings — the  recorded  casualties  were  not  regarded 
as  excessive.  Certainly  they  were  not  sufficient  to  act 
as  a  deterrent. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  honour  of  the  Cove  in 
fistic  matters  had  been  mainly  entrusted  to  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  John  Eisenhaur.  True,  there  were  others 
capable  of  bearing  a  strenuous  and  joyous  part,  but 
when  a  Waterloo  was  to  be  won  the  call  went  forth  for 
Eisenhaur.  He  was  now  something  past  his  finest  fight¬ 
ing  prime,  but  his  will  to  conquer  was  as  good  as  ever, 
and  he  was  still  one  of  the  hardest  nuts  on  Ironbound 
to  crack.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
take  the  keenest  interest  and  delight  in  Alward’s 
achievements  on  the  opening  day  of  the  school.  He 
reckoned  that  in  the  person  of  the  teacher  the  Cove  had 
found  a  new  champion  for  the  contests  of  the  winter. 

Having  brought  teacher  and  trustees  together  at  his 
house  on  the  following  Saturday  evening,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  extend  himself  in  dispensing  a  gracious 
hospitality. 

“  I  ’low  we’ll  jest  open  this  here  meetin’  with  a  small 
taste  o’  something.  There’s  a  bit  of  fog  in  the  air 
to-night,  and  a  little  throat  gargle  won’t  come  amiss. 
Tish,  fetch  the  bottle!  You’ll  jine  us,  Alward,  won’t 
you,  in  a  toothful?  ” 

“  Depends  upon  what  it  is.  I  don’t  take  spirits.” 

“  Well,  I  wont  go  so  fur  as  to  say  they  ain’t  no  sperret 
in  this  cordial,  nor  yet  to  say  it  won’t  put  sperret  into 
you.  But  it  ain’t  nothin’  intoxicatin’.  It’s  jest  some  of 
Tish’s  home-made  elderberry  wine.  It’s  real  good 
stuff;  a  heart-warmer,  a  cloud-disperser,  a  corpse- 
reviver.  Here,  jest  sample  it,  and  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
there’s  no  harm  done  !  ” 

Fie  filled  a  tumbler  with  the  liquid  and  passed  it  to  his 
guest.  Alward  tasted  it  and  began  to  cough.  He 
coughed  so  violently  that  the  contents  of  the  glass  were 
in  danger  of  being  spilled.  Eisenhaur  at  once  relieved 
him  of  the  tumbler. 
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That  won’t  do.  We  mustn’t  waste  it.  I  ’low  you 
got  it  down  the  wrong  passage.  You’re  all  right  now. 
J  ake  a  decent  swig  of  it !  One  swaller  don’t  make  a 
summer.” 

Alward  shook  his  head.  ”  Thank  you,  no  more  for 
me  !  Why,  man,  it’s  liquid  fire  !  ” 

Eisenhaur  turned  his  head  aside  and  winked  at  Pheb 
Ramey. 

1  ’low  it’s  a  well-made  drop  o’  wine  all  right  good 
enough.  It  could  look  a  king  in  the  face  and  not  take 
shame.  You  could  have  a  good  time  on  that.  When  it 
comes  to  elderberry  wine  they  ain’t  no  one  on  Ironbound 
kin  beat  Tish.” 

Don’t  let  ’em  fool  you,  Teacher!  ”  said  Tish. 

John’s  tryin’  to  be  smart.  Wants  to  git  you  on  your 
ear.  He’s  the  north  end  of  a  dogfish  swimmin’  south, 
so  he  is  !  That  ain’t  no  elderberry  wine;  it’s  a  mixture 
of  old  Jamaica  rum,  raw  alcohol,  and  brandy.  It’s 
strong  enough  to  gag  a  lizard.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Eisenhaur!  I’ll  keep  my  eye  on 
your  precious  husband.” 

John  grinned. 

“  Mr.  Alward  knows  I  ain’t  takin’  him  for  no  fool. 
Course  he  could  tell  it  wasn’t  no  slop,  soon’s  he  tasted  it. 
I  jest  wanted  him  to  sample  it.  Now,  boys,  it’s  easy  and 
keerful  on  this  !  ” 

He  tipped  the  tumbler  and  took  a  swallow.  Then  it 
circulated  among  the  other  trustees.  When  it  came 
back  to  him,  there  was  still  a  portion  left. 

“  There,  Tish,  that’s  for  you  !  ” 

She  flung  him  a  contemptuous  glance.  “  Sarve  you 
right  if  it  burns  the  liver  pin  outern  you.”  With  that 
she  carefully  poured  the  remaining  portion  of  the  liquor 
back  into  the  bottle.  Having  replaced  the  cork,  thrust¬ 
ing  it  in  hard  and  smiting  it  with  her  fist,  she  returned  the 
bottle  to  the  cupboard. 

The  pipes  were  brought  into  requisition.  Presently 
Eisenhaur  hitched  his  chair  nearer  to  that  of  the  teacher. 

“  We  was  thinkin’  we’d  like  to  say  to  you  that 
accordin’  to  our  idee  things  is  goin’  the  right  way  at 
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the  school.  You  had  a  ruther  lively  time  of  it  a’ 
Monday,  if  all  reports  is  true.” 

“  Not  what  could  be  called  exactly  lively.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  slight  misunderstandings  at  the  out¬ 
set,  but  we  soon  got  everything  smoothed  out  and 
settled  down.” 

Eisenhaur  roared  with  laughter. 

“  I  ’low  that’s  the  correct  way  to  put  it.  Martin  got 
settled  down  all  right  good  enough,  and  he  seems  all 
smoothed  out.  Says  he’s  glad  things  turned  out  that 
way.  He’s  always  felt  a  bit  sheepish  ’bout  thrashin’ 
young  Cooper,  t’other  teacher.” 

“  Shows  a  pleasant  disposition  on  his  part,”  replied 
Alward. 

“  I  ’low  John  was  a  readin’  his  compass  wrong  when 
he  said  they’d  be  chaps  goin’  to  the  school  as  could  lick 
you  with  one  hand,”  thundered  Pheb. 

“  We’re  all  liable  to  make  little  mistakes  like  that,” 
replied  Alward  smilingly. 

John  assumed  a  crouching  attitude,  chin  on  fist.  “  We 
was  ruther  wantin’  to  know  jest  what  sort  of  blow  it 
was  that  put  Martin  asleep.  Was  it  a  straight  drive, 
a  hook,  or  an  upper  cut?  ” 

“  I  can’t  be  quite  certain.  Probably  it  was  a  drive 
with  a  little  upper  in  it. 

“  Jest  what  I  ’lowed.  Didn’t  I  say  so,  Tish  ?  You 
heerd  me  say  so.” 

“  You  say  more’n  your  prayers,”  she  snapped,  as  she 
flung  herself  out  of  the  room. 

Seeming  to  dismiss  the  subject,  John  remarked: 
“  There’s  to  be  a  big  Church  tea-meetin’  in  to  Z wicker’s 
South  next  month.  We  was  all  ’lowin’  to  go  in  and 
thought  of  asking  you  to  jine  us.  ’Twon’t  cost  you 
nothin’.” 

“  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused  !  Tea-meetings  are  my 
pet  aversion  I  wouldn’t  be  found  dead  at  one.” 

“  I  ’low  nothin’  like  that  won’t  happen.  We  gin’rally 
have  a  jolly  time.  Tea-meetin’s  is  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunities  fur  settlin’  any  little  scores  that  may  be  out- 
standin’  between  the  different  settlements  like.  Peter 
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Himmelman  is  givin’  out  as  how  he’s  the  champeeon  of 
Ironbound  this  year.  We  was  thinkin’  we  might  fix  up 
fur  a  little  go  betwixt  you  and  him.  Himmelman  stands 
fur  Green  Harbour.  We  ’low  you  kin  put  it  over  him 
all  right  good  enough.  You’ll  jest  need  to  watch  his 
feet.  He  ain’t  no  match  fur  you  with  his  fistses.  Do  the 
Cove  a  lot  of  good  if  you’d  consent  to  jine  us.” 

Alward  showed  some  heat. 

What  do  you  men  take  me  for  ?  A  swaggering  bully  ? 
I  haven’t  come  down  here  to  be  a  nose-bruiser  for  Iron- 
bound,  but  to  teach  a  school;  to  help  the  young  people 
to  a  little  knowledge  and  refinement.  What  you  suggest 
is  simply  disgusting.” 

Eisenhaur’s  face  fell. 

“  We  sure  didn’t  mean  no  offence.  We  jest  ’lowed 
you  might  be  willin’  to  push  the  Cove  up  a  peg  in  its 
standin’  ’mong  the  settlements.  You’ve  got  a  gift,  and 
it’s  fur  use.  You  oughten  to  hide  your  light  under  a 
bushel.” 

Tish  had  entered  in  time  to  catch  the  drift  of  the 
conversation.  She  blazed  out  with: 

“  Mr.  Alward,  I  think  the  best  you  can  make  of  what 
John  nominates  as  your  gift  is  to  knock  the  heads  of 
these  trustees  together.  Roofians,  I  call  ’em  !  They 
ain’t  one  of  ’em  got  senst  enough  to  see  the  difference 
’tween  a  plug-ugly  and  a  gentleman  schoolmaster.” 

“  Not  so  hot,  Tish  !  I  ’low  Mr.  Alward  is  workin’  here 
in  the  interests  of  civilization.  It  ud  set  civilization  for- 
rad  quite  a  step  if  he  was  to  give  Pete  a  damn  good 
lickin’.  But  we  ain’t  goin’  to  press  the  matter.” 

Presently  Tish  entered  with  a  tray. 

“  I’m  awfid  sorry,  Mr.  Alward,  that  I’ve  spiled  the 
muffins.  It  was  listenin’  to  John’s  foolish  talk.  Please 
don’t  tech  ’em  !  After  Miss  Charlie’s  muffins  they  ain’t 
more’n  sour  dough.  The  coffee’s  rotten  too.  Don’t 
seem  to  git  no  sich  coffee  these  days  as  we  used  to.  But 
mebbe  ’twon’t  pizen  you.  Try  a  cup  ?  ” 

The  coffee  was  delicious  and  the  muffins  melted  in  the 
mouth. 

During  the  refreshments,  John  asked: 
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“Seen  the  new  Sayer’s  yit,  any  of  youse  ?  She’s  a 

Sreat  Almanac  this  time.  Got  her  this  afternoon  from 
illy  Oxner  at  the  Crick.  He  says  it’s  in  it  all  about  a 
trip  of  Sayer’s  people  to  the  North  Pole.  Mebbe  Mr. 
Alward  ’ll  read  it  to  us.” 

The  two  publications  which  exercised  the  greatest 
authority  over  the  people  of  Ironbound  were  the  Bible 
and  Sayer’s  Almanac.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  of 
being  more  modern  and  up-to-date.  It  also  gained  in 
popularity  from  the  fact  that  it  devoted  itself  exclusively 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  body.  Its  business  in  life 
was  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  line  of  potent  remedies 
known  as  Sayer’s  Pills,  Elixir  and  Balm. 

Incidentally  it  recorded  many  thrilling  adventures  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  these  remedies  to 
distant  and  obscure  parts  of  the  world.  Readers  of  a 
suspicious  turn  of  mind  might  regard  the  narratives  as 
containing  a  large  admixture  of  fiction.  A  confirmed 
cynic  might  view  them  as  being  wholly  a  work  of  the 
imagination.  On  Ironbound,  however,  they  were  taken 
literally  and  hugely  enjoyed. 

The  issue  to  which  Eisenhaur  referred  contained  a  long 
recital  of  the  adventures  of  the  crew  of  The  Balm  O’ 
Gilead,  a  brigantine  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the 
Sayer’s  people  to  take  a  load  of  their  goods  up  Labrador 
and  Greenland  way. 

The.  reading  of  the  story  occupied  Alward  a  full  hour. 
The  listeners  hung  upon  every  word  with  breathless 
attention.  There  was  an  occasional  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
as  when  they  learned  how  the  Anticosti  Lighthouse 
keeper’s  family  had  been  cured  of  Typhoid  by  the  Elixir, 
or  a  Labrador  settlement  rescued  from  Scurvy  by  use 
of  the  Pills  and  Balm.  They  gave  grunts  of  approval  as 
the  writer  dealt  in  graphic  fashion  with  experiences  of 
storms  and  ice-blockades,  of  visits  to  Esquimo  vil¬ 
lages,  and  the  shooting  of  seals  and  walrus.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  dead  silence  remained  unbroken  save  for 
the  cadences  of  the  reader’s  voice.  Even  when  they 
refilled  and  re-lighted  their  pipes  they  did  it  silently,  never 
taking  their  eyes  from  the  reader’s  face. 
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The  end  of  the  story  told  how  the  crew  of  The  Balm  O’ 
Gilead  crowned  their  achievements  by  taking  a  balloon 
and  reaching  the  North  Pole. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  deep  breaths  were 
drawn  and  there  was  a  general  shifting  of  chairs. 

“  I  knowed  it  ud  be  that  way,”  said  John.  “  I  always 
said  if  they  got  to  the  Pole  it  ud  be  in  a  balloon.  Didn’t 
I  Tish?  You  heerd  me  say  it  many  a  time.” 

Did  you  note  that  pint  ’bout  the  spearin’  of  that 
whale  off  Anticoast  ?  ”  inquired  Pheb.  “  Did  you  mark 
how  he  made  off  at  fifty  mile  an  hour  when  he  got  the 
harpoon  into  him  ?  That  was  cos  the  harpoon  had  been 
dipped  into  the  Elixir.  It  put  the  very  devil  into  that 
whale.” 

“  Sartin,  we  all  noticed  that,”  said  John.  “  What  do 
you  take  us  fur  ?  ” 

Alward  scanned  the  faces  of  the  trustees  closely  for 
indications  of  disguised  merriment.  He  realised  that  he 
had  still  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  these  men  of  Iron- 
bound.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  when  they  were  serious 
and  when  only  mischievous.  Were  they  pulling  his  leg  ? 
Did  they  really  see  through  the  affair  and  recognise  it 
for  what  it  was — a  clever  advertisement — or  had  they 
gulped  it  all  down  as  fact  ?  It  soon  became  clear  that 
they  had  taken  the  matter  literally.  Not  a  man  of  them 
had  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  historical  authenticity 
of  the  tale. 

It  was  now  time  to  disperse.  John  rose  along  with 
his  guests. 

“  If  you  don’t  mind,  Alward,  I’d  like  to  walk  up  to 
The  Gables  with  you.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
something.” 

“  Certainly,  come  along  !  ” 

When  they  were  by  themselves  Eisenhaur  cleared  his 
thioat  and  said. 

“  It’s  a  question  I’ve  been  wantin’  to  ask  you,  and  I 
didn’t  want  no  one  else  around.  I’ve  taken  a  shine  to 
you  like,  and  don’t  want  you  to  git  into  no  trouble.  It’s 
been  trouble  made  at  Belsey’s  before  to-day  jest  because 
they  wasn’t  no  one  to  sound  a  word  of  warnin’.  One  of 
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the  teachers  had  to  leave  on  that  account.  I’m  wantin’ 
to  put  you  wise,  so’s  you  kin  stay.” 

‘  Well  now,  that’s  real  friendly  of  you,  Eisenhaur. 
But  I  hope  the  matter  isn’t  as  serious  as  you  seem  to 
suggest.” 

“  It’s  serious  enough  if  you  ain’t  understandin’  the 
situation.  I’m  goin’  to  ask  you  a  deep  question,  and  I 
hope  you’ll  give  me  a  straightforward  answer.  You  kin 
trust  me  to  keep  it  to  myself  I  ain’t  no  blab.  I  kin 
stand  fur  a  friend  all  right  good  enough.” 

“  Fire  away  with  your  question  !  ” 

“  If  you  feel  that  you’d  ruther  not  answer  at  all,  I 
won’t  take  no  offence.  Mebbe  ’twould  be  best  fur  you 
to  keep  a  shet  mouth  on  the  subject  to  me  and  every¬ 
body  else.  But  if  you  feel  like  answerin’  I’ll  keep  the 
secret.  The  question  is  this:  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
worse  than  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Eisenhaur,  you  old  son  of  a  gun  !  ”  laughed  Alward, 
as  he  slapped  the  secretary  on  the  back.  “You  got  me 
that  time  !  Hooked  me  for  fair  !  I  really  thought  you 
were  in  earnest.  You’ve  missed  your  calling.  You 
should  go  on  the  stage.  You’ve  got  the  making  of  a 
good  actor  in  you.” 

John  looked  bewildered.  He  also  looked  troubled. 

“  I  say,  Alward,  I’m  not  foolin’.  I’m  serious.  Before 
God  I  am.  I’m  a  man  that  would  like  to  save  his  soul 
when  it  comes  to  the  pinch.  I  wouldn’t  be  dast  to  joke 
about  no  sich  matter  as  this.  If  you  feel  like  makin’  a 
joke  of  it,  mebbe  I’d  better  go  home.” 

“  No,  don’t  do  that !  I’ll  answer  your  question.  You 
ask  me,  seriously,  Did  I  ever  see  anything  worse  than 
myself  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  what  I  asked.” 

“  Then  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Yes,  I’ve 
often  seen  things  worse  than  myself.  I’ve  seen  them 
recently.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Alward.  I  don’t  mind 
tellin’  you  it  takes  a  load  off  my  mind.” 

But  wouldn’t  any  decent  man  answer  the  question  in 
the  same  way  ?  Wouldn’t  he  be  compelled  to  ?  ” 
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“  There’s  some  that  don’t.  We  had  a  teacher  here 
that  didn’t.  Nobody  wouldn’t  have  him  in  the  house 
when  they  found  it  out.  He  zvas  an  infidel.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  quite  grasp  your  meaning  yet,  John..”' 

“  But  you  said  you’d  seen  ’em.” 

“  Seen  what  ?  ” 

“  Walkin’  sperrits  !  Ghosts  !  You  said  you’d  often 
seen  ’em.” 

“  So  that’s  what  you’re  driving  at!  Well,  then,  I 
haven’t  seen  them — never.” 

“  I  hope  that  ain’t  sayin’  you  don’t  believe  in  ’em? 
You  won’t  say  they  can’t  never  come  out?  ” 

Recalling  his  conversation  with  Fan  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival  at  the  Cove,  he  replied  cautiously : 

“  I  don’t  feel  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  that.  But, 
speaking  simply  for  myself,  I’ve  not  been  honoured  with 
the  sight  of  a  ghost  as  yet.  Perhaps  it’s  a  pleasure  in 
store  for  me.  You  never  know  your  luck.” 

“  Cripes !  I  don’t  know  about  the  honour,  but  it 
sartin  ain’t  no  pleasure  in  seein’  of  ’em.  I’ve  seen 
three  .  .  .  Crazy  Hanner,  blind  Rhino,  and  old 

Zeek  Bush — him  that  got  his  neck  broke  at  a  barn-raisin’ 
ten  year  back.  Gawd  !  I  don’t  want  to  see  no  more  of 
’em.  Crazy  Hanner  was  the  worst.  She  fair  riz  the 
hair  on  my  head.” 

“  Well,  let’s  hope  they’ll  all  give  you  the  go-by  from 
now  on.” 

“  That’s  what  I’m  hopin’,  but  you  never  kin  tell. 
They  pop  onto  you  before  you  have  time  to  say  ‘  Our 
Father.’  ” 

“  But,  John,  do  you  think  they  mean  to  do  harm  when 
they  come  ?  Why  not  believe  they  come  for  some  good 
purpose  ?  ” 

He  had  not  discussed  the  matter  with  Fan  Belsey  for 
nothing. 

“  I  ain’t  thinkin’  they  come  to  do  any  harm  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  bring  bad  news.  They’re  death’s  fore¬ 
runners.  It’s  always  somebody  dies  after  one  of  them 
ghosts’  visits.  I  never  knowed  it  to  fail.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  something  like  that  is  bound  to 
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follow.  But  I’ve  noticed  the  same  thing  happens  after 
you  get  a  bird  tapping  at  your  window.  It  mayn't 
happen  for  some  considerable  time,  but  it  works  out 
that  way  in  the  end." 

“  I  'low  that’s  right.  Well,  I'm  glad  you’re  sound  on 
the  ghost  question.  You’ll  go  through  now  all  right 
good  enough.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CARMICHAEL  was  working  late.  As  Alward 
entered  the  Den  he  pushed  aside  his  manuscript 
and  reached  for  a  pipe. 

Had  a  pleasant  evening,  Psedagogus  ?  ” 

So  so.  Interesting  in  some  respects,  but  rather 
trying.  Really,  it’s  pathetic  to  see  full-grown  men  in 
a  Christian  country  with  the  minds  of  little  children,  the 
instincts  of  savages,  and  the  grovelling  superstitions  of 
so  many  pagans.” 

“  You’ve  evidently  been  up  against  something.  Did 
you  run  into  the  whole  combination?  ” 

“  I  certainly  did.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  stand  it, 
sir,  to  live  here  permanently.  It’s  a  mystery  to  me  how 
you  ever  came  to  settle  down  here.  For  a  man  of  your 
calibre  and  attainments  it  looks  to  me  like  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  For  me  it  would  spell  exile  and  imprisonment.” 

“  Paedagogus,  you  do  put  it  strongly.  But,  tell  me, 
do  I  so  sadly  impress  you  as  an  object  of  pity?  Do  I 
present  before  you  the  mien  of  a  condemned  criminal, 
or  of  some  distressed  and  distracted  creature  who  has 
missed  his  way  ?  ” 

No,  that  was  a  part  of  the  mystery.  Had  Carmichael 
been  a  cynic,  a  stoic,  or  a  misanthrope,  Alward  could 
have  understood  it.  But  he  was  the  very  reverse  of 
these.  He  was  appreciative,  tender,  mobile,  optimistic. 
He  was  living  his  life  here  with  joyous  enthusiasm,  this 
notable  man — wealthy,  aristocratic,  cultured  to  the 
finger-tips. 

Answering  Carmichael’s  queries,  Alward  replied : 

“  You  wear  no  such  aspect,  sir.  That’s  the  strangest 
part  of  the  whole  business.  I  wish  I  had  it  in  me  to  be 
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as  happy  as  you  appear  to  be.  I  can  see  that  you  are 
here  from  choice,  and  not  from  any  necessity,  as  in  my 
case.  But  what  considerations  could  incline  you  to  such 
a  choice  beats  me.” 

“  A  number  of  considerations  influenced  me.  For  one 
thing,  I  like  outdoor  life,  rugged  scenery,  and  a  bracing 
air.  One  gets  those  things  here,  doesn’t  he?  ” 

“  Yes,  up  to  the  hilt.  I  like  the  place  for  those  things 
myself.” 

“  Then  why  shouldn’t  I  live  here?  I’m  well  fixed 
financially.  I  haven’t  any  need  to  provide  myself  with 
an  income,  or  any  desire  to  increase  my  capital.  Being 
soundly  invested,  it  increases  fast  enough  of  its  own 
accord.  I  can  just  leave  it  alone.  I  manage  to  get  rid 
of  most  of  the  proceeds  in  a  decent  way,  and  that’s  my 
only  concern  regarding  it.” 

But  there’s  your  work,  sir,  your  profession.  You’re 
a  preacher,  and,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  say  so,  a  brilliant 
and  powerful  one.  You  could  be  filling  one  of  the 
greatest  pulpits  in  the  land.” 

“  Well,  now  you’re  coming  on  to  debatable  ground. 
I  could,  and  yet  I  couldn’t.  With  my  present  religious 
beliefs  I  couldn’t  hope  to  fit  in  comfortably  with  any 
denomination.  The  only  thing  for  it  would  be  an 
independent  work  in  some  hall  of  my  own.  I’ve  had 
inclinations  in  that  direction,  and  may  possibly  come  to 
it  one  of  these  days,  but  the  time  for  it  isn’t  yet.” 

“  I  haven’t  heard  you  preach  anything,  sir,  that 
mightn’t  be  given  out  from  any  orthodox  pulpit.” 

“  That  may  well  be.  I’m  not  sent  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  I’m  not  disposed  to  disturb  faith  even  in  harm¬ 
less  traditions,  much  less  in  fundamental  realities.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  should  resent  being  put  under 
inquest  by  Church  Councils  regarding  my  private 
beliefs.  I’m  at  what  is  considered  to  be  a  loose  end 
theologically.” 

“  I  never  should  have  suspected  it,  sir.  May  you  not 
be  a  little  over-sensitive  and  hyper-conscientious  about 
the  divergence  between  your  own  beliefs  and  the 
recognised  standards  ?  ” 
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I  don’t  think  so.  I  know  how  these  things  go. 
There’s  a  mania  for  heresy-hunting  in  Canada  to-day. 
I  might  turn  out  and  hunt  the  other  fellows,  since  I 
naturally  think  they,  and  not  I,  are  heretical.  But  the 
thing  is  not  to  my  taste.  I  believe  in  contending  earn¬ 
estly  for  my  faith,  but  not  in  the  way  of  controversy. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  overthrowing  religious  error 
or  of  establishing  religious  truth  by  argument.  I’ve 
never  convinced  anybody  by  an  argument  yet,  and  don’t 
expect  to  as  long  as  I  live.  We  verify  our  faith  in 
experience.  We  get  it  winnowed  and  cleansed  through 
the  struggle  of  life,  and  in  no  other  way.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  can  say  that  I  believe  more  things,  bigger 
things,  and  better  things  than  I  used  to  do,  but  on  other 
grounds  than  formerly.” 

“I’m  wondering,  sir,  where  you  part  company  with 
the  so-called  orthodoxists.” 

“  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  can’t  admit  that  the  collection 
of  writings  known  as  the  Bible,  contains,  from  cover 
to  cover,  nothing  but  the  pure  and  unadulterated  mind 
and  word  of  God.  In  order  to  do  that  I  should  have  to 
believe  in  a  large  number  of  human  beings  having  been 
made  into  temporary  spiritual  infallibilities  under  the 
influence  of  Inspiration.  That  seems  to  me  an  irreverent 
view.  There  is  only  room  in  this  universe  for  one 
infallibility — that  is  God.” 

“  But  could  that  view  get  you  into  trouble?  The 
statement  of  it  sounds  like  an  axiom.” 

“  The  working  out  of  it  would  involve  contention  and 
misunderstanding.  For  instance,  if  I  should  repudiate 
some  doctrine  of  Paul’s  that  seemed  to  me  unsound. 
The  theological  circle  in  which  I  moved  during  my 
seminary  days  was  much  under  the  dominance  of 
Paul.  His  hand  rested  heavy  upon  my  professors  and 
fellow  students.  It  rested  heavy  on  me  for  a  time. 
I’m  still  ready  to  welcome  it  as  the  helping  hand 
of  a  distinguished  fellow  soldier,  but  I  repudiate  it  as 
the  hand  of  a  commander.  He’s  not  my  master;  I’m 
sure  he  never  wished  to  be.  Certainly  he  permitted  no 
human  being  to  lord  it  over  his  own  faith.  He  would 
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accept  no  certificate  of  orthodoxy,  even  from  the  elder 
Apostles.” 

“  Paul  had  special  opportunities,  had  he  not,  for 
getting  at  the  facts  of  Christianity  and  the  significance 
of  them  for  humanity  ?  ” 

“  Undoubtedly  he  had;  and  he  made  magnificent  use 
of  them.  But  some  of  his  experiences  turned  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage.  He  was  unwisely  and  unhappily  married. 
Things  went  criss-cross  with  him  in  his  love  affairs. 
That  accounts  for  some  of  the  things  he  said  regarding 
the  subordination  of  women.  He  looked  out  upon  the 
feminine  world  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  He  might  have 
developed  a  different  vein  had  he  been  married  to  some 
such  lovable  woman  as  Mary  of  Bethany,  for  instance. 
Men  are  never  right  in  their  judgments  of  women  unless 
they  are  themselves  happy  in  some  good  woman’s  love.” 

Alward  wondered  if  this  was  intended  as  an  opening 
and  an  invitation  to  a  discussion  on  the  subjects  of  love 
and  marriage.  There  seemed  a  deep  look  in  Carmichael’s 
eyes  when  making  that  last  remark.  But  Alward  ignored 
the  opening. 

Presently  Carmichael  resumed : 

“  Next  to  the  Nazarene,  I  regard  King  David  as  the 
greatest  spiritual  genius  of  the  ages.  The  psalms  of 
David  have  a  deeper  and  firmer  hold  of  the  human  heart 
than  the  epistles  of  Paul  can  ever  have.  The  psalms  of 
David — some  of  them  at  least — will  be  sung  in  Heaven. 
David  was  the  first  man  of  his  race  to  attain  a  definite 
and  firm  belief  in  Immortality.” 

“  I  wasn’t  aware  of  that,  sir.” 

I  believe  it’s  a  fact,  Alward,  from  all  that  I  can 
learn.  He  came  by  his  belief  in  Immortality  through 
his  consciousness  of  inseparable  union  with  God.  It 
was  a  woman  who  put  him  on  the  track  of  that.  The 
woman  Abagail,  wife  to  the  dissolute  old  churl  Nabal. 
It’s  a  lovely  story.  Are  you  acciuainted  with  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  recall  it.” 

“  Well,  read  it  up!  If  you’re  ever  inclined  to  write 
a  novel,  you’ll  find  a  great  line  of  suggestion  there.  It’s 
got  all  the  elements  for  a  thrilling  story  of  love  and 
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adventure.  Substitute  the  prairie  for  Paran;  put  a  chief 
of  mounted  police  in  the  place  of  David;  let  Abagail 
represent  the  beautiful  and  unhappily-married  wife  of  a 
greedy  drunken  ranchman  whose  cattle  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  marauders  by  the  police  but  who  treats  them 
shabbily  in  return,  and  presently  dies  as  the  result  of  a 
drinking  bout;  let  the  beautiful  wife  avert  the  anger  of 
the  chief  while  her  husband  lives  and  marry  him  after 
she  is  happily  widowed — and  there  you  are  !  I  tell  you, 
Pjedagogus,  some  of  those  old  Jews  knew  how  to 
write.” 

“  I  make  a  note  of  what  you  say,  sir,  but  perhaps  you’ll 
write  that  novel  yourself.” 

No.  I’ve  got  other  work  to  do.  To  put  it  very 
simply,  I  have  to  illuminate  the  circumambient  darkness 
of  Ironbound,  so  that  other  psedagogi,  following  in  your 
footsteps,  may  be  less  distressed  by  the  situation.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  you  poking  fun  at  me,  sir,  but  speak¬ 
ing  seriously,  the  people  around  here  aren’t  asking  for 
light.” 

“  Some  of  them  are.  I  know  of  one,  at  least.  But 
you  may  take  it  from  me,  the  need  of  humanity  is  not  so 
much  for  more  light  as  it  is  for  more  love.  That  is  to 
say,  for  stronger  impulse,  purer  motive  and  nobler  pur¬ 
pose.  Men  everywhere  have  more  light  now  than  they 
are  living  up  to.  You  and  I  know  lots  of  men  who  are 
all  incandescent  about  the  skull,  yet  when  you  get  to 
the  heart  and  soul  of  them  you  find  everything  cold  and 
flabby,  not  to  say  slimy.  It  is  life  itself  that  is  the  true 
light  of  man. 

“  Now  these  people  here  open  up  their  hearts  to  you. 
They  welcome  heart  food.  They  are  rich  in  heart  power. 
I  think  you  must  be  beginning  to  find  that  out.  You’ll 
know  more  about  it  as  you  go  along.  I  scarcely  know 
whether  to  admire  them  most  for  the  way  they  receive 
chastisement,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  accept  conso¬ 
lation.  It’s  a  joy  to  serve  them.  Pagan  in  their 
superstitions,  yet  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  mystics  and 
seers;  savage  in  certain  of  their  instincts  (like  the  rest  of 
mankind),  yet  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  power;  children 
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in  their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  yet  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Do  you  remember  how  Kipling 
describes  a  dawn  in  India  when  ‘  The  sun  comes  up  like 
thunder  out’r  China,  ’cross  the  bay?  ’  I’ve  often  seen 
it  like  that  in  the  faces  of  these  people.  I’ve  found  them 
thoroughly  worth  while.” 

“  But,  sir,  think  of  the  more  congenial  contacts  and 
the  richer  fellowships  you  might  have  enjoyed  else¬ 
where  !  You  could  be  influencing  the  big  men  who  are 
doing  the  big  things  in  the  world.” 

“  Alward,  the  popular  judgment  regarding  the  com¬ 
parative  bigness  of  men  is  far  away  from  the  truth.  It 
is  a  travesty  on  human  nature.  It  is  a  caricature.  The 
fact  is  we  are  all  cartoonists  in  the  matter.  We  exag¬ 
gerate  the  bigness  of  the  man  with  a  certain  frontage, 
while  we  minimise  the  other  fellow.  You’ll  travel  a  long 
way  before  you  find  a  bigger  man  than  Lome  Belsey. 
When  it  comes  to  friendship,  these  people  here  can  give 
you  the  real  article. 

“  In  addition  to  all  these  things,  I’ve  had  a  peculiar 
joy  in  the  privilege  of  teaching  one  of  the  choicest  minds 
to  be  met  with  anywhere.  I’ve  been  repaid  for  every¬ 
thing  in  seeing  how  Fan  has  developed.” 

“  Well,  sir,  if  you  are  satisfied  and  happy,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  criticise.  But  I  can’t  help  thinking  about  the  stir 
and  stimulus  that  comes  to  one  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  a  big  community,  and  associated  with  large  repre¬ 
sentative  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  there  a  man  like 
you  would  count  for  most,  and  that  there  the  great  prizes 
are  to  be  won.” 

Carmichael’s  face  lighted  up. 

Believe  me,  Alward,  I’ve  been  working  for  a  prize, 
and  I’m  going  to  win  it  too.” 

He  looked  at  Alward  earnestly,  and  then  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling  repeated  the  words : 

Are  there  not  Festus,  are  there  not,  dear  Michal, 

Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  diver; 

One— when,  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge, 

One — when,  a  prince,  he  rises  with  his  pearl  ? 

Festus,  I  plunge! 
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To  which  Alward  gave  the  appropriate  reply: 

“  We  wait  you  when  you  rise  !  ” 

Good  !  ”  said  Carmichael.  “  Now  let’s  rise  and  get 
ourselves  to  bed !  ” 

Alward  stood  long  at  his  bedrom  window  before 
retiring.  The  spirit  of  the  night  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  grown  stark  and  lonely.  He  could  hear  the  waves 
sighing  upon  the  shore. 

Working  for  a  prize!  What  can  that  mean? 
Obviously  it  isn’t  gold.  Can  it  be  fame  ?  If  so,  along 
what  line  ?  I  know  he  writes,  and  something  more  than 
sermons  and  reports.  But  the  man  does  not  care  for 
fame.  Everything  goes  to  prove  that.  His  prize  is 
.  .  .  .  Love.  Whose  love  ?  A  foolish  question ! 

He  has  travelled.  He  has  met  charming  and  desirable 
women.  They  would  be  sure  to  look  with  favour  on  a 
man  like  him.  One  of  them,  seemingly  inaccessible,  has 
captured  his  heart.  He  has  had  strong  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  prize.  He  is  confident  of  winning.  Lucky 
man !  ” 

One — two — three— four  !  Fan  is  probably  asleep. 
Something  was  said  about  a  pearl.  His  pearl ! 

It  isn’t  possible  Carmichael  was  thinking  of  Fan  ?  No, 
no  !  If  a  man,  a  younger  man  than  Carmichael,  should 
be  in  love  with  Fan,  he  might  well  regard  her  as  a 
precious  jewel,  but  he  wouldn’t  liken  her  to  a  pearl.  Fan 
was  a  ruby.  Anyone  with  half  an  eye  could  see  that. 

No,  it  wasn’t  Fan.  It  should  and  must  be  some 
younger,  some  considerably  younger  man  than  Car¬ 
michael,  who  would  win  her.  She  was  but  a  girl. 
Scarcely  twenty.  An  unsophisticated  child  of  Iron- 
bound.  A  middle-aged  man,  a  man  belonging  to  the 
world  of  wealth,  culture  and  leadership,  would  never 
think  of  such  a  thing.  It  would  be  incongruous  and 
absurd.  It  would  be  entirely  improper.  True,  men 
sometimes  did  that  sort  of  thing,  and  there  should  be  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  forbid  it.  But  Carmichael  wasn’t 
that  sort  of  man.  ... 

“  Festus,  I  plunge  !  ”  To  plunge  is  to  dive;  to  de¬ 
scend;  to  submerge  oneself;  to  seek  something  that  lies 
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on  a  level  below  one’s  station.  Did  Carmichael  quote 
the  verb  in  any  such  sense  as  that  ?  The  Master  of  The 
Gables  was  quite  capable  of  doing  so.  He  understood 
the  value  of  words. 

But  no !  The  material  word  was  “  pearl,”  not 
“  plunge.”  When  the  Reverend  Angus  Carmichael  mar¬ 
ried,  he  would  bring  home  a  lady  of  commensurate  years 
and  appropriate  attainments  :  some  “  Mary  of  Bethany.” 
Moreover,  he  would  not  be  so  mean  as  to  intervene 
between  a  young  fellow  and  .  .  .  Ah !  There  was 

a  light  in  Fan’s  room  !  Or  had  his  fancy  played  him  a 
trick  ?  He  was  sure  he  saw  it  an  instant  back.  If  so, 
it  was  but  a  momentary  flash. 

He  wished  Carmichael  wouldn’t  speak  about  Fan  so 
often.  It  was  in  doubtful  taste.  He  found  it  embarrass¬ 
ing.  Certainly  he  needn’t  be  always  praising  her  in  such 
unsparing  terms.  Did  he  take  David  Alward  for  a  blind 
man  ? 

Undoubtedly,  had  Carmichael  been  thoughtless 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  Fan,  he  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  winning  her.  Even  the  ordinary  lack-lustre 
preacher-man  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
young  girls  as  well  as  for  their  elder  sisters.  He  might 
be  able  to  do  little  more  than  lisp  through  his  platitudes 
on  Sunday  and  make  himself  agreeable  at  tea-drinkings 
and  wool-windings  on  other  days,  yet  he  could  get  almost 
any  girl  to  marry  him  for  half  the  asking.  He  could 
shoulder  brainier,  brighter  and  even  better  men  than 
himself  off  the  track.  That  was  partly  because  women 
reverenced  anything  associated  with  religion,  and  partly 
because  religion  and  love  lay  so  close  together  in  the 
feminine  nature.  And  if  the  ordinary  preacher  had  such 
influence  over  women  how  irresistible  would  a  man  like 
Carmichael  be  if  he  once  set  himself  to  capture  a  girl’s 
affections  !  For  truly,  he  was  a  brilliant  and  charming 
personality. 

But  these  reflections  were  leading  him  nowhere. 
Certainly  they  were  not  contributing  to  his  peace  of 
mind.  It  was  midnight.  He  had  better  get  to  bed  and 
try  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON  the  last  day  of  September  Ironbound  was  swept 
by  a  furious  gale.  It  came  raging  up  from  the 
south-west,  mingling  sea  and  sky  together  in  a  cauldron 
of  spray  and  flying  foam.  The  sea  was  roaring  like  a 
stricken  demon,  biting  savagely  at  the  cliffs,  surging  in 
vast  blue  masses  round  the  points,  and  bellowing  into 
the  bays  as  if  bent  on  devastating  the  flimsy  barriers 
erected  against  it  by  the  hands  of  man. 

At  Belsey’s  everything  loose  was  hurtling  through  the 
air.  Trees  were  crashing  down  in  the  woods  behind. 
Houses  were  trembling  on  their  foundations. 

Fearful  for  their  property,  the  men  had  drawn  their 
boats  high  up  on  the  shore.  Whatever  was  movable 
around  the  landing-stages  was  transferred  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Doubtless  some  of  their  wharves  must  go, 
while  God  help  any  luckless  vessel  caught  without  sea- 
room  and  driven  on  the  coast ! 

Throughout  the  day  the  people  were  intent  upon  the 
moving  drama  of  the  storm.  During  the  forenoon 
several  vessels  were  sighted,  endeavouring  to  eat  their 
way  inch  by  inch  out  to  sea.  They  learned  later  that 
two  of  them  came  to  grief  further  down  the  coast. 

About  noon  a  vessel  drove  down  from  the  westward, 
miles  nearer  to  the  land  than  made  for  any  fighting 
chance  of  safety.  She  was  under  double-reefed  foresail, 
and  straining  every  fibre  to  make  her  way  seaward.  It 
was  a  forlorn  hone.  Gale  and  tide  were  both  against 
her.  Belsey’s  Cove  could  see  what  was  bound  to 
happen.  She  would  strike  on  The  Sow  and  Pigs. 

There  were  many  conjectures  regarding  her  nation¬ 
ality  and  destination,  but  for  long  no  definite  opinion 
could  be  formed  in  face  of  such  a  commingled  mass  of 
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wave  and  cloud.  About  one  o’clock  she  struck,  and 
every  soul  who  saw  her  knew  she  must  become  a  total 
wreck. 

While  the  vessel  was  drifting-  to  her  doom  men  stood 
about  in  little  groups,  silent  for  the  most  part,  and  with 
saddened  faces,  grieving  because  of  their  powerlessness 
to  help.  Women  with  tearful  eyes  stood  at  their  win¬ 
dows  and  watched,  or  met  each  other  and  embraced 
with  sobs.  They  knew  that  for  weeks  to  come  corpses 
would  be  cast  upon  the  shore.  The  sons  of  other 
women,  unknown  to  them,  but  yet  their  sisters,  were 
going  down  to  death  in  the  jaws  of  that  voracious  sea. 

Carmichael  was  seven  miles  up  the  coast  when  he  first 
got  word  of  a  vessel  being  driven  towards  the  shore. 
He  rode  home  at  break-neck  speed.  The  mare  was  a 
lather  of  foam  as  he  leaped  from  the  saddle  and  dashed 
into  a  group  of  men  gazing  upon  the  wreck. 

He  flung  out  his  arm  in  a  gesture  of  command. 

“  John  Eisenhaur’s  three-stand  whaler  !  Launch  her, 
double  quick  !  ” 

The  men  looked  at  him  and  shrank  back. 

“  It’s  hopeless,  sir  !  It’s  certain  death.  No  boat 
could  live  half-way  down  the  Cove  in  that  hell  of  a  sea.” 

Lome  Belsey  came  shouldering  his  way  along,  with 
Fan  clinging  to  his  arm. 

“  Me  and  Fan  is  ready  to  go,  if  there’s  others  to  go 
with  us.” 

Carmichael  looked  at  Fan  and  a  lump  came  in  his 
throat.  Her  face  was  white  and  her  eyes  were  those  of 
one  who  looked  into  the  jaws  of  death;  looked,  but  was 
not  afraid. 

“  I  think  she’s  the  Morniri  Dawn,  sir,”  said  Lome. 

Then  Gabe  Belsey  spoke. 

“  Here’s  a  third  one  to  go  !  ” 

“  And  here’s  a  fourth,”  said  Amos  Fraelick. 

John  Eisenhaur  leaped  into  the  air  and  knocked  his 
feet  together. 

“  By  the  bald  head  of  the  jumpin’  Judas,  they  ain’t  no 
old  men  and  no  wimmin  folks  goin’  in  my  boat !  I’m 
on  !  What  about  you,  Joe  ?  ” 
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“I’m  with  yer  !  ” 

“  Not  by  a  damn  sight!  ”  said  Pheb  Ramey.  “  It’s 
my  boy  out  there.  You  git  to  hell  out  of  this  !  ” 

“  Garn  !  I’m  booked  for  it !  ”  Joe  pushed  at  Ramey. 

You  stay  home  !  I’m  ten  years  younger ’n  you.” 

Git  out  of  my  way  or  I’ll  brain  yer  !  ”  roared  Pheb. 

They  made  for  Eisenhaur’s  whaler.  In  the  stern  of 
her,  amidst  all  the  uproar  of  the  gale  and  the  rush  and 
excitement  of  the  men  and  women,  they  found  Job 
Greaser,  calmly  whittling.  His  eyes  were  bent  upon  his 
work.  Silky  curls  of  fibre  lay  about  his  feet.  As  strong 
hands  were  laid  upon  the  boat,  he  said : 

Jest  a  minute,  boys,  let  me  finish  this  one  !  There  ! 
You  kin  hev  her  now.” 

Then  holding  up  to  view  a  long  and  lovely  sample  of 
his  patient  art,  he  exclaimed : 

“  Look  a’  that !  Ain’t  she  a  cracker-jacker  ?  ” 

Alward  was  among  the  crowd  at  the  shore.  Making 
his  way  to  Fan,  he  said  : 

“  A  fearful  business,  this  !  Do  you  think  there’s  any 
chance  for  the  boat  to  live  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  not,  but  they’ve  got  to  try.  There’s  two 
of  our  boys  on  the  Morning  Dawn;  Fred  Ramey  and 
Jim  Stockford.  Jim’s  my  cousin.  He’s  lived  with  us 
for  years.  He’s  first  mate  of  the  vessel.” 

Carmichael  was  now  calling  to  him. 

“  My  oil-skins,  from  The  Gables  !  ” 

He  was  away  on  the  instant,  the  wind  fairly  lifting 
him  from  the  ground.  Miss  Charlie  met  him  at  the  door. 

“  Mr.  Carmichael’s  oil-skins,  quick!  ” 

“  Eternal  Father!  Is  he  goin’ ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

She  was  back  in  a  moment. 

“  We’ll  never  see  him  again,  David  Alward.  God’s 
will  be  done  !  The  sea  is  his  and  he  made  it,  and  his 
path  is  in  the  great  waters.” 

She  put  the  oil-skins  into  his  hands  and  flung  her 
apron  over  her  face. 

On  his  return,  Carmichael  spoke  a  few  quiet  words. 

“  Thank  you,  Alward  !  I  know  you’d  like  to  come, 
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but  this  isn’t  your  job.  If  I  don’t  see  you  again,  good 
luck  to  you,  and  a  big  life  !  Keep  it  full  while  it  lasts  ! 
That’s  everything  !  Length  is  only  the  least  of  life’s 
dimensions.  Breadth,  depth  and  height  are  the  great 
things  to  be  gained.” 

He  seized  the  teacher’s  hand  and  wrung  it. 

It  was  a  tremendous  task  to  get  the  boat  launched  in 
the  boiling  surf.  Twice  it  was  overturned  and  hurled 
back  upon  the  shore.  But  men  with  strong  arms  and 
iron  wills  were  there,  wading  breast  deep  in  the  water, 
and  not  to  be  baffled  at  the  outset. 

Eliza  Ramey  elbowed  her  way  through  the  crowd  and 
seized  Pheb  by  the  arm.  She  thrust  her  wrinkled  face 
close  up  to  his. 

“  Kiss  me,  Pheb,  boy !  ” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

“■  We’ll  bring  him  home,  Lize,  all  right  good 
enough !  ” 

And  now  Sarah  Belsey  was  straining  forward  against 
the  gale.  She  had  a  small  parcel  in  her  hand. 

“Here,  Lome,  lad!  ” 

Lome  turned  to  her  and  she  swiftly  unbuttoned  his 
oil-skin  jacket  and  vest.  Inside  the  vest  she  thrust  a 
flask  of  brandy. 

“  God  be  with  you,  Lome  !  Good-bye  !  ” 

She  put  her  lips  to  his. 

Lome  turned  to  Fan,  who  flew  to  him  with  open  arms. 
For  a  few  seconds  he  held  her  to  his  breast.  Then  he 
kissed  her  and  turned  away. 

And  now  they  were  afloat  in  the  whaler — Lome  and 
Gabe,  John  and  Pheb — with  Carmichael  at  the  stern, 
holding  the  rudder. 

There  followed  a  long  and  terrible  struggle  with  wind 
and  wave.  It  took  them  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  out 
of  the  Cove.  Repeatedly  it  seemed  they  were  swamped, 
so  long  were  they  hid  from  view  in  the  trough  of  some 
gigantic  wave.  Then  they  would  be  tossed  skyward  as 
though  the  boat  were  a  thing  with  wings. 

Through  their  glasses  the  people  on  the  shore  could 
at  first  count  seven  men  clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the 
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vessel.  Later  there  were  but  five.  The  women  were  in 
an  agony. 

Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  boat  crept  towards 
the  wreck.  The  men  knew  where  a  space  of  clear  water 
could  be  found  between  The  Sow  and  Pigs,  if  only  the 
boat  might  live  to  reach  it.  For  this  they  were  now 
making.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  it  was  seen  they 
were  passing  through  the  gap  and  close  to  the  stranded 
vessel. 

But  now  there  were  only  three  men  in  the  rigging. 
The  first  line,  thrown  by  John  Eisenhaur,  fell  short. 

“  Give  it  to  me  !  ”  said  Carmichael.  “  I  know  how 
to  throw  a  line.” 

His  experience  as  a  cowboy  in  the  West  was  now 
standing  him  in  good  stead. 

Rapidly  coiling  the  rope  in  his  hands,  he  braced 
himself  for  the  cast. 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  his  feet  with  the  whaler  rolling 
and  diving  in  the  waves,  but  he  spiked  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  with  his  tremendous  will. 

The  rope  whistled  through  the  air.  It  uncoiled  itself 
as  it  flew — straight  as  an  arrow  to  its  mark.  It  struck 
and  wrapped  itself  round  the  arm  of  a  sailor  evidently 
near  exhaustion.  The  sea  was  dashing  over  him.  He 
made  it  fast  around  his  waist  and  signalled  them  to  pull. 
Then  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  him  in  the  boat.  He  was  dead. 

Again  the  line  was  flung.  It  fell  over  the  shoulder  of 
a  man  who  quickly  adjusted  it  and  signalled.  He  was 
brought  aboard,  speechless,  yet  alive.  It  was  Jim 
Stockford. 

Once  more  Carmichael  threw  the  life-line.  It  went 
through  the  rope  ladder  to  which  the  remaining  seaman 
clung.  It  was  well  within  his  reach,  but  he  made  no 
effort  to  grasp  it.  Presently,  owing  to  the  tossing  of 
the  boat,  the  line  slipped  back. 

It  was  thrown  again. 

“Seaman,  ahoy!  ”  rang  out  Carmichael’s  trumpet 
voice.  “  Seaman,  ahoy !  Lay  hold  of  the  life-line  and 
trust  in  God  Almighty  !  ” 
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The  stupefied  man  only  clung  closer  to  the  rigging. 

And  now  the  raucous  voice  of  Pheb  Ramey  sounded 
above  the  roar  of  the  gale. 

“  Fred,  you  white-livered  son  of  a  grasshopper,  lay 
hold  of  that  line  !  Lay  hold  of  it,  or  I’ll  wale  seven 
kinds  of  tar  outer  yer,  when  I  gits  my  paws  on  yer  ! 

This  was  the  call  of  home.  From  the  cradle  up  Fred 
had  been  accustomed  to  tremble  and  obey  when  he  heard 
that  voice  in  command.  He  started  now  as  though  he 
had  been  stung. 

Again  the  voice  was  heard. 

“  Wake  up,  yer  blitherin’  ijit !  What  the  hell  are  ye 
messin’  round  there  for  ?  Put  the  rope  round  yer  and 
come  on  !  We’re  in  a  hurry.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Fred  Ramey  lay  at  his  father’s 
feet,  unconscious,  but  with  the  spark  of  life  still  glowing. 

Then  they  slowly  made  their  way  back.  With  the  wind 
behind  them,  the  toil  was  less  for  all  except  Carmichael. 
Enormous  seas  were  now  swinging  the  boat  about  in 
endless  semi-circles.  It  required  an  arm  of  steel  to  keep 
her  nose  in  any  sort  of  line  with  the  land.  Even  when 
the  course  could  be  kept,  there  was  momentary  danger 
that  some  breaking  wave  might  swamp  her.  But  at 
length  the  task  was  accomplished. 

It  was  a  quiet  welcome^  they  received  on  landing. 

Men  who  had  looked  death  as  closely  in  the  face  as 
these  had  done  were  standing  too  near  the  Eternal  to  be 
cheered. 

The  boatmen  stepped  forth  silently. 

Carmichael  beckoned  to  Alward. 

“  We’ve  got  a  dead  man  here.  Bring  that  tarpaulin 
and  cover  him  till  the  folks  get  away !  ” 

Stockford  had  revived  and  was  greeting  his  friends. 
Fred  Ramey  was  conscious,  but  unable  to  walk  alone. 

Alward  went  to  Eisenhaur  with  a  few  words  of  con¬ 
gratulation. 

“  ’Taint  no  time  for  chin  music,”  said  John,  who, 
without  another  word,  turned  and  stalked  away  to  his 
home. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


IT  was  two  days  before  the  gale  blew  itself  out  and  the 
mighty  seas  began  to  fall.  The  shores  had  been 
ploughed  into  ridges  of  mingled  sand  and  seaweed.  The 
entire  bay  was  rimmed  with  yellow  froth. 

The  corpse  of  the  drowned  seaman  having  been  given 
decent  burial  in  the  little  churchyard,  the  attention  of  the 
Cove  was  promptly  turned  to  living  interests.  Tuesday 
morning,  bright  and  early,  a  fleet  of  boats  could  be  seen 
making  for  The  Sow  and  Pigs. 

As  Eisenhaur’s  whaler  turned  the  eastern  point  of  the 
harbour,  he  shouted  to  his  companions  : 

“  By  the  holy  smoke  !  It’s  a  race,  and  they’ve  got 
the  lead!  I  ’low  we’re  jiggered.  Them  Green  Har¬ 
bour  snouts  ’ud  smell  a  cargo  o’  rum  fifty  mile  away. 
It’ll  be  the  Boutlier  gang.” 

Not  for  seven  years  had  Providence  cast  such  treasure 
upon  Ironbound.  The  last  occasion  comparable  with 
this  was  when  the  Cedar  Grove  went  ashore  a  few  miles 
further  down  the  coast.  At  that  time  a  puncheon  of  rum 
had  found  its  way  to  Belsey’s  Cove.  It  was  pronounced 
the  noblest  brand  of  liquor  ever  sampled  in  the  district. 
They  had  men  at  the  Cove  competent  to  judge.  Job 
Creaser  and  Kale  Godfrey  could  claim  to  rank  as  experts. 
Having  tasted  the  rum  of  a  hundred  seaports  in  their 
earlier  days  they  knew  how  to  draw  distinctions.  They 
unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  Cedar  Grove  “  could  whack 
anything  between  Halifax  and  Honolulu.” 

In  his  palmy  days  Job  ’lowed  he  could  carry  a  bigger 
load  of  distilled  liquor  under  his  vest  than  any  man  of 
his  acquaintance.  Rum  never  excited  Job.  It  imparted 
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a  genial  glow  and  put  him  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 
If  he  took  more  than  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
glow,  he  might  grow  drowsy.  Only  on  the  occasion  of 
Kale’s  third  wedding  had  he  taken  enough  to  put  him 
asleep.  At  that  time  he  was  getting  on  in  life  and  his 
carrying  capacity  was  not  what  it  had  been. 

With  the  memory  of  the  Cedar  Grove  still  fragrant 
in  their  minds,  the  men  of  Belsey’s  Cove  were  determined 
to  leave  no  oar  unbent  in  their  efforts  to  outstrip  “  the 
low-lived  pirate  gang  ”  who  were  hastening  from  Green 
Harbour  to  inspect  the  hold  of  the  Morning  Dawn. 

But  the  fates  were  against  them.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  rival  boat  would  beat  them  to  the  wreck 
by  a  good  five  minutes. 

“  Mebbe  we  kin  jockey  them  out  of  position  at  the 
rocks,”  said  Eisenhaur. 

This  also  proved  a  forlorn  hope. 

Before  the  Cove  men  could  arrive  the  Harbour  boat 
had  reached  the  wreck  and  made  its  dispositions  for 
starting  business.  One  man  remained  in  charge  of  the 
craft,  while  three  others  clambered  up,  with  their  hoist¬ 
ing  gear,  to  the  careening  deck  of  the  ruined  vessel. 

The  Belsey  boat  slowed  down  and  came  to  a  stop. 

“  I’ll  eat  my  shirt,”  said  Eisenhaur,  “  if  they  git  away 
with  any  rum  in  front  of  us  !  There’s  more  ways  of 
ketchin’  an  eel  than  by  hookin’  it  through  the  ear.” 

The  Green  Harbour  quartette  were  now  hailing  them 
with  shouts  and  loud  guffaws  of  laughter. 

“  You  slept  too  late  this  mornin’,  John,”  cried  Bill 
Boutlier.  “  It’s  the  early  bird  as  gits  the  worm.” 

“  Bird!  ”  sneered  Eisenhaur.  “  A  dirty  carryin’ 
crow,  if  you  like  !  But  mebbe  that  worm’ll  turn  and 
come  our  way  yet.” 

“  Sorry  to  cut  in  ahead  of  you,  John,  but  this  here 
worm  is  spoke  for.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  these  two  men  had  met  as 
rivals.  They  once  contended  for  mastery  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  girl.  Bill  won  that  contest.  John  held  no 
grudge  against  him  on  that  account  since  she  turned  out 
to  be  a  shrew,  and  rumour  had  it  that  Bill’s  way  in  life 
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was  no  path  of  roses ;  but  the  memory  of  the  event  some¬ 
times  coloured  John’s  language  when  he  talked  with  his 
old  opponent.  So  he  answered  now : 

“  You  always  was  quick  spoken,  Bill.  You  believe  in 
givin’  yourseff  a  good  long  time  to  be  sorry.’’ 

From  all  accounts  I  guess  you’re  lucky  to  be  able  to 
speak  at  all,  Mister  John.  I  hear  as  how  the  new  school¬ 
teacher  come  nigh  pullin’  the  tongue  out  of  you.  Been 
an  awful  loss  to  Ironbound  if  that  tongue  of  yourn  had 
gone.” 

That’s  what  he  thought.  Someone  told  him  you 
wasn’t  findin’  much  use  for  yours,  so  he’s  waitin’  to  take 
a  look  at  it.” 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  The  sea  seemed  asleep.  Its 
almost  imperceptible  swell  wTas  like  the  gentle  breathing 
of  a  babe.  No  better  conditions  could  be  desired  for  the 
enterprise  which  had  attracted  the  men  to  the  wreck.  In 
the  distance  other  boats  could  be  seen  approaching  from 
various  directions.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
would  be  about  The  Sow  and  Pigs  as  thick  as  gulls. 
The  men  on  the  Morning  Dawn  felt  the  need  of  making 
the  most  of  their  opportunity.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Eisenhaur  party  to  work  for  delay. 

Presently  Eisenhaur  shouted : 

“  Say,  Bill !  You  remind  me  of  a  clock  I've  got.” 

“  How’s  that,  John?  ” 

“  It  only  dast  strike  twelve  when  it’s  standin’  four 
past  three.” 

Bill  and  his  companions  worked  prodigiously.  In  a 
short  time  they  had  rigged  a  derrick  and  hoisted  a  pun¬ 
cheon  from  the  hold. 

“  Now  then,  John,  seein’  as  we’re  nigh  neighbours  and 
good  friends,  we’re  ready  to  do  business  with  you  on 
liberal  terms.  We’ll  sell  you  this  puncheon  of  rum 
cheap.  You  kin  have  it  for  twenty  dollars.” 

“  Shut  your  mouth,  you  daylight  robber!  You  know 
you  always  was  a  sneakin’  thief,  Bill  Boutlier !  You’d 
steal  the  coppers  off  a  dead  man’s  eyes  and  kick  him 
’cause  they  wasn’t  silver  dollars.” 

“  No  fear  of  anyone  stealin’  coppers  off  of  your  dead 
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eyes,  John.  Nobody’ll  waste  two  cents  on  you  when 
you  wink  out.” 

Preparations  were  now  being  made  to  lower  the  pun¬ 
cheon  into  the  waiting  boar.  It  was  a  work  calling  for 
care  and  skill.  But  just  then  something  happened  to 
upset  the  Boutlier  plans.  At  a  signal  from  Eisenhaur, 
three  pairs  of  oars  caught  the  water.  The  whaler  darted 
forward  and  rammed  the  rival  boat  through  the  bows. 

Boutlier  looked  down  aghast  upon  the  damage  which 
had  been  done.  With  one  man  bailing,  the  boat  could 
carry  them  home,  but  it  could  carry  no  extra  burden. 

Every  hair  in  Eisenhaur’s  whiskers  glowed  with  satis¬ 
faction  as  he  called  out : 

“  Well,  Mister  Early  Bird,  how  d’yer  like  your  worm 
by  now  ?  Most  too  early,  wasn’t  you  ?  Bird  in  a  trap, 
ain’t  yer  ?  Never  seen  you  work  so  hard  for  so  little  pay 
before,  but  once.  What  you  goin’  to  do  about  it  ?  ” 

Bill  held  a  whispered  conference  with  his  colleagues. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  deck,  took  out  his  pipe  and  lit 
it.  John  repeated  his  question. 

“  To  tell  you  a  secret,  Mister  Eisenhaur,  we  ain’t  goin’ 
to  do  nothin’  for  a  little  spell.  It’s  up  to  you  to  make  a 
proposition.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so  !  Weil,  the  proposition  is  that  you 
dirty  sneaks  climb  down  from  there  on  the  double  quick 
and  git  to  hell  out  of  this.  You’ve  got  jest  three  minutes 
to  be  off  or  we’ll  sink  your  boat.  Come  on  !  Step  lively  ! 
While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn  the  vilest  sinner  may 
return,  but  this  lamp’s  only  got  oil  in  it  for  three  minutes’ 
burnin’.” 

“  Sounds  like  a  nice  neighbourly  proposition,  John. 
But  seein’  as  we  was  up  early  and  been  workin’  hard, 
we’ve  decided  to  take  a  little  rest.  When  you’re  ready 
to  sink,  sink  away  !  ” 

“  I  said  three  minutes,  Bill.” 

“  So  you  did,  John.  Said  it  distinctly.  We  ain’t 
denyin’  that.  But  I  ’low  you’ll  be  standin’  something 
more  than  four  past  three  when  you  try  that  little  game.” 

The  deck  of  the  Morning  Dawn  would  be  an  awkward 
place  on  which  to  conduct  an  encounter,  even  if 
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Eisenhaur  and  his  men  could  reach  it.  Boutlier  was 
reckoning  on  being  able  to  hold  that  fort  against  all 
coiners.  He  was  also  convinced  that  Eisenhaur  would 
not  dare  to  go  to  the  length  of  sinking  his  boat. 

“  You  play  the  early  bird  game  good  and  sharp,  Bill, 
when  it’s  a  case  of  giftin’  out  here  on  smooth  water  to 
help  yourself  to  rum.  But  we  don’t  remember  seein’  you 
nosin’  round  here  when  the  gale  was  on  and  there  was 
human  lives  to  save.  Fact  is,  Bill,  you’re  no  damn  good 
and  never  was.” 

Bill  put  his  thumb  to  his  nose  and  spread  out  his 
fingers. 

“  I  think  you  was  sayin’  something  ’bout  sinkin’  that 
there  boat  o’  mine.  Better  stick  to  your  subject,  John  !  ” 

“  Right  you  are  !  ”  said  John. 

The  whaler  was  backed  away  for  a  few  rods. 

“  Now  then,  give  it  to  her,  boys  !  ” 

Boutlier  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  a  marlin  spike  and 
waved  it  in  the  air. 

“  John  Eisenhaur,  you  bleedin’  pirate,  I’ll  brain  you 
sure  as  .  .  .  .” 

But  the  threat  was  without  effect.  Driven  with  all  the 
force  that  three  pairs  of  able  oars  could  impart,  the 
whaler  leaped  upon  the  Green  Harbour  boat  and  crushed 
her  like  an  egg  shell  against  the  rocks.  Its  occupant, 
Si  Himmelman,  flung  himself  overboard  and  clutched  the 
brow  of  the  ledge. 

Boutlier  was  frantic. 

“  By  heavens,  that’ll  finish  you,  John  Eisenhaur!  It’ll 
be  three  years  in  penitentiary  for  attempted  murder,  be¬ 
sides  payin’  for  the  boat.” 

John  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed. 

“  You  seem  a  bit  excited,  Bill,  but  you’ll  soon  cool 
down.  Guess  you  won’t  be  no  early  bird  at  takin’  this 
case  into  court.” 

Other  boats  were  now  arriving  from  Belsey’s  Cove 
and  Green  Harbour.  The  Cove  men  were  in  advance, 
and  Eisenhaur  called  for  three  of  their  boats  to  form  a 
guard  around  him. 

For  a  time — what  with  questionings  and  outcries  and 
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threats  and  counter-threats — pandemonium  reigned. 
But  the  Cove  men  were  in  greater  force  and  sure  of  their 
stronger  claim  to  anything  on  the  Morning  Dawn.  The 
presence  of  Fred  Ramey  in  one  of  the  boats  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  underscore  their  claim. 

When  the  clamour  began  to  subside,  John  stood  up  in 
his  boat  and  called  out : 

“  Listen,  you  Green  Harbour  sharks !  You  took 
good  care  to  save  your  tender  skins  when  you  was  needed 
here,  but  now  you  want  to  fill  ’em  up  with  rum  that 
belongs  by  right  to  us,  if  it  belongs  to  anybody  in  the 
world.  You  kin  jest  git  out  of  this,  the  whole  shoal  of 
you  !  We’ll  let  you  send  one  of  your  boats  in  here  to 
take  your  trapped  rats  aboard,  if  you  like.  Then  you’ll 
make  yourselves  scarce  or  we’ll  send  you  all  down  into 
Davy  Jones’s  locker  !  ” 

If  there  was  one  man  in  Green  Harbour  whom  Eisen- 
haur  respected  more  than  another,  it  was  Phil  Rafuse. 
Phil  was  now  standing  in  his  boat  and  calling : 

“  I  say,  John,  just  a  word  with  you  !  ” 

“  Well,  spit  it  out,  Phil,  but  don’t  waste  no  time  !  We 
want  to  git  on  with  our  work.” 

“  It’s  this,  John.  I,  for  one,  ain’t  disputin’  that 
you’ve  got  fust  claim  to  anything  that’s  aboard  that 
vessel.  But  it’s  only  fair  for  you  to  know  we  had  two 
boats  swamped  at  the  Harbour  and  the  crews  nigh 
drownded  in  tryin’  to  git  out  here  last  Saturday.  We 

git  rougher  water  than  you  do  in  a  Sou’-west  gale.  Bill 
outlier  was  in  one  of  them  boats.” 

John’s  face  flushed.  He  turned  to  Boutlier. 

“  Is  that  so,  Bill  ?  ” 

“  None  of  your  damn  business  !  You  ain’t  wuth  talkin’ 
to!  ” 

Presently  Eisenhaur’s  voice  was  lifted  up  like  a 
trumpet. 

“  Oh,  ho  !  After  what  Phil  has  jest  said,  it’s  like  this. 
The  Cove  and  the  Harbour  will  share  and  share  alike  on 
this  here  deal.  Me  and  Bill  will  hand  out  the  goods. 
I’ll  settle  for  the  boat.  Phil’s  whaler  is  to  come  m  and 
git  the  fust  load.” 
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He  mounted  the  deck  of  the  Morning  Dawn  and  cast 
a  furtive  glance  at  Bill.  Bill  grinned. 

"  Seein’  the  turn  things  has  taken,  John,  we’ll  go 
halves  on  the  boat.” 

“  No.  You’ll  order  the  best  boat  Harding  kin  put 
together  and  send  the  bill  to  me  !  I  reckon  it  won’t 
quite  break  me.  Like  as  not  the  Cove  will  want  a  hand 
in  it.” 

They  worked  for  a  couple  of  hours  like  brothers  tried. 
There  were  twTo  whalers  belonging  to  Eisenhaur,  and 
two  others  from  Green  Harbour.  These  received  their 
cargoes.  Each  could  carry  a  puncheon  amidships. 

After  that  they  served  the  boats  which  had  come  laden 
with  demijohns.  One  puncheon  could  fill  twenty-eight 
demijohns.  When  the  first  puncheon  was  broached,. 
John  said : 

“  Wait  a  minute,  Bill !  We’ll  jest  take  a  taste  of  this, 
for  good  luck.  Here’s  to  you  !  ” 

He  took  a  drink  and  held  out  the  mug  to  Bill. 

“  You  never  tasted  nothin’  like  it  in  all  your  borrr 
life.  It  whacks  the  Cedar  Grove.  Got  it  skun  a  mile. 
It’s  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as  honey,  but  got  a  kick  in  it 
like  the  hind  leg  of  a  mule.” 

Bill  drank  and  smacked  his  lips. 

“  Say,  John,  it’s  mouth,  matter  and  wisdom.  Nips 
you  to  the  marrer.  It’s  well  named.  ’Twould  make  the 
mornin’  dawn  in  Greenland  on  a  December  afternoon.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IT  was  Saturday  afternoon.  Alward  had  gone  for  a 
walk  in  the  direction  of  Black  Point.  Coming  to  a 
turn  in  the  path  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
Cove,  he  sat  down  to  look  and  brood. 

He  was  not  feeling  altogether  comfortable  in  his  mind. 
He  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  Fan  Belsey  living  in  such 
close  and  constant  touch  with  Jim  Stockford. 

True,  he  was  her  cousin,  and  her  home  had  been  his 
for  many  years.  Lome  had  been  like  a  father  to  him. 
But  that  did  not  make  the  thing  any  more  palatable.  On 
Ironbound  it  was  a  usual  thing  for  cousins  to  marry  one 
another.  In  fact,  so  inter-related  were  the  families 
hereabouts,  that  such  alliances  were  difficult  to  avoid. 

He  must  admit  that  Stockford  possessed  certain  quali¬ 
ties  likely  to  commend  him  to  the  fair  sex.  He  was  a 
well-made,  good-looking  fellow,  with  rather  a  clever 
tongue  in  his  head.  He  was  known  to  be  energetic  and 
ambitious. 

But  Alward  had  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  him.  The 
fellow  was  bumptious  and  conceited.  He  boasted  a 
good  deal  about  what  he  could  do  with  a  schooner  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  The  teacher  regarded  him  as  a  person  of 
low  moral  sense.  He  had  unmistakable  indications  of  it 
in  stray  phrases  Jim  had  dropped. 

Clearly,  Stockford  was  coveting  Fan.  No  blame  to 
him  for  that !  But  he  was  no  fit  mate  for  her.  She  was 
so  .  .  .  satisfactory  in  every  way  !  She  was  essen¬ 

tially  a  lady.  She  was  worthy  to  marry  a  man  like 
.  .  .  Carmichael,  if  there  had  been  less  disparity  in 

their  ages.  She  was  altogether  the  most  admirable  girl 
he  had  ever  met. 
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Evidently,  however,  she  had  been  drawn  within  the 
Stockford  “  sphere  of  influence.”  No  doubt  his  late 
hair-breadth  escape  from  death  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  If  it  did  not  make  a  hero  of  him  in  her  eyes,  it  would 
yet  invest  him  with  new  importance  and  fresh  interest.  It 
would  appeal  to  her  sympathy.  Stockford  was  just  the 
man  to  make  the  most  of  such  a  favourable  situation.  He 
would  seize  upon  the  psychological  moment  for 
bringing  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

As  he  now  thought  the  matter  over  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  there  had  been  an  understanding  between  Fan 
and  Jim  all  along.  The  man  could  not  look  at  her  and 
appropriate  her  as  he  did  unless  he  was  sure  of  his 
standing. 

For  a  time,  his  attention  was  absorbed  by  a  wonderful 
pageant  of  sky.  To  the  East,  vast  masses  of  snow- 
white  cloud  were  banked  against  the  blue.  Here  and 
there  the  towering  cloud-range  was  cleft  by  gaps  which 
resembled  passes  amid  the  Alps.  Never  had  he  seen 
such  a  vivid  blue  as  showed  through  the  openings  in  that 
white  mountain  wall.  That  was  to  say,  never  except  in 
Fan  Belsey’s  eyes. 

To  right  and  left  of  this  snowy  range  spread  other 
masses  of  grey  cloud-stuff.  They  were  like  flanking  foot¬ 
hills.  As  he  watched,  patches  of  grey  began  to  detach 
themselves,  float  upward,  and  drift  into  the  azure  gaps. 
For  some  reason,  too  obscure  to  be  found  in  conscious¬ 
ness,  he  wished  those  drifting  curtains  of  grey  would 
hurry  on  and  betake  themselves  from  the  blue. 

At  length,  from  his  sky-gazing  he  brought  himself 
back  to  earth  again.  Glancing  to  the  left,  along  the  path 
by  which  he  had  come,  he  beheld  a  moving  sight. 

'He  saw  Fan  Belsey  clasped  in  Jim  Stockford’s  arms. 
Stockford  was  smothering  her  with  kisses. 

He  waited  to  see  no  more.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he 
bounded  out  of  sight. 

So  that  was  the  way  of  it  with  this  beauty  of  Belsey’s 
Cove  !  He  might  have  known,  if  he  hadn’t  been  such 
a  blind  fool !  What  else  could  be  expected  ?  That  was 
what  fishermen’s  daughters  were  made  for— to  fling 
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themselves  into  the  arms  of  lusty  young  sailormen. 
Well,  she  could  go  to  the  devil ! 

He  wished  he  had  never  seen  Belsey’s  Cove,  nor  the 
sky  over  it.  Certainly  he  would  go  no  more  to  House 
Number  Four  !  But,  hang  it  all !  he  had  promised  Lome 
he  would  go  there  this  very  evening  to  join  some  neigh¬ 
bours  in  a  social  hour.  He  could  not  break  the  engage¬ 
ment,  but  he  would  rather  spend  the  same  length  of  time 
in  Hades  ! 

On  his  return  to  the  Cove  he  went  to  Eisenhaur’s 
landing-stage,  where  the  secretary  was  busy  with  his 
clearing  up  for  the  week. 

“  Different  sort  of  day  from  what  it  was  a  week  ago,” 
he  remarked,  as  John  looked  up  and  greeted  him. 

“  I  ’low  it  is.  That  was  a  brute  of  a  day.” 

Alward’s  throat  felt  dry,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 
querulous  note  in  his  voice. 

“  No  doubt  Jim  Stockford  appreciates  the  difference 
between  the  two.” 

“  Jim  Stockford  be  hanged !  I  hate  the  skunk  !  ” 
Eisenhaur  snapped  out. 

“  Funny  way  to  feel  towards  a  fellow  that  you  risked 
your  life  to  save.  He’d  have  been  fish-fodder  but  for 
what  you  and  the  others  did.” 

“  Dont’  rub  that  in!  He  wasn’t  wuth  savin’.  He’s 
got  no  soul.  You  could  put  a  hundred  souls  like  his  into 
the  pith  of  a  hair  and  hear  ’em  rattle.  He  don’t  feel  no 
gratitude  for  what  was  done  for  him.  Never  a  word  of 
thanks,  never  a  grateful  look.  Mighty  different  from 
Fred  Ramey.” 

“  Perhaps  he  thinks  you  men  only  did  your  duty.” 

“  He  don’t  think  nothin’  about  it  at  all  one  way  or 
t’other.  He  thinks  of  himself.  He’s  a  poor  do,  he  is. 
Makes  me  sick  when  I  think  of  the  men  what  risked  their 
lives  for  him.  I  ain’t  countin’ myself  in,  mind  you.  But 
think  of  men  like  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Lome  Belsey 
chuckin’  themselves  away  for  the  likes  of  that  sculpin ! 
He  should  have  got  drownded.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  that,  John?” 

I  ’low  I  do.  His  fault  the  Mornin’  Dazvn  was  there. 
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Never  should  a’  been  there.  Guess  he  ain’t  heard  the 
last  about  that  yet.  See  that  gent  over  there  on  the 
beach?  That’s  Walter  Marshall,  from  the  Merchant 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  Halifax.  He’s  been 
askin’  for  Jim.  He’s  jest  waitin’  to  see  him.” 

“  But  how  was  it  Jim’s  fault  that  the  vessel  got  on 
the  Sow  and  Pigs?  ” 

Bad  navigatin’.  She  was  off  her  course.  The 
Captain  was  sick.  Jim  was  First  Mate  and  responsible. 
He  made  a  wrong  reckonin’.  She  shouldn’t  have  been 
cornin’  from  the  west’ard  on  her  way  from  Demarara. 
Jim  says  the  Captain  took  the  reckonin’  when  he  was 
drunk.  Fred  says  Jim’s  a  liar.  I  ’low  he  is — always  has 
been.  Marshall  will  put  a  crimp  in  his  nerves,  mark 
my  word !  ” 

“  I  suppose  the  Lome  Belseys  will  feel  pretty  badly 
cut  up  if  Jim  gets  into  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Naturally.  Lome’s  been  a  father  to  him.  But  I 
’low  he’s  took  his  measure  before  this,  all  right  good 
enough.” 

“  What  about  Fan?  ” 

Eisenhaur  cast  him  a  shrewd  glance. 

“  Bother  her  some,  of  course.  She’d  feel  bad  for  any¬ 
body  in  trouble.” 

“  I  suppose  she’s  planning  to  marry  Jim,  isn’t  she?  ” 

“  Now  you’re  asking  me  something  I  can’t  answer. 
I  hope  she  isn’t  plannin’  any  sich  rotten  thing.  Course, 
he’s  after  her  hot-foot.  He’s  got  eyes  in  his  head. 
Where  elst  could  he  find  a  girl  like  her  ?  But  I  ’low  he’s 
more  in  love  with  Lome’s  money  than  he  is  with  Fan. 
Lome’s  one  of  the  best-off  men  on  Ironbound.  Owns 
sheers  into  vessels  and  stock  into  a  big  Halifax  concern. 
Be  a  sorry  day  for  Fan  if  she  married  Jim  Stockford. 
He’s  the  sort  of  brute  that  would  kick  a  woman  down 
stairs  and  think  nothin’  of  it.” 

“  He  seems  pretty  confident  that  he  can  have  her, 
doesn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  go  by  that.  He’s  fool  enough  to  think  he’s 
only  got  to  lift  a  finger  to  have  any  girl  rushin’  into  his 
arms.  He  ain’t  got  Fan  yit,  even  if  he  has  been  throwin’ 
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out  hints  about  there  likely  bein’  a  weddin’  around  here 
before  Christmas.  Bah  !  He  thinks  he’s  the  man  in  the 
moon  and  able  to  knock  spots  off  the  sun.” 

“  I — I — that  is — you  don’t  think  she  would  encourage 
him  in  making  love  to  her  if  she  wasn’t  intending  to 
marry  him  ?  ” 

“  Sartin  sure  she  wouldn’t.” 

“  I’m  told  the  young  people  around  here  mix  up  pretty 
freely  and  grant  each  other  a  good  many  liberties,  even 
when  they’re  not  taking  each  other  seriously.” 

“  Not  her — she’s  true  blue.  She  wouldn’t  stand  for 
no  messin’  about.” 

“  Wouldn’t  be — er — one  of  your  free  kissing  sort?  ” 

“  Not  on  your  life !  Anyone  that  come  handin’  out 
that  sort  of  goods  to  her  would  get  sich  a  rap  acrost  the 
kisser  as  ’ud  make  him  think  his  tulips  was  pressed 
pansies.” 

Alward  was  not  wanting  to  carry  the  conversation  any 
further.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  I  must  be  moving  on. 
Shall  I  be  seeing  you  at  Lome’s  this  evening?  ” 

“  Yes,  I’ll  be  there.” 

As  Alward  walked  homeward  to  the  The  Gables  his 
face  was  like  a  thundercloud. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHEN  Alward  went  to  House  Number  Four  that 
evening  he  found  the  company  already  assembled. 
Eisenhaur  was  there,  along  with  Joe  Corkum  and  Gabe 
Belsey.  Lome  was  in  his  favourite  corner.  Sarah  and 
Fan  were  sitting  apart  from  the  men,  their  hands  busy 
with  their  knitting.  Stockford  was  absent  at  the 
moment,  but  arrived  a  little  later.  He  was  in  expansive 
mood. 

“  Well,  friends,”  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
“  we  must  make  an  evening  of  it.  It  may  be  some  time 
before  you  have  me  with  you  again  for  a  Saturday  night. 
I’m  off  for  Gloucester  on  Monday.” 

Fan  gave  a  start  and  looked  up  from  her  work. 
Stockford  glanced  at  her  and  smiled.  Alward  did  not 
like  the  look  of  his  smile.  There  seemed  something 
sinister  about  it.  Sarah  let  her  work  fall  into  her  lap 
and  looked  straight  at  Lome.  Lome’s  eyes  met  hers. 

Eisenhaur  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that 
followed  Jim’s  announcement. 

“  We  thought  you’d  be  stayin’  on  at  the  Cove  for  a 
spell.  Ain’t  it  ruther  a  sudden  move?  ” 

“  ’Tis  rather.  But  Manthorn,  of  Lutonville,  was  here 
this  afternoon  and  he  wants  me  to  go  with  him.  He’s 
sailing  Skipper  of  a  brig  out  of  Gloucester,  and  offers 
me  the  berth  of  First  Mate.  They’re  paying  big  wages.” 

John  removed  his  pipe  and  pushed  a  hand  up  through 
his  whiskers.  “  Manthorn’s  changed  a  lot  in  his  looks 
since  I  saw  him  last,”  he  remarked  significantly. 
Stockford  coloured  slightly. 
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“  Oh,  you  know  him,  do  you?  Yes,  he’s  thickened 
up  of  late,  and  wears  a  beard.  It  makes  a  big  altera¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  s’pose  that’s  why  he  looks  rather  shorter  than  he 
used  to.” 

John  coughed  and  proceeded  to  refill  his  pipe. 

Stockford  ventured  no  reply  to  the  last  remark. 
Presently  Eisenhaur  continued : 

“  I  ’low  Skipper  Manthorn  knowed  you  by 
reputation.” 

“  Yes,  he’d  heard  something  of  what  I  can  do  with  a 
vessel  in  a  gale  of  wind.  I’ve  been  over  to  see  if  Fred 
Ramey  would  like  to  join  us,  but  he’s  got  no  stomach 
in  him  for  any  more  sailoring  this  winter.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  don’t  believe  in  letting  the  grass  grow  under  my 
feet.” 

“  I  ’low  there  wouldn’t  be  much  of  anything  grow 
under  your  feet,”  observed  John  quietly. 

Stockford  glanced  at  him  sharply.  There  were  apt  to 
be  hidden  meanings  in  Eisenhaur’s  sayings. 

“  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  you’re  hinting  at,  John, 
but  I’m  saying,  my  motto  is,  ‘  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.’  ” 

Eisenhaur  smiled  as  he  replied : 

“  You  agree  with  Bill  Boutlier,  don’t  you?  It’s  the 
early  bird  as  gits  the  worm.” 

“To  blazes  with  Bill  Boutlier!  I’m  talking  sense 
and  business.” 

John  smiled. 

“  I  wasn’t  meanin’  to  criticise  neither  you  nor  Bill.  I 
’low  that  early  bird  doctrine  is  good  stuff.  You  can't 
do  better  than  live  up  to  it,  Jim.” 

Every  man  in  the  room  knew  that  Jim  had  been  lying, 
and  he  knew  that  they  knew  it;  but 'he  was  determined 
to  bluff  his  way  through.  He  could  carry  sail  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

During  this  conversation  Lome  kept  looking  down  at 
his  toes.  Sarah’s  face  was  set  and  hard.  Fan’s  eyes 
held  a  worried  look.  The  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  suppressed  excitement. 
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But  Lome  was  nothing  if  not  hospitable.  He  made 
a  sign  to  Sarah,  who  went  to  the  cupboard  and  produced 
an  impressive  looking  black  quart  bottle.  This  she 
placed  on  the  table.  Beside  it  she  put  a  tumbler  and  a 
bowl  of  moist  brown  sugar  with  a  teaspoon  in  it. 

Meanwhile  the  eyes  of  Lome’s  guests  were  fixed  on 
distant  spaces.  After  Sarah  had  resumed  her  seat 
silence  and  abstraction  lasted  for  a  full  minute.  The 
only  sound  in  the  room  came  from  the  clock,  which 
ticked  off  the  seconds  with  accentuated  distinctness  and 
solemnity. 

At  length  Lome  advanced  to  the  table  and  poured  into 
the  glass  a  generous  portion  of  amber-coloured  liquid. 
Next  he  dipped  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  from  the  bowl, 
flung  it  to  the  back  of  his  throat  and  washed  it  down 
with  the  contents  of  the  tumbler.  There  was  a  loud 
smack  of  his  lips,  followed  by  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  table,  and  the  admonition,  “  Take  out !  ” 

After  this  illuminating  exposition  of  the  situation  the 
guests  were  supposed  to  go  forward  one  by  one  to 
emulate  the  shining  example  of  their  host.  It  was  the 
custom  for  all  to  use  the  same  glass  and  observe  the 
same  method  of  procedure.  Good  form  on  Ironbound 
demanded  there  should  be  no  show  of  haste  about  the 
matter,  but  a  decorous  deliberateness. 

As  the  youngest  man  in  the  room,  Alward  would  be 
expected  to  drink  last.  When  it  came  his  turn  he  made 
no  movement.  The  clock  ticked  out  its  grave  and 
warning  seconds.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  him. 

“  Take  out,  Teacher !  ”  said  Lome,  with  a  little 
pleasant  urgency  in  his  tone.  “  Be  sociable  !  ” 

Alward  smilingly  replied : 

“  I  wish  to  be  sociable,  Mr.  Belsey,  but  I’m  not  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  spirits.  My  education  in  that  direction 
has  been  neglected.  I  hope  you’ll  kindly  excuse  me.” 

“  Sartin  sure  !  Every  man  must  decide  for  himself. 
You’re  jest  to  know  that  you’re  welcome  to  what’s  there. 
We’ll  enjoy  your  company  none  the  less  if  you  don’t 
drink.” 

“  But  this  is  Mornin ’  Dawn,"  put  in  Eisenhaur. 
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“  ’Taint  no  ordinary  rotgut  pizen.  A  taste  of  it’ll  put 
you  on  easy  street.” 

“  Don’t  press  him !  ”  sneered  Stockford;  “  he  objects 
to  drinking  out  of  the  same  glass  as  us.” 

Before  Alward  could  reply  Fan  was  on  her  feet.  Her 
cheeks  were  blazing. 

“  Don’t  let  them  badger  you  into  drinking,  Teacher, 
if  you  don’t  want  to  take  any  !  But  if  you’d  care  for 
just  a  drop,  I’ll  fetch  a  clean  glass.  Filthy  habit  any¬ 
how,  all  swilling  out  of  the  same  dish  like  so  many 
pigs.” 

Stockford  flung  her  a  questioning  glance;  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  Alward  he  said  coldly  : 

“  Drinking  out  of  one  glass  is  our  Ironbound  form  of 
communion.  It’s  a  custom  that  prevails  in  a  good  many 
churches.  It’s  good  enough  for  us.” 

Alward  felt  keenly  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation. 
It  was  evident  he  had  somehow  incurred  the  hostility  of 
Stockford  and  that  the  fellow  was  deliberately  insulting 
him.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  avoid  an  altercation 
with  him.  But  he  wished  Fan  Belsey  would  mind  her 
own  business.  Who  was  she  to  suggest  what  he  should 
do  ?  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  the  moment  by  taking  one  small 
drink.  Turning  to  Fan,  he  said: 

“  Thanks  very  much  !  But  I  won’t  have  a  fresh  glass. 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Stockford  is  leaving  us  so  soon — a  fact 
which  we  must  all  regret — I’ll  break  my  rule  for  this 
once  and  drink  to  his  good  health  and  happiness  in  a 
drop  of  Mormng  Dazvn.” 

At  this  point  Lome  intervened  with  : 

“  If  you  don’t  mind  me  sayin’  so,  Teacher,  I’d  feel  jest 
a  bit  more  comfortable  now  if  you  didn’t  take  any  of 
that  rum.  You’re  my  guest,  and  it’s  your  own  prefer¬ 
ence  that  must  be  the  first  consideration.  ’Twont  do 
nothin’,  either  for  Jim’s  health  or  happiness,  if  you  drink. 
We  all  know  that  what  he  said  about  you  was  a  lie.” 

But  Alward  already  had  the  glass  in  his  hand.  To 
complicate  matters  still  further,  Stockford  called  out,  in 
a  loud  commanding  voice  : 
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“  Right  about!  Retreat!  ” 

Alward’s  first  impulse  was  to  fling  the  glass  at  Stock- 
ford’s  head,  but  he  restrained  himself.  He  reached  for 
the  bottle.  Then  Fan  flew  to  his  side. 

“  Please  let  me  pour  it  for  you,  Teacher !  It’s  an. 
awkward  bottle.  The  stuff  comes  out  with  a  rush  if  you. 
ain’t  careful.” 

No  doubt  this  was  well  intended,  but  it  was  infinitely 
embarrassing. 

“  No,  thank  you  !  I  can  manage  it.” 

He  was  looking  searchingly  into  her  eyes  as  he  tipped 
the  bottle.  It  was  for  but  an  instant,  yet  it  added  a 
further  element  of  difficulty  and  complexity.  When  he 
replaced  the  bottle,  the  tumbler  was  one-third  full. 

Fan  sank  into  her  seat  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

“  Better  pour  the  half  of  that  back,”  said  Stockford. 
“  That’s  a  man’s  drink.” 

Lome’s  foot  scraped  harshly  across  the  floor,  and  he 
cleared  his  throat. 

Holding  up  the  glass,  Alward  looked  into  Stockford’s 
eyes. 

“  To  the  good  health  of  a  very  pleasant  gentleman, 
and  wishing  him  all  prosperity  !  ” 

Following  the  ritual  he  had  observed,  he  helped  himself 
to  sugar  and  gulped  down  the  rum.  Lome  coughed. 
Sarah  rose  and  strode  into  the  kitchen,  slamming  the 
door  behind  her. 

Having  taken  the  liquor,  Alward  presently  experienced 
a  change  to  a  serener  state  of  mind  than  he  had  known 
for  some  hours  past. 

After  all,  what  had  he  been  bothering  about  ?  It  was 
absurd  for  him  to  be  thinking  of  love  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  and  here  at  Belsey’s  Cove.  He  would  definitely 
dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind.  He  became  conscious 
of  a  slight  buzzing  in  his  head,  but  the  sensation  was  not 
unpleasant. 

Eisenhaur  was  now  entertaining  the  company  with 
Job  Creaser’s  opinion  of  Morning  Dazvn.  When  they 
gave  him  his  first  glass  of  it,  he  held  it  up  and  viewed 
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it  long  and  lovingly.  He  ’lowed  it  was  well  named.  It 
was  streaked  with  light.  That  Cedar  Grove  rum  had 
“  shadders  ”  in  it,  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  Not  that 
he  wished  to  go  back  on  Cedar  Grove ,  but  it  wasn’t  to  be 
named  in  the  same  day  with  Morning  Dazvn.  He  took 
a  sip  and  then  morning  dawned  in  the  face  of  Whittlin’ 
Job.  His  eyes  opened  wide. 

“  He  said  to  me,  said  he,  it’s  heavenly,  John.  Kin  I 
hev  a  demijohn  of  it  ?  I  aint  got  no  money,  but  you  kin 
ihev  my  winter’s  whittlins.” 

At  this  Alward  burst  into  sudden  and  loud  laughter. 
Fan  looked  at  him  with  a  startled  expression.  He  kept 
on  laughing. 

“  The  teacher  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,”  remarked 
Stockford.  Alward  checked  the  flow  of  his  merriment, 
though  with  some  difficulty.  As  he  was  trying,  to  pull 
himself  together  and  to  think  of  something  sensible  and 
pleasant  to  say,  Eisenhaur  intervened. 

“  Speakin’  of  humour,  Jim,  I’ve  noticed  there’s  jest 
one  critter,  man  or  beast,  as  ain’t  got  none.  That’s  the 
critter  with  long  ears  and  a  bray  in  his  mouth.” 

Stockford  scowled. 

“  Seems  to  me  you’re  trying  to  be  offensive,  John.” 

“  That’s  the  identical  remark  the  skunk  made  when 
he  run  agin’  the  hedgehog,”  rejoined  Eisenhaur. 

Stockford  ground  his  teeth. 

Lome  was  manoeuvring  in  his  mind  for  some  method 
of  bringing  this  unsatisfactory  session  to  a  close.  Three 
drinks  round  was  the  custom  at  the  Cove  when  rum  was 
plentiful,  but  he  decided  to  terminate  proceedings  with 
the  second  drink,  and  that  a  small  one.  He  would  try 
to  prevent  the  teacher  from  taking  part  in  the  second 
round. 

But  Alward  was  now  in  that  happy  condition  when  a 
man  knows  he  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  He 
could  tell  to  a  drop  how  much  more  he  was  able  to  stand. 
Not  likely  he  would  run  the  risk  of  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self.  He  had  no  wish  to  belittle  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
these  people.  He  would  keep  well  on  the  safe  side.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  feeling  fine.  His  sensations  were 
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delightful.  Another  small  drink  and  he  would  be  in  a 
perfectly  heavenly  state. 

When  Lome  arose  to  make  his  second  pilgrimage  to 
the  table  he  said  : 

Now,  boys,  it’s  only  to  be  a  thimble-full  this  time! 
This  Mornin’  Dazvn  rum  is  mighty  powerful  stuff.  Guess 
that  first  drink  went  to  Jim’s  head  a  bit.  I  haven’t  been 
enjoyin’  his  conversation  as  much  as  I’d  like  to.  So  it’s 
jest  a  wree  drop  this  time.  We’ll  drink  to  the  teacher’s 
health  and  prosperity.  Seein’  he  only  took  it  the  last 
time  for  the  sake  of  bein’  agreeable,  we’ll  excuse  him 
this  time,  with  all  our  respect  and  goodwill.” 

When  it  came  Stockford’s  turn  to  drink,  he  pointed  to 
Alward  with  his  glass  and  said : 

“  Here’s  sympathy!  ” 

Alward  was  not  quite  sure  whether  Stockford  was  jeer¬ 
ing  him  about  Fan  or  the  rum.  In  either  case  it  was  a 
challenge.  He  rose  and  advanced— somewhat  un¬ 
steadily — to  the  table.  Again  Fan’s  face  was  covered 
with  her  hands. 

As  he  took  the  bottle  he  lurched  slightly.  He  lurched 
again  as  he  tipped  it.  The  result  was  unfortunate.  The 
glass  held  another  stiff  drink.  He  lifted  the  glass  and 
drained  it.  As  the  glass  struck  down  on  the  table,  Fan 
lifted  her  eyes.  He  looked  into  them  and  smiled  in  a 
sickly  way. 

He  lurched  backward  and  the  company  suddenly  faded 
from  his  view.  He  did  not  fall,  since  Lome’s  strong  amr 
was  round  him  from  the  one  side  and  Eisenhaur's  from 
the  other. 

“  It’s  the  heat,”  said  Lome. 

“  Partly  the  heat,  partly  the  stink,”  said  John.  “  I 
smell  a  damn  skunk.  Been  smellin'  it  all  the  evening. 
It’s  enough  to  gag  a  lizard.” 

Between  them  they  led  Alward  to  the  door  and  out  into 
the  cool  night  air.  Fan  joined  her  mother  in  the  kitchen. 
The  other  members  of  the  party  quietly  dispersed. 

In  about  an  hour  the  three  men  returned.  Alward  was 
looking  pale  and  dazed.  He  was  far  from  being  steady 
on  his  feet.  He  sank  heavily  into  a  chair. 
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Presently  Sarah  was  on  hand  with  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee.  He  looked  at  her  gratefully,  making  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  speak.  With  her  assistance,  as 
she  steadied  his  head  with  her  hand,  he  managed  to  drink 
the  coffee.  By  that  time  he  was  able  to  say : 

“  I  hope  you’ll  f’give  me,  Mrs.  Belsey  !  ” 

“  Keep  still !  ’Tain’t  us  has  anything  to  forgive.  It’s 
you.” 

She  motioned  to  Lome  and  John  to  lay  him  on  the  bed 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lome  returned  and  held  a  brief 
conversation  with  the  women.  Then  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  front  doorway.  When  Stockford  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  he  found  his  Uncle’s  portly  body  blocking  the  en¬ 
trance.  Lome  gave  no  indication  of  an  intention  to 
move.  Instead  of  that  he  leisurely  filled  his  pipe.  When 
it  was  well  alight,  he  quietly  remarked : 

“  I  ’low  if  you  rowed  in  to  the  mills  to-night,  it  would 
be  a  bit  of  start  on  your  way  to  Gloucester,  Jim.” 

“  Yes  ...  but  ...  ” 

“  Don’t  let  us  stand  a  minute  in  the  way  of  your  gittin’ 
on,  Jim  !  We  kin  fetch  the  boat  back  all  right.” 

“  Well,  if  that’s  how  you  feel  about  it,  I’ll  pack  my 
things  and  go.  But  it  will  be  good-bye  to  Belsey’s 
Cove.” 

“  I  ’low  most  of  your  packin’s  done  a’ready.  Your 
Aunt  Sarah  thought  as  how  it  bein’  a  moonlight  night, 
you  might  be  wantin’  to  save  time  by  gittin’  right  away. 
The  Cove’ll  miss  you,  Jim,  but  p’raps  it’ll  manage  to 
worry  along  somehow.”  With  that  he  rose  and  made 
way  for  him  to  enter. 

He  found  Sarah  in  his  bedroom  completing  the  packing 
of  his  personal  effects.  Her  face  was  flint. 

“  I  ’low  you’ve  got  about  all  your  belongings  there  !  ” 

Without  another  word  she  left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  downstairs  with  his  kit  bag. 
The  living  room  was  empty.  He  went  into  the  kitchen. 
He  found  no  one  there.  Lome  was  standing  in  the  front 
doorway  looking  out  to  sea. 

“  Ain’t  Aunt  and  Fan  going  to  say  good-bye  to  me  ?  ” 
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“  They  don’t  seem  to  be  about  jest  at  the  minute,  Jim, 
but  I’m  sure  they  both  wish  you  well.  We  all  wish  you 
well.  We  hope  you’ll  git  on.  If  you  ever  git  hard  down 
on  your  luck  and  need  help,  come  back  here  !  But  you’ll 
need  to  shrink  a  bit  before  you  kin  fit  in  with  us.  S’long, 
Jim!  ” 

Lome  walked  away. 

Jim  shouldered  his  bag  and  went  to  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


FAN  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  events  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  “  I  suppose  his  work  at  the  Cove  is  ruined. 
It’s  the  most  hateful  thing  that’s  happened  in  this  place 
since  ever  I  can  remember.” 

“  I  ’low  it’s  a  bad  job,”  said  Lome,  “  but  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  to  put  things  right.  It  ain’t  no  blame 
attachin’  to  the  teacher.  It  was  jest  a  dirty  trick  as  was 
played  on  him.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  you,  Dad.  You  tried  hard  to  prevent 
the  mischief.” 

“I  didn’t  try  hard  enough.  I  acted  like  a  cussed 
sheep.  He  was  my  guest,  and  I  should  have  protected 
him  from  insult.  I  should  have  shut  Jim’s  mouth  right 
at  the  start.” 

“  Jim  behaved  like  a  demon,  Dad.  But  Mr.  Alward 
isn’t  a  child.  He  handled  the  situation  in  a  poor  way. 
I’m  a  bit  disappointed  in  him.” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  hear  him  criticised,  Fan.  He  was 
jest  tryin’  to  be  sociable,  and  not  hurt  nobody’s  feelin’s. 
He  never  fell  in  with  sich  beastly  treatment  as  that 
before,  and  it  sort  of  dazed  him,  like.” 

“  It’s  the  beginning  of  bad  times,  Dad.  This  place 
is  fairly  swimming  with  rum.  It  will  be  a  little  hell 
before  long.” 

“  Let’s  hope  ’twon’t  be  as  bad  as  all  that,  though  I 
’low  the  rum  won’t  do  no  good.  I’ll  take  care  that  mine 
don’t  do  no  more  harm.” 

“I’m  wondering  how  Mr.  Carmichael  will  take  the 
matter.  He’ll  have  to  know  about  it.  I  feel  almost  as 
sorry  for  him  as  for  Mr.  Alward,”  said  Fan. 
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I  ’low  I’d  better  go  up  and  try  to  put  things  straight, 
but  I’d  ruther  have  a  finger  or  two  cut  off  than  do  it.” 

When  Lome  arrived  at  The  Gables  unaccompanied, 
and  at  that  hour  of  the  evening,  Carmichael  knew  on  the 
instant  that  something  had  gone  amiss.  A  glance  at 
Lome’s  face  was  enough  to  tell  that  the  matter  was 
serious.  He  had  never  seen  him  look  so  downcast,  or  so 
ill  at  ease. 

But  Lome  had  all  his  wits  about  him.  He  was  think¬ 
ing  that  circumstances  had  conspired  in  a  sinister  way 
against  his  young  friend.  He  would  need  to  deal  with 
those  circumstances  in  a  careful  manner  if  fair  play  was 
to  be  done. 

“  We’re  always  glad  to  see  you,  I>orne,  but  you  don’t 
often  favour  us  with  a  visit  as  late  as  this  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  I  understood  that  you  were  having  some  com¬ 
pany  in,  and  that  Alward  was  with  you.” 

“  He’s  been  with  us  all  the  evenin’  and  he’s  down  at 
our  house  now.  We’re  invitin’  him  to  stay  the  night 
with  us,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

Carmichael  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head. 

“  I — I  don’t  understand.  Has  anything  happened  to 
him  ?  Is  he  hurt,  or  ill  ?  ” 

“  He  ain’t  feelin’  quite  first  class.  He  was  took  poorly 
durin’  the  evenin’.  We’ve  persuaded  him  to  go  to 


“  Something  must  have  taken  him  suddenly.  He’s  a 
strong  healthy  fellow.  He’s  told  me  he  can’t  remember 
having  any  illness  in  his  life.  It  must  be  serious.  I’ll 
go  right  back  with  you.” 

Lome  flushed  under  his  whiskers. 

“  I  ’low  that  ain’t  noways  necessary.  He’s  better’n 
he  was  and  cornin’  round  all  right.” 

“  What  sort  of  an  attack  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Sarah  ’lows  he’s  took  something  that  dis¬ 
agreed  with  him.  That’s  my  idee,  too.” 

Carmichael  glanced  at  Miss  Charlie.  Then  he  said : 

“  He  didn’t  have  anything  here  that  could  upset  him : 
just  a  plain,  wholesome  supper.  But  I  did  notice  that 
he  ate  less  than  usual.  Perhaps  he  picked  up  something 
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in  the  afternoon  that  did  the  mischief,  a  bad  shell-fish,  or 
something  like  that.  I  know  he’s  rather  fond  of  raw 
clams.  Mebbe  he  got  hold  of  the  wrong  one.’’ 

“  Like  enough  that  accounts  for  it,”  said  Lome. 
“  I’m  sure  he’ll  soon  be  allright.  I’ll  jest  be  goin’  now, 
it’s  gettin’  late.” 

It  seemed  to  Carmichael  that  his  visitor  was  suppress¬ 
ing  considerable  excitement,  and  was  nervously  anxious 
to  get  away.  This  was  not  Lome’s  style. 

There  was  also  a  smell  of  rum  in  the  room. 

“  Did  Alward  have  anything  to  eat  at  your  house? 

Lome  paused  and  considered. 

“  I  believe  I  saw  him  take  some  sugar.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  relish  it  much.  Mebbe  there  was  something  got 
mixed  into  it,  that  shouldn’t  have  been  there.” 

“  Look  here,  Lome,  there’s  something  back  of  this 
that  you’re  trying  to  keep  from  me.  Tell  me,  did 
Alward  take  rum  with  you  and  the  other  men?  ” 

“  Mebbe  he  took  a  toothful,  but  if  he  did  it  was  under 
big  pressure.  I  wouldnrt  like  to  swear  that  he  took  any 
at  all.” 

“  That’s  because  you  like  him  so  well,  eh?  ” 

This  took  the  wind  completely  out  of  Lome’s  sails. 
But  perhaps  lie  could  row  to  shore. 

“  I  do  like  him.  I  can’t  tell  you,  sir,  how  I’ve  took  to 
him  from  the  very  first.  We  all  like  him.  Sarah  likes 
him  so  well  she  thinks  it’s  a  treat  to  have  him  sleep  in 
the  house  and  be  able  to  look  after  him  a  bit.  I  under¬ 
stand,  sir,  he  ain’t  had  no  mother  since  he  was  three  year 
old  and  no  father  since  he  was  seven.  Do  him  good  to 
have  a  woman  like  Sarah  fussin’  round  him  a  bit.” 

“  Lome,  I  take  it  you’re  trying  to  tell  me  in  the  kind¬ 
liest  and  most  merciful  way  that  Alward  is  drunk.” 

Lome  sat  up  very  straight  at  that,  and  his  face  grew 
stern. 

“Drunk,  sir,  drunk?  By  no  means!  I  wouldn’t 
listen  to  that  from  nobody.  How  could  he  be  drunk, 
sir  ?  He  ain’t  a  drinkin’  man.” 

“  That’s  a  riddle  I  can’t  solve.  If  I’ve  mistaken  your 
meaning,  I’m  sorry.  No,  I’m  glad,  for  his  sake.” 
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I  ain’t  sayin’  that  he  mayn’t  have  put  a  drop  or  two 
of  rum  to  his  sugar,  jest  for  company’s  sake,  like.  Sup¬ 
posin’  he  did,  and  that  Mornin’  Dawn  rum  bein’  what  it 
is,  the  combination  might  have  been  too  rich  for  his 
stomach.  Some  of  these  big,  strong  men  have  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  their  digestive  parts.  But  I  ’low  that  raw  clam 
theory  of  yourn  is  the  one  I  like  best.  We  better  stick 
to  that.” 

“  It’s  an  unsupported  theory,  Lome,  and  I’ve  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  it.  But  I  don’t  want  to  force  your  hand.  Tell 
me  no  more  than  you  think  I  need  to  know  about 
the  affair.  But  remember,  I’m  the  inspector  and  his 
friend.  There’s  none  of  you  more  anxious  for  his 
welfare  than  I  am.  I  think  you  may  trust  me  with  the 
whole  truth.” 

Lome  brightened  up. 

“  Well,  sir,  ’twas  like  this.  He  asked  to  be  excused 
from  takin’  anythin’.  He  was  pleasant  and  friendly 
about  it.  We  was  all  satisfied  to  have  it  that  way,  except 
Jim.  He  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil.  He  said 
what  the  teacher  objected  to  was  drinkin’  out  of  the 
same  glass  with  us.  That  was  a  nasty  knock  for  a 
friendly  man  like  Mr.  Alward,  and  one  who  ain’t  never 
put  on  no  airs  with  none  of  us.  He’d  want  to  prove  that 
to  be  a  lie.  Course,  I  know  what  I  should  ’uv  done.  I 
should  ’uv  took  that  glass  and  smashed  it  to  smithereens 
and  ordered  the  bottle  away.  Probably  I  should 
’uv  ordered  Jim  out  of  the  house.  But  I  was  slow  in 
gittin’  my  wits  together.  I  did  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel,  and  told  the  teacher  we  all  knew  that  what 
Jim  said  wasn’t  so.  But  he  was  on  his  feet  then  and  I 
was  too  late.” 

“  But  one  drink  shouldn’t  make  him  drunk,  Lome.” 

“  No  more  it  didn’t.  That’s  what  I’ve  been  sayin’. 
But  ’twas  an  awkward  sort  of  bottle,  and  Mr.  Alward 
was  naturally  excited.  He  was  boilin’  with  fury  at  Jim, 
but  tryin’  to  keep  grip  of  himself.  He  poured  out 
more’n  he  intended  to.  Jim  chipped  in  to  say  that  was 
a  man’s  drink — he’d  better  put  some  of  it  back.” 

“  I  wonder  Alward  didn’t  knock  him  down.” 
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“  He  was  sore  tempted  to  do  it,  I  could  see.  But 
’twas  in  my  house,  and  Jim  is  my  nephew,  and — the 
women  were  there.  I  was  the  one  who  should  ’uv 
stepped  in.  ’Twas  the  meanest  thing  I  ever  ’lowed.  _  I 
don’t  see  how  Mr.  Alward  can  ever  forgive  me  for  lettin’ 
him  be  insulted  like  that  under  my  roof.” 

“  Did  the  rum  set  Alward  wild?  Did  he  make  a  fool 
of  himself  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  slightest.  He  was  never  anything  but  a 
perfect  gentleman.” 

At  this  point  Miss  Charlie  broke  in.  She  had  been 
listening  with  a  face  full  of  concern. 

“  There’s  them  as  is  beasts  when  they’re  dry,  and 
there’s  them  as  has  manners  when  they’ve  had  a  drop 
of  drink.  As  the  Good  Book  says :  ‘  Though  ye  lie 
among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove 
covered  with  silver,  and  her  pinions  with  yellow  gold.’  ” 

Carmichael  exploded  with  laughter.  Presently  Lome 
joined  in.  When  the  Minister  could  command  his  voice 
he  said : 

“  What  do  you  make  of  that,  Lorne  ?  ” 

“  I  couldn’t  imagine  him,  sir,  in  no  sich  manner  of 
state  as  Miss  Charlie’s  words  suggest.  No,  nor  nuthin’ 
approachin’  thereto,  nor  inclinin’  in  that  direction.  I 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  was  never  more 
honoured  by  a  man’s  presence  and  behaviour  in  my 
house  than  I  have  been  by  Mr.  Alward’s  this  evenin’.” 

Carmichael  was  thinking  he  had  never  seen  a  nobler 
look  on  a  man’s  face  than  Lome’s  was  wearing  now. 
He  put  out  a  hand  and  rested  it  on  his  shoulder. 

"Lome  Belsey,  you’re  a  brick!  But  what  about  the 
other  men  who  were  there  ?  Can  they  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  matter  in  confidence  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  man  of  ’em  will  breathe  a  word  of  it  even  to 
his  own  wife.  I  don’t  think  they’d  be  likely  to  do  it  in 
any  case,  and — they’ve  had  some  instructions.  I’ve  told 
’em,  if  ever  a  word  about  it  reaches  my  ears,  not  one  of 
’em  shall  ever  darken  my  door  again.  If  ever  I  hear 
anything  I  won’t  try  to  trace  it,  but  I’ll  cut  all  three  of 
’em  dead.” 
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“  What  about  Stockford?  Can  you  trust  him?  ” 

“  He’s  gone.  He’s  on  his  way  to  Gloucester,  and  1 
low  it’ll  be  many  a  long  day  before  the  Cove  sees  his 
face  again.  He  was  goin’  on  Monday  in  any  case,  for 
the  sake  of  improvin’  his  fortunes.  He’s  jest  moved 
out  a  little  sooner  for  the  sake  of  his  health  and 
comfort.” 

”1  see.  A  wise  move,  too.  While  you’ve  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  me  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  little  special 
exercise  on  my  own  account  on  Monday.  Can  you 
guess  what  I  mean?  ” 

You  don’t  mean,  sir,  that  you  would  thrash  him 
with  your  own  hands  ?  ” 

You’ve  caught  the  idea.  That’s  exactly  what  I 
had  determined  to  do,  if  Alward  didn’t  get  hold  of  him 
first.” 

“  I  felt  sure  Mr.  Alward  would  call  him  to  book  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  I  wanted  to  prevent  that.  ’Twould 
make  a  lot  of  inconvenient  talk.  But  I  never  thought 
you  would  feel  called  upon  to  thrash  him.  I  had  some 
trouble  with  John — he  was  wild  to  git  at  Jim.” 

Well,  Lome,  I  don’t  think  we’ve  got  much  to  worry 
about  now.  I  only  hope  Alward  will  take  our  view  of 
the  matter.  I  don’t  want  to  lose  him,  nor  have  his  work 
hindered.” 

I’ve  been  thinkin’  about  that  myself,  sir.  He’s  high- 
strung  and  sensitive.  For  a  day  or  two  he’ll  need  to  be 
treated  with  a  little  extra  kindness  and  respect” 

Carmichael  seized  Lome’s  hand  and  shook  it. 

“  Lome  Belsey,  you’ve  got  more  good  sense  and  fine 
feeling  than  half  a  dozen  ordinary  men.  I’m  with  you 
in  this  game,  up  to  the  hilt.” 

Something  like  a  mist  gathered  in  Lome’s  blue  eyes. 
“  You  do  me  a  big  honour,  sir,  and  you’ve  lifted  a  big 
load  off  my  mind.  I  won’t  never  forget  this  kindness, 
and  no  more  will  Sarah.” 

Carmichael  looked  at  him  keenly  as  he  asked:  “  And 
what  does  Fan  think  of  all  this  upset?  ” 

“  She’s  furious  with  Jim,  of  course.  Regardin’  the 
teacher,  she’s  feelin’  distressed,  and  mebbe,  at  the 
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moment,  a  little  disappointed.  It’s  only  natural.  But 
he  ain’t  got  no  honester  nor  more  loyal  friend  than 
Fan.” 

“  Lome  moved  to  the  door  and  there  halted  for  a 
moment.  “  Jest  one  more  word,  sir.  I’d  like  to  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Alward  is  the  last  man  as  is  ever  goin’  to 
git  into  any  trouble  on  account  of  a  bottle  of  mine.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ON  the  following  morning,  at  the  first  indication  that 
Alward  was  astir,  Lome  took  a  cup  of  strong 
black  coffee  to  his  room.  A  few  minutes  later  he  returned 
with  a  large  basin  of  cold  sea-water  and  a  rough  towel. 

“  Take  a  good  souse  and  rub  down!  I’ll  fetch  your 
breakfast  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

Alward  tried  to  detain  him,  but  Lome  put  him  off  and 
bustled  away. 

At  the  appointed  time  he  reappeared  with  a  tray. 
“It’s  a  small  breakfast,  Teacher,  but  the  right  one: 
kipper,  toast,  and  tea.” 

“  Thanks  !  Now,  Mr.  Belsey,  will  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  the  land  lays  ?  I  haven’t  the  slightest  remembrance 
of  what  happened  after  I  took  that  second  drink.  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  ashamed  I  feel  over  this  miserable  business. 
I’ve  ruined  myself  for  this  place.  I’d  like  to  know  just 
what  kind  of  a  fool  I  made  of  myself,  and  how  many 
people  I  must  apologise  to — before  I  thrash  your 
esteemed  nephew  and  take  my  departure  from  Belsey’s 
Cove.” 

“  You  can  jest  put  your  mind  to  rest  on  all  them  pints. 
The  apologies  is  all  due  to  you,  and  no  one  else.  We 
played  a  dirty  trick  on  you.  You  never  did  nothin’  nor 
said  one  single  word  that  was  out  of  place.” 

“  But  I  got  drunk! — blind,  dead  drunk!  ” 

“  Now,  Teacher,  I  ain’t  going’  to  listen  to  no  sich 
statement  as  that  from  nobody,  not  even  from  you.  I 
know  when  a  man  is  drunk,  and  I  know  the  difference 
between  that  and  bein’  near  pizened  to  death.  What 
you  was  goaded  into  takin’  here  in  my  house,  and  by 
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my  own  nephew,  was  something  that  us  likker-swiggers 
with  cast-iron  insides  reckon  as  a  stimulant,  or  mebbe 
a  beverage.  For  you  it  was  rank  deadly  pizen.  We 
might  all  be  indicted  for  attempted  murder.  None  of 
us  will  think  it  strange  if  you  have  the  law  on  us. 
Sartin,  it  was  a  case  of  doin’  a  friend  and  neighbour 
grievous  bodily  harm— that  friend  and  neighbour  being 
at  the  same  identical  time  my  guest,  and  entitled  to 
expect  protection.” 

Alward  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  in  amazement, 
then  he  “  lit  the  candle  in  the  lantern.” 

“  That’s  a  pleasant  way  of  putting  it,  Mr.  Belsey,  and 
a  mighty  kind  way.  I  know  I  should  be  all  right  if  1 
had  but  you  to  deal  with;  but  what  about  the  other 
people?  Two  of  the  trustees  were  here.” 

“  They  think  the  same  as  me.  We’re  all  agreed.” 

“  And  the  ladies  ?  ” 

“  Same  there.” 

“But  the  people  of  the  Cove?  They’ll  all  know 
about  it.” 

“  They  won’t  know  no  more  about  it  than  if  it 
happened  in  Chiny.” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  I’m  tellin’  you  straight.  The  men  as 
was  with  us  is  all  shakin’  in  their  shoes  for  fear  you  may 
say  something  about  it  and  want  to  do  something  about 
it.  John  says  he’d  give  a  finger  not  to  have  been  a  party 
to  the  insults  and  injury  you  suffered.” 

“  But  there’s  Stockford.” 

“  Yes,  there!  Not  here !  You  can  wipe  him  off  your 
slate.  He's  lit  out.  Went  last  night,  and  not  likely 
ever  to  come  back.  I’m  sorry  that  none  of  us  is  sorry 
to  miss  him.” 

Alward  was  convinced  he  could  name  one  exception. 
Fan  would  be  heart-broken.  But  that  was  not  a  matter 
to  be  mentioned. 

“  Last  but  not  least,  what  about  Mr.  Carmichael  ?  He 
will  have  to  know  of  it.  He’ll  be  frightfully  disappointed 
and  disgusted.  Perhaps  he’ll  dismiss  me.” 

“  Him  and  me  is  goin’  pardners  in  this  business. 
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We’re  of  one  mind  in  the  matter.  I  gave  him  all  the 
explanation  as  was  called  for  last  evenin’.  Everything 
is  as  right  as  rain  for  you  at  The  Gables.  You’re  to 
go  on  there  and  elsewhere  the  same  as  usual.  You 
can  hold  your  head  high.  Mr.  Carmichael  has  got 
sense.  And  he’s  your  good  friend.  He’d  prefer  that 
you  should  never  mention  nor  hint  at  the  matter.  ’Tain’t 
no  need.” 

Alward  lowered  his  head.  After  a  little  he  said,  in  a 
husky  voice : 

There  seem  to  be  some  decent  people  around  Belsey’s 
Cove.” 

To  which  Lome  replied: 

“  We  haven’t  shown  much  decency  to  you  so  far,  but 
I  ’low  we’ll  try  from  now  on  to  show  a  more  proper 
respect.  You’ve  put  us  all  to  shame.” 

David  Alward  had  met  some  gentlemen  in  his  time,  but 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  never  met  one  entitled 
to  stand  in  front  of  Lome  Belsey.  He  wished  he  could 
find  some  words  in  which  to  frame  his  thoughts. 

Lome  was  now  speaking  again. 

“  If  you’re  agreeable,  I’d  like  you  to  go  for  a  sail 
with  me  in  the  jolly-boat.  It’s  a  bright  mornin’.  A  few 
hours  on  the  water  will  do  us  both  good.” 

“  There’s  nothing  I  should  like  so  well.  I’m  ready 
whenever  you  are.” 

On  their  way  to  the  boat  John  Eisenhaur  called  to 
them. 

“  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Alward  !  I  hope  you  won’t  make 
no  trouble  for  us  over  the  beastly  way  we  behaved  last 
evenin’.  None  of  us,  exceptin’  Jim,  who's  left,  would 
intentionally  do  you  any  harm.  But  we  did,  and  we’re 
sorry.  We  know  we  ain’t  got  no  right  to  ask  the  favour 
of  you,  but  we  hope  you  won’t  expose  us.  We’re  all 
married  men,  and  if  our  wives  got  to  know  about  it, 
there’d  be  no  livin'  with  ’em.” 

Alward  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  twinkling 
eyes.  Then  he  said: 

“  Oh,  you  old  son  of  a  gun  ! 

Lome  spoke  up : 
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“  Would  you  like  to  jine  us  for  a  run  down  to  The 
Sow  and  Pigs  and  mebbe  over  to  the  islands  ? 

“  Sartin  sure  !  I’ll  jest  nip  acrost  and  tell  Tish  what 
I’m  up  to.” 

They  had  a  good  breeze  all  the  way.  The  conversa¬ 
tion,  what  there  was  of  it,  ran  on  general  topics.  It 
was  noon  when  they  returned  to  the  Cove. 

Eisenhaur  had  proposed  that  the  teacher  should  go 
with  him  for  dinner,  but  Lorne  would  not  consent. 

“  I  ’low  Sarah  and  Fan  has  been  arrangin’  something 
special.  There’d  be  a  thunderin’  row  if  I  didn’t  take 
Mr.  Alward  back  with  me.  He  can  mebbe  come  to  you 
next  Sunday.” 

They  parted  on  that  understanding. 

Alward  was  dreading  his  meeting  with  the  women,  but 
his  first  glance  at  Sarah  put  him  at  ease. 

For  this  particular  occasion  she  had  arrayed  herself 
with  special  care.  She  had  on  her  best  gown.  Her  hair 
was  becomingly  arranged.  She  was  wearing  a  hand¬ 
some  lace  collar.  Her  face  beamed  welcomes. 

“  You’re  back  in  good  time.  Have  a  pleasant  mornin’ 
of  it?  ” 

“  Yes,  thank  you  !  Mr.  Belsey  knows  how  to  handle 
a  boat,  and  he  knows  how  to  handle  a  school-teacher 
who’s  made  a  fool  of  himself.” 

“  I  don’t  know  as  he’s  ever  took  up  with  no  sich  indi¬ 
vidual  as  you  mention,  but  I’m  sartin  sure  he  can  handle 
a  cross-patch  wife.  Dinner’ll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes. 
Here’s  a  little  parcel  from  The  Gables.” 

It  contained  his  shaving  gear.  He  had  time  to  put  it 
to  its  proper  use  before  dinner  should  be  called. 

He  got  no  glimpse  of  Fan  till  the  meal  was  announced. 
She,  too,  was  dressed  with  special  care.  He  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  handsome.  Fooking  at  her  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  apple  blossoms.  But  back  of  the 
exquisite  colouring  were  the  features  and  the  expression 
that  stamped  her  for  permanent  loveliness. 

She  nodded  to  Alward  and  smiled. 

“  Fet’s  get  straight  to  business!  I’m  sure  we  must 
all  be  hungry.  Dad,  you  look  like  a  pirate.” 
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During  the  meal  the  talk  turned  on  Carmichael’s 
preaching.  Lome  wanted  to  know  what  the  teacher 
thought  of  it. 

It’s  just  the  man  himself.  It’s  big  and  strong  and 
wholesome.  It’s  Carmichael  all  the  way.” 

What  impresses  me  most,”  said  Fan,  “  is  the  clear 
truth  of  it.  It’s  the  truth  from  one  who  himself  is  true. 
It’s  all  proved  and  solid  reality.  He  makes  you  hate 
everything  that’s  flimsy  and  foolish  and  crooked.” 

Alward  stared  at  her.  Wras  this  the  same  Fan  Belsey 
he  had  seen  in  Jim  Stockford’s  arms  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  ? 

What  was  the  psychology  of  it  ?  Was  she  one  of  the 
easilv  religious  and  readily  amorous  sort  ?  Was  she  one 
of  those  peculiarly  constituted  females  who  instantly 
forget  morality  when  the  sex  impulse  arrives  ?  That 
must  be  the  explanation.  But  it  was  grievous  to  think 
of. 

One  thing  became  perfectly  clear  to  him.  He  must 
wrench  his  heart  out  of  the  net  in  which  it  had  been 
caught. 

He  realised  that  he  owed  her  an  apology  for  his  be¬ 
haviour  last  evening.  He  would  seek  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  regrets,  and  afterwards  he  would  keep  his 
distance. 

When  the  meal  was  over  he  proposed  a  walk.  She 
hesitated  and  evinced  embarrassment,  but  presently 
consented. 

They  made  their  way  to  the  beach,  and,  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  struck  off  in  the  direction  of  Black  Point.  A  three- 
fourths  tide  was  rolling  in  on  long  curling  waves  that 
put  a  thunderous  surf  upon  the  shore,  and  sent  clouds 
of  hissing  spray  into  the  air.  The  salt  scud  wet  their 
faces  as  they  bent  themselves  against  the  wind.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  they  strode  along,  their  cheeks  glowing 
from  the  mizzle  of  the  sea,  then  took  the  path  that  led 
sharply  up  the  cliff. 

They  walked  along  in  silence  till  they  reached  the 
place  where  he  had  seen  her  in  Stockford’s  arms. 

“  Suppose  we  rest  here  for  a  little,”  he  suggested. 
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“  No,  please,  let’s  go  on!  I  don’t  care  for  this  bit 
of  the  road.  It  always  seems  so  stuffy.  Further  on  you 
get  the  air  and  the  view.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  I  got  the  air  there  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  I  also  got  an  extraordinary  view.” 

She  stopped  short  and  looked  at  him  sharply. 

“  What  time  were  you  here  ?  ” 

(<  About  four,  I  should  think.  I  got  an  extraordinary 
view  of  sky.  But  I  found  it  tantalizing.  I  was  wanting 
certain  clouds  to  move  more  quickly  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion.  They  were  obstructing  a  vista.  But  they  lagged. 
I  lost  patience  and  quit  the  place  in  a  hurry.” 

“  Did  you  see  anything  more  than  the  sky?  ” 

“  Yes,  lots  of  things:  ships,  waves,  gulls  and  rocks.” 

“  Did  you  see  Tim  Stockford  and  me?  We  were  over 
here.” 

Her  face  was  dyed  crimson  and  her  voice  was  tense. 

“  I  had  a  glimpse  of  you,  but  only  for  an  instant.” 

“  Did  you  see  him  kissing  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Her  face  twitched.  She  bit  her  lips.  Red  lights 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  Her  breath  came  quickly. 

After  a  little  she  said,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice : 

“  Jim  is  my  cousin.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.” 

“  He  was  brought  up  in  our  home,  as  a  member  of 
our  family.  I  always  tried  to  feel  like  a  sister  to  him, 
but  I  didn’t  succeed  very  well.” 

Quite  so.  I — I  understand.  Please  don’t  trouble 
to  say  anything  more.” 

She  ignored  his  words,  and  continued : 

“  Jim  Stockford,  being  my  cousin,  makes  it  hard  for 
me  to  say  what  I  have  to  say.” 

She  diew  a  deep  breath. 

“  Jim  Stockford  is  a  brute.  What  he  did  here  yesterday 
was  done  by  brute  force  and  against  my  will.  He’s  a 
scoundrel!  I  could  have  killed  him.” 

My  God,  Fan,  can  that  be  true?  ” 

“  That  is  the  truth.  He  might  as  weLl  have  been 
kissing  a  stone.  I  came  out  here  with  him,  not  that  I 
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£™ted  his  company,  but  to  tell  him  some  straight  truths. 
He  had  been  annoying  me  by  trying  to  make  love  to  me. 
1  told  him  he  was  to  quit  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  he 
did  .  .  .  what  you  saw.” 

If  I  had  dreamed  he  was  insulting  you  I  would  have 
flung  him  over  the  cliff.” 

That  would  have  been  a  bad  job  for  all  concerned.” 

I  suppose  so.” 

She  loosened  a  stone  with  the  toe  of  her  shoe  and 
kicked  it  from  the  path. 

“  You  would  naturally  think  that  Jim  and  I  were 
engaged.” 

”  Yes.” 

"  Then,  a  little  later,  you  weren’t  quite  sure  about 
it  ?  ” 


Perhaps  so.  The  situation  seemed  confused.” 

And  since  then  the  very  thought  of  me  has  been  like 
a  stain  on  your  mind  ?  ” 

“  No,  No!  ” 

But  yes.  You’ve  thought  I  could  give  kisses  to  a 
man  without  giving  him  love.” 

I  had  no  reason  to  think  you  might  not  be  in  love 
with  him,  even  though  you  were  not  actually  engaged.” 

How  could  I  be  in  love  with  a  man  who  is  known 
to  be  selfish,  cruel  and  unprincipled?  ” 

“  Such  things  sometimes  happen.  There’s  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  them.” 

“  Listen  !  That  sort  of  thing  has  been  made  impossible 
for  me.  I’ve  had  two  men  before  my  eyes  continually 
to  show  me  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  I’ve  had  my  father. 
He’s  a  bar  of  gold.  He’s  strong  and  true  and  gentle. 
He’s  as  kind  as  God. 

“  Then  there’s  Mr.  Carmichael.  He’s  been  my  teacher 
and  friend  for  seven  years.  He  has  moulded  my 
thoughts  and  trained  my  tastes.  He  has  interpreted  life 
to  me.  The  thing  you  imagined — oh  !  it’s  hateful  and 
revolting.” 

“  I  apologise,  Fan  !  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  !  And 
while  I’m  about  it,  I  want  to  apologise  for  the  way  I 
disgraced  your  presence  and  your  home  last  evening. 
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I  was  the  second  man  in  one  day  to  behave  like  a  beast 
before  you.,, 

“  That’s  not  so.  You  were  much  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  you.” 

“  And  you  were  disappointed  in  me  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,  a  little.” 

Her  eyes  sought  his  and  held  them  quietly  and  tenderly. 
After  a  little  she  said : 

“  I  somehow  expected  you  would  always  do  just  the 
wisest  and  noblest  thing.  I  think  you  fell  a  little  short' 
of  that.” 

“  Perhaps  you  had  been  holding  me  almost  on  a  level 
with  your  father  and  Mr.  Carmichael.” 

“  Something  like  that,  mebbe.” 

Alward’s  heart  had  suddenly  become  a  lump  of  lead. 
No  sooner  had  he  begun  exulting  over  the  clearing  up 
of  the  Stockford  incident  than  he  must  learn  that  she  was 
in  love  with  Carmichael. 

Now  that  he  knew  the  fact  he  could  see  how  inevitable 
it  had  always  been.  To  a  girl  like  Fan,  a  man  like  Car¬ 
michael  would  be  irresistible.  She  could  no  more  escape 
the  attraction  of  such  a  personality  than  the  moon  could 
escape  from  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  The  fact  that  he 
was  her  spiritual  adviser  would  increase  his  influence. 
But  apart  from  that  he  was  a  man  for  any  girl  to  adore. 
Carmichael !  Yes,  certainly. 

Casting  his  mind  back  swiftly  over  the  last  few  weeks 
he  could  hit  upon  many  things  which  betokened  that 
Carmichael  was  in  love  with  her.  He  was  but  biding  the 
time  when  she  should  be  fully  ripe  for  the  position  he  had 
to  offer  her.  It  would  be  a  romantic  union,  but  a  well- 
balanced  one.  The  difference  in  their  ages  wouldn’t 
count  for  much.  Those  two  people  were  made  for  one 
another.  For  himself,  he  wished  he  could  get  right  away 
now  from  Belsey’s  Cove. 

Little  more  conversation  passed  between  them  until 
they  reached  the  beach  on  their  return. 

“  The  tide  seems  hurrying  on  to  block  our  wav,”  he 
remarked. 

“  Tides  don’t  hurry,  Mr.  Alward.  They  are  deliberate 
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in  coming  and  going.  They  only  seem  to  hurry  or  lag. 
ir  depends  upon  our  feelings  and  how  we’re  wanting 
things  to  move.” 

“  No  doubt  that’s  true.” 

“  I’ve  often  thought,”  she  resumed,  “  that  if  I  was  to 
be  a  sailor,  I’d  like  to  be  a  deep  sea  sailor  and  not  a 
coastwise  one.  I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  creeping  around 
the  shores  and  among  the  shoals,  dependent  on  the  tides, 
but  out  on  the  blue  water  with  hundreds  of  fathoms 
beneath  the  keel,  and  all  clear  for  sailing  away  to  the 
skyline.” 

Heavens  !  If  she  looked  at  him  again  like  that  he  would 
go  mad  !  She  had  no  right  to  look  at  him  like  that !  She 
had  never  done  so  before.  It  was  wicked  of  her  to  do  it 
now.  It  was  an  insult  to  Carmichael.  Here  he  had 
been  pulling  his  heart  away  from  her,  and  now  she  must 
trap  it  again  !  Did  she  intend  to  look  at  him  like  that  ? 
Of  course  not.  But,  he  must  see  very  little  of  her  after 
this. 

Meanwhile  he  was  saying  : 

“  I  don’t  doubt  that’s  how  you’ll  make  the  voyage  of 
life,  Fan.  You’ll  not  be  bound  in  shallows  and  in 
miseries.  Your  way  is  clear  for  the  deeps.” 

Protecting  deities  !  There  was  that  look  again  !  Even 
more  bewildering  and  blinding  than  before  !  He  won¬ 
dered  how  Carmichael  could  postpone  the  wedding  day. 

And  now  she  was  saying : 

“  When  I  see  Mr.  Carmichael  again  I  shall  tell  him 
that  I  respect  and  like  his  teacher  more  than  I  did  a  week 
ago.  And  that  will  be  saying  quite  a  lot.” 

His  voice  trembled  slightly  as  he  answered : 

“  Thank  you,  Fan!  You’ve  helped  me  to  straighten 
out  my  life.” 

“  You’ll  come  in  for  tea,  won’t  you?  ” 

“  No.  I’ll  just  speak  for  a  moment  with  your  mother 
and  then  get  back  to  The  Gables.”  He  added,  smilingly, 
“  The  Prodigal  must  homeward  plod  his  weary  way.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Fan  went  to  her  room. 

She  removed  her  cap  and  for  some  minutes  jabbed  at 
it  with  a  long  pin.  Then  she  flung  it  on  the  bed. 
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Presently  she  flung  herself  upon  the  bed  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillows.  For  a  time  she  lay  there  crying 
softly.  Then  she  rose,  went  to  the  wash-stand,  poured 
out  a  pitcher  of  water  and  bathed  her  face.  She  stood 
before  the  mirror  and  viewed  herself.  After  a  while  she 
whispered : 

“  Thank  God  for  Dad  and  Mr.  Carmichael  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


EARLY  November  brought  a  week  of  smothering 
fog-.  One  could  scarcely  see  a  rod  in  front  of  him. 
Near  objects  loomed  up  in  ghostly  fashion.  The  fog¬ 
horn  on  Deadman’s  Island  groaned  day  and  night. 
People  moved  about  the  settlement  like  spectres.  There 
was  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars.  There  was  no  sky. 
There  were  no  fields,  no  beach,  no  sea,  no  anything,  but 
fog.  Day  after  day  it  hung  and  clung  and  swayed- 
Wet,  cold,  clammy;  gray,  dingy,  sometimes  sulphurous  : 
an  endless,  formless,  all-pervading  mass  of  murkiness. 

In  other  ways  also,  the  situation  grew  dreary  and’ 
oppressive.  A  number  of  men  in  the  settlement  were 
drinking  hard.  It  stung  Alward  deeply  and  forced  most 
painful  reflections  upon  his  mind  to  note  that  several  of: 
his  boys,  in  their  early  teens,  had  come  to  school  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  What  could  he  say  or  do  ?  But 
for  that  damnable  break  on  his  own  part,  he  might  have 
been  able  to  exert  some  corrective  influence.  As  it  was, 
his  mouth  was  closed.  Pie  could  only  deal  with  them 
kindly  and  patiently. 

Carmichael  was  greatly  troubled. 

“  It’s  a  rotten  business,  Alward.  John  and  Joe  are 
selling  rum  by  the  demijohn  down  at  John’s  fish-house 
every  night.  Boats  are  coming  in  here  from  all  directions 
to  get  hold  of  the  beastly  stuff.  We’re  in  for  a  bad  time, 
unless  something  vigorous  is  done  right  away.  It’s  the 
most  hateful  thing  I’ve  had  to  tackle  yet.  But  I’ve  got 
to  take  hold  of  it.  I  know  it  will  breed  ill-will,  but  unless 
something  is  done  immediately  the  whole  community  will 
be  debauched.” 
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“  Do  you  think  any  good  would  come  of  it,  sir,  if  I 
should  have  a  talk  with  Eisenhaur  ?  We’re  very  good 
friends  and  I — I  think  I  should  try  to  do  something.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  you  could  do.  He  would  like 
enough  turn  nasty.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  the 
fellow  hasn’t  been  really  sober  for  a  week.  You  can 
argue  against  the  rum  that  is  outside  of  a  man,  but  you 
can’t  do  much  against  what  he’s  carrying  inside  of  him. 
Better  leave  it  to  me.  I’ve  got  a  little  scheme  in  my 
mind.  I  have  to  ride  over  to  Hebdon’s  Bridge  this  even¬ 
ing.  You  might  walk  about  the  settlement  a  bit  and 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  report  to  me  how 
things  go  on.  By  to-morrow  this  time  I  hope  to  have 
the  situation  under  control.” 

Early  that  same  evening  John  and  Joe  were  making 
their  way  stealthily  towards  the  fish-house,  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern.  They  skirted  the  shore  for  some  little 
distance,  listening  for  the  low  rumble  of  oars  which 
might  betoken  the  approach  of  boats. 

“  Hell  of  a  night,  isn’t  it,  Joe.  That  damn  thing  out 
there  keeps  on  groanin’  like  a  stuck  bull !  What 
the.  .  .  .  !  ” 

He  had  stumbled  over  something  and  fallen  on  his 
face. 

“  What  the  devil  was  that,  Joe  ?  Shouldn’t  be  nothin’ 
there  !  Let’s  have  a  look  !  ” 

One  look  and  the  lantern  fell  from  his  hand.  He 
staggered  backward. 

“  Cripes  !  It’s  a  corpse!  Ugh!  I  ’low  it’s  one  off 
the  Mornin ’  Dawn.  Strange  how  they  come  up  when 
there’s  a  heavy  fog  on  the  sea  !  ” 

“  I  ’low  as  that’s  the  Skipper’s  corpse,  Joe.  He  might 
have  been  a  good-lookin’  man  once,  but  he  wouldn’t 
take  a  prize  in  a  beauty  show  now.  I  wish  I  hadn’t 
looked  at  him.  Gives  me  the  creeps  !  ” 

They  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  further  when  Joe 
called  out : 

“  Whoa!  By  the  jumpin’  Judas,  what’s  this?  ” 

Directly  in  front  of  them  stood  the  form  of  a  woman. 
She  was  tall  and  gaunt.  Her  face  was  partly  hidden  by 
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straggling  locks  of  long,  white  hair.  John  clutched  at 
his  companion’s  sleeve. 

Presently  a  high-pitched,  rasping  voice  inquired : 

See  anything  of  my  Alice  on  your  travels  ?  ” 

Though  the  voice  was  unmusical,  it  sounded  pleasant 
to  them  at  that  moment.  They  had  dreaded  something 
worse. 

“It’s  us,  Mrs.  Tomblin !  John  and  Joe!  You  best 
git  in  out  of  the  fog  !  ’Taint  a  good  night  for  women 
folks  to  be  out  ” 

My  Alice  is  out  somewheres !  Time  she  come 
home  !  ” 

Let’s  hope  she’s  not  out.  Anyhow  you  ought  to  go 

in.” 

Who’d  listen  to  two  crazy  critters  like  you  ?  You’re 
both  bewitched  !  And  you’ve  got  the  devil  after  you. 
I  seen  him  as  I  was  cornin’  down.” 

Guess  we  ain’t  skeered.” 

“  Yes  you  be  !  You’re  shakin’  now  !  Well  you  may  ! 
You’ve  raised  the  devil  with  your  rum.  There’ll  be  hell 
around  here  afore  the  evenin’s  gone.” 

The  men  moved  on.  They  were  doing  some  thinking. 
For  one  thing,  they  were  thinking  they  would  be  glad 
when  they  finished  with  their  rum  selling.  They  knew 
it  was  illegal  and  that  prying  officials  might  get  on  their 
track  at  any  hour.  They  also  realised  that  they  were 
losing  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  they  respected 
most.  Lome  Belsey  had  grown  cool  towards  them  of 
late.  There  was  a  look  in  Carmichael’s  eyes  that  boded 
them  no  good.  The  teacher  also  had  become  reticent. 
But  they  were  making  good  money.  It  wasn’t  their 
fault  if  some  of  their  neighbours  were  drinking  more 
than  was  good  for  them.  Anyhow,  they  would  soon  get 
over  that.  The  rum  wouldn’t  last  a  great  while  longer. 

They  crept  into  the  fish-house.  John  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

“  Glad  to  git  inside  for  a  bit!  It’s  sartin  a  rotten 
night,  with  fog  and  corpses  and  crazy  women  about ! 
Wow !  I  felt  somethin’  cold  runnin’  down  my  back¬ 
bone  when  we  ran  into  the  old  woman.  You  don’t 
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s’pose  them  crazy  critters  sees  more  than  other  folks,  do 
you,  Joe  ?  ” 

“  I’m  sartin  sure  they  do.  And  hears  more,  too. 
Say,  John,  let’s  git  out  of  this  and  go  home  !  I  don’t 
like  the  feel  of  things  here  to-night. 

John  thrust  his  hand  behind  a  box  and  pulled  out  a 
bottle.  “  Here!  Take  a  swig  of  this!  It’ll  pull  you 
together. 

Joe  took  a  long  drink  and  John  followed  his  example. 
Then  they  lit  their  pipes.  Even  the  flare  of  a  match  sent 
fantastic  shadows  dancing  about  the  place. 

It  was  a  spacious  fish-house,  as  such  structures  go.  It 
contained  the  whole  of  Eisenhaur’s  catch  for  the  season. 
One  end  of  it  was  piled  to  the  roof  with  dried  cod  and 
haddock.  Around  the  sides  of  the  room  stood  barrels 
of  salted  mackerel  and  herring.  In  another  week  or  so 
the  schooner  Ethelinda  would  be  putting  into  the  Cove 
to  take  this  treasure,  along  with  the  contents  of  the 
other  fish-houses,  to  be  sold  in  Halifax. 

The  remainder  of  the  available  space  was  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  two  puncheons  of  rum.  A  low  wooden 
bench  stretched  across  one  corner  of  the  room,  above 
which  there  was  a  cupboard  for  odds  and  ends. 

With  the  mingling  of  the  heavy  odours  of  fish  and 
brine  and  rum  it  was  a  strong-smelling  place,  but  it  gave 
no  offence  to  the  nostrils  of  its  present  occupants. 

After  taking  his  drink  of  rum  Joe  drew  his  head  down 
into  his  shoulders  and  puffed  silently  at  his  pipe,  listen¬ 
ing  intently  all  the  while  for  sounds  of  approaching 
customers.  A  little  more  company  just  now  might 
brighten  up  the  situation. 

The  dim  gleam  from  the  lantern  only  seemed  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  surrounding  gloom.  It  was  placed  where 
it  cast  a  thin  weak  line  of  light  through  the  doorway, 
but  for  the  rest,  all  was  darkness.  It  was  an  undulating 
darkness,  a  restless,  heaving  sea  of  night,  one  that  rolled 
over  them  in  successive  waves  of  blackness. 

Eisenhaur  stepped  to  the  door  and  listened.  He  could 
hear  no  sound  of  oar  or  footstep;  nothing  but  the  low 
swash  of  waves  upon  the  shore  and  the  ghostly  groaning 
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of  the  fog  horn.  A  loosened  stone  rattled  down  the 
incline  and  fell  upon  the  footwalk.  It  startled  him.  He 
returned  and  sat  beside  Joe  on  the  bench. 

Joe  was  never  a  talkative  man,  but  he  was  unusually 
silent  this  evening.  After  a  time  John  rose  and  moved 
restlessly  around  the  room.  He  tapped  the  tops  of 
the  barrels  and  counted  them,  though  he  was  m  no 
doubt  about  their  number.  He  tested  the  puncheons 
with  his  hand  to  find  if  they  were  still  properly  balanced 
on  their  supports.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  bench 
again. 

Ah  !  There  was  a  footstep  !  Both  men  strained  their 
eves  towards  the  doorway.  But  the  footstep  halted. 
Eisenhaur  plucked  up  courage  to  call  out:  “  Come  on 
in  !  ”  Again  all  was  still  as  death.  It  had  been  a  false 
alarm.  There  would  be  no  customers  to-night.  John 
yawned  and  Joe  felt  his  jockets  for  his  plug  of  chewing 
tobacco. 

Then  something  appeared  in  the  doorway  that  froze 
the  blood  in  their  veins.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  fully 
seven  feet  high.  His  face  was  black  as  night.  It  was 
evidently  an  aged  negro.  His  shoulders  were  stooped 
and  his  ebony  face  was  fringed  with  snowy  wool.  He 
waved  his  long  arms  in  the  air. 

The  men  clutched  each  other  and  crouched  back  into 
the  darkness.  Then  from  the  cavernous  chest  of  that 
enormous  creature  issued  a  succession  of  blood-curdling 
sounds.  It  began  with  a  wild  cry  like  that  of  a  loon, 
and  gradually  quavered  down  into  a  series  of  explosive 
coughs  and  broken  moans. 

Too  often,  in  former  days,  had  these  men  heard  Black 
Ander’s  asthmatic  whoops  and  moans,  not  to  know  them 
now. 

Instantly  both  men  were  on  the  door,  on  hands  and 
knees.  Something  struck  the  lantern  and  knocked  it 
over.  It  lay  spluttering  on  its  side.  Again  and  again 
came  those  unearthly  noises.  The  apparition  stepped 
through  the  doorway  and  entered  the  fish-house. 

Corkum  was  now  creeping  around  one  of  the 
puncheons,  slowly  inching  his  way  towards  the  exit.  At 
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length  he  discerned  an  unobstructed  space.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  leaped  through  the  doorway. 

Eisenhaur’s  brain  was  benumbed.  For  him  there  was 
no  escape,  since  the  monster  had  stepped  back  and 
blocked  the  passage.  The  terrified  man  could  only  stare 
with  wild  eyes  at  this  appalling  spectacle.  Again  came 
the  waving  of  those  threatening  arms,  and  the  long- 
drawn  whoop  and  cough  and  groan.  Then  in  a 
sepulchral  rumble  came  the  words  : 

“  Hell  fire’s  burnin’  !  Pour  out  your  rum  !  ” 

There  was  no  time  for  parley.  Eisenhaur  fully  realised 
that  it  was  a  call  either  to  prompt  action  or  sudden 
death.  He  was  only  concerned  now  to  save  his  skin, 
and  if  possible  his  soul,  by  appeasing  the  fury  of  the 
ghost. 

“  Yes,  Ander;  give  me  jest  a  minute!  ” 

As  promptly  as  his  trembling  hands  would  permit  he 
knocked  in  the  plugs.  The  heavy  scented  liquor  spurted 
forth  in  thick  gurgles.  The  seams  in  the  fish-house  floor 
were  not  wide  enough  to  drain  away  the  stream.  Soon 
the  rum  was  standing  half  an  inch  deep  all  over  the  place. 
Then  it  flowed  out  through  the  door. 

“  Down !  ”  commanded  the  ghost.  “  Onto  your 
face!  ” 

The  culprit  obeyed. 

Again  those  infernal  noises. 

Eisenhaur  lay  there  stretched  out  until  the  last  of  the 
rum  had  trickled  away. 

“  Listen  !  ”  rasped  out  the  ghost.  “  D’you  hear  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Ander  dear.” 

“  Take  all  your  rum  money  and  buy  an  organ  for  the 
school,  or  it’ll  be  hell  fire  for  you  by  the  full  of  the 
moon  !  ” 

“  I’ll  do  it,  Ander,  upon  my  soul  to  God  !  ” 

“  Begone,  then  !  Ye  seed  of  the  seven  year  itch  !  ” 

John  dashed  from  the  place  as  though  he  had  been  a 
soul  let  loose  from  purgatory. 

After  this  came  such  an  hour  as  had  never  before  been 
known  at  Belsey’s  Cove.  The  ghost  made  a  tour  of  the 
settlement.  He  went  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down.  The 
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voice  of  him  was  a  fearsome  thing  to  hear,  while  his 
whoops  and  groans  grew  ever  louder  as  he  went.  He 
was  a  spirit  of  judgment  on  a  mission  that  would  brook 
no  delay.  He  had  one  message  to  deliver.  “  Pour  out 
your  rum  !  ”  Sometimes  he  prefaced  his  command  with 
the  cry:  “  Day  of  JudgiUent !  ”  Again  it  would  be, 

Hell  fire’s  burnin’ !  ”  But  always  came  the  thunder¬ 
ous  command:  “  Pour  out  your  rum!  Pour  out  your 
rum  !  ” 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  whole  settlement  was  in  a 
frenzy.  Nowhere  in  the  world  did  people  hold  a  more 
unquestioning  belief  in  ghosts  than  at  Belsey’s  Cove. 
They  drank  in  the  dread  and  fear  of  ghosts  with  their 
mothers’  milk.  They  had  been  fed  on  ghost  lore  from 
the  cradle.  There  was  no  one  to  doubt  the  reality  or 
identity  of  the  visitor.  Speedily  his  unearthly  cry  pene¬ 
trated  into  every  home. 

Word  was  flashed  through  the  community  that  blue 
lights  were  burning  in  the  windows  of  Black  Ander’s 
shanty.  It  was  no  time  for  half  measures.  By  the  time 
his  rounds  were  completed  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rum 
left  in  Belsey’s  Cove. 

There  were  several  people  who  encountered  the  ghost 
at  close  quarters.  One  of  these  was  Amanda  Jollimore. 
When  she  beheld  him  she  went  momentarily  insane. 
She  stood  stock  still  and  shrieked.  Then  she  poured 
forth  a  volley  of  language  in  which  the  holy  and  the 
unholy  w^ere  appallingly  mixed  together.  Whether  her 
words  were  intended  to  be  a  formula  for  counteracting 
the  spell  of  the  ghost,  or  simply  voiced  a  sudden  and 
violent  disturbance  of  the  deeps  of  her  sinful  heart,  was 
matter  for  conjecture.  Certain  it  was  she  shrieked  out 
all  the  names  she  knew  both  for  the  deity  and  the  devil, 
commingling  with  them  all  the  words  of  objurgation  and 
reprobation  to  which  she  could  lay  her  tongue.  It  was 
reported  that  the  ghost  had  been  arrested  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  own  vocal  convulsions  by  the  enormity  of 
her  utterances.  One  of  his  preliminary  whoops  was 
broken  off  short  in  the  middle,  while  his  long  arms  waved 
as  if  in  despair.  He  had  heard  nothing  to  equal  this 
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performance  since  the  days  when  he  had  resided  in  the 
flesh  at  Belsey’s  Cove. 

Nat  Wambolt  also  had  a  memorable  experience.  The 
sight  of  the  ghost  drove  him  as  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
He  spun  round  and  round  in  his  tracks  and  then  fell  on 
his  face.  There  were  some  who  claimed  he  had  been 
unsteady  on  his  feet  all  that  day,  while  others  ascribed 
the  black  eve  he  showed  next  morning  to  the  fact  that 
Winnie  had  caught  him  mixing  painf  in  a  china  bowl. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  about  his  having  fallen  down 
before  Black  Ander. 

It  seemed  that  about  the  last  person  to  meet  the 
apparition  was  Carmichael.  He  was  just  getting  home 
on  horseback  from  Hebdon’s  Bridge  when  his  horse 
suddenly  shied,  then  reared  and  plunged.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  keep  his  seat  in  the  saddle. 
When  at  length  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  animal  to 
a  standstill,  the  frightened  creature  trembled  like  a  leaf 
in  a  gale.  Carmichael  looked  about  for  the  cause  of 
this  strange  behaviour,  when  lo  !  that  enormous  creature 
stalked  towards  him  through  the  fog.  And  now  there 
was  no  restraining  the  horse.  He  took  the  bits  in  his 
mouth  and  fled  like  the  wind  for  the  stables.  Behind 
him  Carmichael  heard  a  demoniacal  outburst  of  wild 
triumphant  laughter. 

On  reaching  The  Gables  Carmichael  found  Miss 
Charlie  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

“  Oh,  sir,  it’s  been  terrible  doin’s  at  the  Cove  this 
night !  Shrieks  and  groans  all  over  the  place !  I  ’low 
it’s  the  cursed  rum  !  They  must  have  been  a  dozen 
murders !  It’s  been  like  the  slayin’  of  the  first-born  in 
Egypt.  Never  been  nothin’  like  it  on  Ironbound  in  my 
time,  nor  anybody  else’s  !  It’s  a  judgment !  ” 

“  Sorry  you’ve  been  alone,  Miss  (Charlie.  Where’s 
Alward  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,  sir!  He’s  been  out  all  the  evenin’. 
It’s  been  a  big  trial  of  faith,  sir,  but  I  jest  kept  sayin’ 
the  words  of  the  Good  Book :  ‘  A  thousand  shall  fall  at 
thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand;  but  it  shall 
not  come  nigh  thee.  Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou 
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behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked.’  I  ain't  seen 
nothin’  yet,  but  I’ve  heerd  a  lot,  and  I  know  Belsey’s 
Cove  has  come  to  be  an  awful  wicked  place.” 

I  fear  that’s  true,  but  everything  seems  quiet  now. 
I’ll  have  my  supper  and  then  take  a  walk  down  through 
the  settlement  to  find  out  how  the  land  lies.” 

He  went  to  House  Number  Four.  He  found  Alward 
there.  He  noted  that  his  voice  was  slightly  hoarse,  but 
otherwise  lie  seemed  normal. 

Sarah  greeted  him  excitedly. 

“  It’s  been  a  wild  time,  sir!  Black  Ander’s  been 
walkin’ !  He’s  been  all  over  the  place !  They  ain’t 
no  rum  left  to  Belsey’s  now,  I  ’low.  Made  ’em  all 
pour  it  out.  Frit  me  most  to  death  when  I  heerd 
the  awful  noises  he  made.  You  never  heerd  nothin’ 
like  it  in  all  your  born  life.  Made  me  feel  all  crinkly 
like.” 

Carmichael  glanced  at  Alward.  Alward  smiled. 

“  If  he’s  cleared  the  Cove  of  rum  he’s  a  ghost  worth 
having  around.  He’s  crinkled  the  Cove  for  the  good  of 
its  soul.” 

“Did  you  see  anything  of  him,  sir?  ”  asked  Fan. 
“  There’s  so  many  stories  flying  about  that  one  doesn’t 
know  what  to  believe.  I  think  we  should  try  to  get  at 
the  real  truth  about  this.  It’s  a  serious  matter.” 

“  Yes,  Fan,  I  saw  him.  He  nearly  frightened  my  mare 
out  of  her  wits.  Came  near  upsetting  me,  too.  I  con¬ 
fess  the  sight  of  him  startled  me.  But  when  Floss 
dashed  away  he  laughed  at  me.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Carmichael!  do  you  really  mean  that? 
Surely  a  ghost  wouldn’t  laugh,  and  at  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel !  ” 

“  That  one  laughed  at  me  all  right.  He  had  a  terrible 
throat  on  him.  too.” 

Fan  looked  troubled. 

“  Somehow  I  feel  that  a  ghost  hadn’t  ought  to  laugh,” 
she  said. 

Here  Lome  broke  in. 

“  I  ’low  the  old  chap  was  havin’  a  good  time  and 
enjoyin’  hisself.  Be  a  treat  to  him  to  have  a  night  out. 
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From  what  I  heerd  of  him,  he  seemed  glad  to  git  his 
wind  again.  Don’t  believe  he’s  had  a  chance  to  cough 
the  last  seven  year.” 

Fan  looked  at  him  reprovingly. 

“  Dad,  you’re  a  mocker,  so  you  are  ! 

Lome  shook  his  big  shoulders  with  laughter. 

“  No,  child,  I  ain’t  mockin’.  But  I  wouldn’t  begrudge 
Ander  a  bit  of  fun  while  he  was  goin’  about  his  lawful 
callin’.  I  don’t  see  why  sperrits  shouldn’t  enjoy  their 
work  same’s  other  folks.  He  didn’t  have  to  come  out  if 
he  didn’t  want  to.” 

Fan  shivered  and  turned  her  head  away. 

“Did  you  see  anything  of  him,  Alward?”  asked 
Carmichael. 

“  I  can’t  say  that  I  really  saw  him,  but  I  heard  him 
right  enough.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  was  in  a  merry  mood?  ” 

“  Well,  for  a  ghost  on  a  serious  mission,  I  think  he 
was  getting  all  the  fun  out  of  it  that  there  was  in  it. 
Maybe  he  was  thinking  how  soon  he’d  have  to  settle 
down  to  a  dull  and  quiet  time  again.” 

“  Oh  you  men!”  said  Fan  “  you — you  frighten  me. 
You  don’t  seem  to  have  any  proper  respect  or 
reverence.” 

“  Never  mind,  Fan  !  All’s  well  that  ends  well,  and 
this  affair  seems  to  have  ended  in  first-class  style,” 
remarked  Carmichael  soothingly. 

“  Mebbe  it  isn’t  the  end,”  she  replied.  “  When 
things  like  this  get  started  you  can’t  tell  how  long  they 
may  go  on.” 

Carmichael  was  far  from  wishing  to  leave  any  shadow 
on  Fan’s  heart,  so  he  said: 

“  I  think  I  know  the  inside  of  this  whole  business, 
Fan.  There  won’t  be  any  more  such  rackets.  It  wasn’t 
really  Black  Ander’s  ghost  at  all.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  person  who  had  a  grudge  against  the  rum — a  person 
who  hasn’t  been  dead  yet.  Don’t  allow  yourself  any 
unpleasant  thoughts  !  ” 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  at  that.  She  looked  from 
Carmichael  to  Alward. 
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“  Oh,  Mr.  Carmichael !  Do  you  mean  it  was  a — a 
hoax  ?  ” 

“  Something  like  that,  yes.  But  a  useful  one.” 

Well,  I  never  !  And  is  that  what  you  think,  Dad  ?  ” 

“  I  ain’t  sayin’  jest  what  I  think.  I  want  to  keep  on 
the  safe  side.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  go  agin  Ander’s 
sperrit,  nuther  would  I  like  to  put  anything  onto  him 
that  he  ain’t  done.  Might  get  into  trouble  either  road.” 

As  they  were  making  their  way  to  The  Gables 
Carmichael  said : 

“  You’ve  done  a  good  evening’s  work,  Alward. 
You’ll  never  do  a  better  in  your  lifetime.” 

“  But  I  haven’t  been  working,  sir.” 

“  Call  it  play  if  you  like.  *  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
wp.uld  smell  as  sweet.’  But  I  say  you  made  my  hair  rise 
and  I  doubt  if  Floss  will  ever  let  you  near  her  again.” 

“  So  you  think  I  was  the  ghost,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  it,  Alward,  I  know  it.  You  are  the 
one  and  only  in  this  case.  No  one  else  could  have  the 
motive,  the  wit,  or  the  nerve  to  do  it.  I  congratulate 
you.” 

“  That’s  funny.  Until  I  saw  you  come  along  on  Floss 
I  made  sure  that  the  ghost  was  yourself,  sir.  When  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  motive,  wit,  and  nerve  I  think  you 
should  be  counted  in.” 

Carmichael  was  dumbfounded. 

“  Alward,”  he  said,  “  are  you  pulling  my  leg  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  I’m  speaking  in  all  seriousness.” 

“  Well,  this  beats  creation  !  Who  under  the  canopy 
could  it  have  been?  ” 

“  It  was  Fan.” 

“  Impossible  !  Never !  No  girl  could  do  a  thing  like 
that.” 

“  She  did  it  all  right.  She  was  that  ghost  from  first 
to  last.” 

“  Do  you  know  it?  Are  you  absolutely  certain?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  caught  her.  I  was  on  her  track  for  half  an 
hour,  thinking  all  the  time  it  was  yourself.  When  you 
appeared  on  Floss  it  fairly  paralysed  me.  While  she  was 
laughing  behind  you,  I  seized  her  and  brought  her  down 
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from  her  stilts.  She  got  a  bit  of  a  start,  and  I  got  the 
surprise  of  my  life.” 

‘‘Oh,  good  Lord,  isn’t  this  a  go  !  But,  I  say!  Isn’t 
she  a  brick!  ” 

“  Yes,  she’s  some  girl  all  right,”  said  Alward. 

“  And  to  think  of  the  way  she  hoodwinked  me  !  The 
innocent,  timid  air  she  assumed!  By  Jove!  that  girl 
could  make  a  fortune  on  the  stage.  I  wonder  if  old 
Lome  has  any  suspicions?  ” 

He  knows  all  about  it.” 

“  Wonders  will  never  cease.” 

“  She  swore  me  to  secrecy,  sir,  except  that  she  gave 
permission  for  me  to  tell  you.  She  did  more  than  rid 
the  Cove  of  all  its  rum.  John  is  to  put  his  rum  money 
into  an  organ  for  the  school.” 

“  Excellent !  Good,  better,  best !  An  organ  will  be 
a  big  help  to  you.  You  can  create  new  interest  with  it 
and  organise  a  lot  of  good  work  around  it.  T  say,  that 
was  a  stroke  of  genius  on  her  part.  That  girl  is  a 
wonder.” 

After  a  little  he  added: 

“  I  should  like  to  have  been  there  when  you  pulled  her 
off  the  stilts.  What  happened?  ” 

“  Nothing  very  much.  She  seemed  put  out  with  me 
because  I  caught  her.  She  called  me  a  sneak.” 

“  Bless  her  heart !  Didn’t  you  want  to  kiss  her?  ” 

“  Not  as  she  looked  just  then.  Good  Lord,  sir,  she 
was  a  mess  !  ” 

Carmichael  roared  with  laughter. 

“  Take  my  word  for  it,  Alward,  she’s  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene.  Some  day  I  hope  to  see  her  in  her  proper 
setting.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TOSH  SABIN,  of  Mosher’s  Creek,  did  the  largest 
J  business  in  organs,  sewing-machines,  clothes- 
washers,  and  wringers,  of  any  dealer  on  Ironbound.  He 
had  just  opened  out  for  the  day,  when  Eisenhaur  and 
Corkum  appeared  upon  the  scene.  John  acted  as 
spokesman. 

“  Got  anything  in  the  way  of  organs  goin’  cheap? 
We’re  thinkin’  of  gittin’  one  for  our  school,  if  we  kin 
strike  a  good  bargain.”  Josh  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
side  and  staggered  against  a  counter. 

“  I  say,  John,  draw  it  mild!  You  can’t  pull  the  wool 
over  my  eyes  like  that.  You  want  the  organ  for  your¬ 
self.” 

John  threw  out  his  chest  and  looked  important.  It 
meant  something  now  to  be  Secretary  to  the  school 
trustees  of  Belsey’s  Cove. 

“  It’s  for  the  school,  Josh.  I’m  tellin’  you  straight. 
We’ve  got  the  dandiest  teacher  on  Ironbound,  and  we’re 
goin’  to  have  the  high-line  school.  We’re  thinkin’  of 
buyin’  a  brooshells  carpet  for  it,  and  puttin’  in  hot-water 
heatin’.” 

“  There’s  enough  hot  air  in  you,  John,  to  heat  all 
Ironbound.” 

“  Don’t  git  smart,  Josh  !  ’Taint  good  for  business.  I 
ain’t  puttin’  nothin’  over  you.  We’ve  started  out  to  git 
our  school  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  we’re  goin’  to  do 
it  proper.  We’ve  ordered  stained  glass  winders  from 
Halifax  a’ready.  If  you’ve  got  anything  in  the  line  of 
organs  you  want  to  sell,  jest  trot  ’em  out !  ” 

“  Where’s  the  money  cornin’  from  ?  Has  the  deestrict 
voted  it  ?  ” 
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John  sniffed  contemptuously. 

“  It’s  coinin’  out  of  that  there  pus  !  ”  He  banged 
down  a  well-stuffed  wallet  upon  the  counter. 

Sabin  was  still  suspicious.  There  must  be  a  catch  in 
this  business  somewhere.  He  was  schooled  in  the  art 
of  watching  tricky  customers.  Hence,  he  inquired 
cautiously : 

“  Whose  money  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It’s  ourn.  Mine  and  Toe’s.  We’re  doin’  this  betwixt 
us.” 

The  purse  contained  ninety-five  dollars,  the  full 
amount  of  their  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  rum. 

Josh  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively.  Then  he  flashed 
a  cunning  look  at  John. 

“  Mo  ruin’  Dawn?  ” 

John  was  choking  with  rage.  He  stormed  out  his 
words. 

“  None  of  your  all-fired  business,  Josh  Sabin,  where 
we  git  our  money  !  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  or 
you  won’t  have  no  head  on  your  shoulders  more  than 
three  seconds  !  ” 

“  You’re  gittin’  funnier  all  the  time,  John.  Where’s 
your  graveyaid  located  ?  Must  be  most  full  up  by  now.” 

“  There’s  a  vacant  lot  left  for  you.  But  let  me  tell 
you  this :  you  never  earned  money  in  your  life  as  hard 
and  as  honest  as  we  earned  that.” 

“  Oh,  all  right !  Let’s  git  to  business  !  ” 

John  put  out  his  hand  and  took  a  grip  of  Sabin’s  arm 

“  P’raps  I  best  tell  you  right  now,  Josh,  we  ain’t  in 
for  no  hunker-slidin’  this  mornin’.  You’ve  got  to  go 
straight.  If  you’ve  got  any  soft  soap  in  your  mouth, 
you’d  best  spit  it  out  afore  we  start.” 

“  Look  here,  John,  the  man  as  kin  jockey  you  in  an 
organ  deal  ain’t  born  yit,  and  his  mother’s  dead.” 

“  Mebbe  that’s  pretty  nigh  right,  but  I  ’low  you’ll 
stand  watchin’  all  the  same.” 

Sabin  was  a  sallow  hued  individual,  with  a  short  stubby 
beard.  He  had  a  pair  of  small  but  keen  grey  eyes,  and 
a  bald  head.  He  walked  with  a  limp. 

“  Step  this  way,  boys  !  ” 
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I’d  be  sorry  to  step  like  that,  Josh.  You  seem  to 
have  a  list  to  starboard  this  mornin’.  What  the  matter? 
Has  your  ballast  shifted?  ” 

“  It’s  the  blamed  sciatic.  Ivetched  me  about  a  week 
ago.  Hope  you  fellers  won’t  try  to  take  no  mean 
advantage  of  a  poor  cripple  !  ” 

“  Not  likely!  But  why  don’t  you  try  Sayer’s  elix  ? 
It  would  soon  liven  you  up.” 

“  Been  takin’  it,  and  rubbin’  on  the  ointment,  too.  But 
there  don’t  nothin’  tech  it.” 

“  Then  you  ought  to  take  the  pills.  They’d  soon  put 
you  right.”  He  led  them  into  a  back  storeroom,  where, 
among  other  articles  of  merchandise,  were  three  organs. 
They  were  all  secondhand  instruments,  slicked  up  to 
look  like  new.  He  had  bought  them  cheap  at  an  auction 
sale  in  Lutenville. 

He  looked  about  for  a  moment  with  a  critical  eye,  then 
hobbled  to  a  corner  and  laid  his  hand  affectionately  upon 
one  of  the  organs. 

“  Now,  here’s  an  instrument,  a  remarkably  sweet- 
tcned  one,  bought  two  year  ago  and  scarcely  used.  It’s 
goin’  dirt  cheap.  A  good  deal  under  the  wholesale 
price.” 

With  that  he  pushed  back  the  cover  of  the  key-board 
and  looked  benignantly  at  his  customers. 

“  Ain’t  she  a  beauty  ?  Look  at  the  grain  of  that  wood  ! 
Jest  run  a  hand  over  her  !  Ain’t  she  smooth  ?  ” 

Then  he  put  a  foot  to  one  of  the  pedals  and  began  to 
pump.  The  operation  proved  rather  a  painful  one,  and 
he  winced  a  bit.  But  he  was  suffering  in  a  good  cause. 
He  spread  his  hands  out  over  the  key-board  and  began 
to  play  the  tune  of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home.”  During  this 
performance  he  kept  looking  over  his  shoulder  to  note 
the  effect.  When  he  had  finished,  he  exclaimed : 

“  She’s  a  bird,  ain’t  she?  Got  more  trills  and  chimes 
and  loo-loos  in  her  than  any  organ  of  her  size  I  ever 
handled.  She’s  got  chick-a-dees,  and  larks,  and  hummin’ 
birds,  and  nightingales  in  her.  She’s  a  woodand  sym¬ 
phony.  She’s  clear  as  a  bell,  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 
She’ll  play  you  anything  from  the  ‘  Dead  March  ’  in 
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Saul  to  ‘  We  won’t  go  Home  till  Morning.’  Look  at 
that  case  !  Not  a  scratch  on  it !  Rub  it  with  a  cloth  and 
she  serves  you  for  a  lookin’  glass.  Sixty  dollars  !  \  ou 

can’t  match  her  in  the  County  for  anything  like  that 
money.” 

The  Cove  men  scrutinised  the  wonderful  instrument 
with  puckered  brows.  Joe’s  head  was  on  the  wobble. 

“  How’d  you  come  to  hev  her  so  cheap?  ”  he  asked 
suspiciously. 

“  Had  her  returned  from  the  Widder  Green  of  Half 
Moon  Bay.  She  had  to  move  away  after  her  husband 
died,  and  couldn’t  take  it  with  her.  I’m  offerin’  it  for 
the  exact  hgger  I  ’lowed  her  for  it.  Sixty  dollars  and 
the  bargain  of  a  lifetime.” 

John  threw  his  shoulders  back  and  stuck  his  thumbs 
into  the  sleeve  holes  of  his  vest.  His  fingers  were 
spread  out  in  eloquent  expansiveness. 

“What’s  the  best  organ  you’ve  got  in  the  place? 
That’s  the  one  we  want  to  see.  You  ain’t  goin’  to  palm 
off  no  secondhand  truck  on  us.” 

“  Do  you  mean  the  very  best,  the  top-notcher  ?  ” 

“  Sartin  sure  that’s  what  I  mean.  Be  you  deef  or 
dense  ?  ” 

“  ’Twouldn’t  be  hardly  wuth  while  to  show  you  that. 
Only  wastin’  time.  That  one’s  not  exactly  for  sale. 
It’s  as  good  as  spoke.  The  Foresters  want  it  for  their 
hall  at  Crabbe’s  Pint.  They  want  to  pay  for  it  on  the 
instalment  plan.  Extraordinary  instrument.  Only  one 
of  its  kind  in  stock.  Can’t  afford  to  carry  two  of  that 
line.  But  you  don’t  want  her.  She’d  be  too  powerful 
for  your  school.  She’s  built  for  a  big  church  or  a 
concert  hall.” 

“  Let’s  hev  a  look  at  her !  ” 

“  Well,  here  she  is.  You  kin  see  at  a  glance  she 
ain’t  what  you  want.  The  woodwork  on  her  is  too  fine, 
for  one  thing.  Bound  to  git  scratched  and  dented  in  a 
schoolhouse,  with  a  lot  of  rough  kids  knockin’  about. 
’Twouldn’t  be  a  good  investment  of  your  money  to  buy 
her.  She  runs  to  a  bigger  hgger  than  you  ought  to 
give.  It’s  noble  of  you  chaps  to  buy  an  organ  for  the 
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school,  but  you  don’t  need  to  bankrupt  yourselves  doin’ 
it.” 

John’s  face  now  wore  a  determined  look. 

“  What  price  do  you  put  on  her  ?  ” 

“  Look  here,  John,  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  that 
organ  at  all.  I  don’t  want  to  git  into  no  trouble  with 
the  Foresters  and  the  Pint.  I’ve  got  troubles  enough 
now,  with  my  siatic  so  bad  and  business  as  rotten  as 


it  is.” 


“  Answer  me  this  question,  Josh  !  Is  that  your  organ 
or  does  it  belong  to  the  Foresters?  ” 

“  I  ’low  it’s  mine  for  the  moment,  in  a  way  of  speakin’. 
But  they’d  sartin  kick  up  a  row  if  they  heerd  I  sold  it 
to  you.  I’d  ruther  make  you  a  present  of  five  dollars 
and  say  ‘  Good  mornin’  ’  than  git  into  a  scrape  like  that. 
When  Crabbe’s  Pint  wants  anything,  ’tain’t  likely 
they’re  goin’  to  let  it  go  to  Belsey’s  Cove.” 

“  By  the  jumpin’  Judas,  we’ll  see  about  that !  I  ’low 
when  it  comes  to  a  case  of  the  Cove  pullin’  agin  the 
Pint,  the  Cove  wins  !  ” 

“  See  here,  John,  we’ve  always  been  good  friends. 
Don’t  git  me  into  trouble  !  Take  a  couple  of  dollars 
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“  Yes,  that’s  it.  Not  another  like  it  in  the  County. 
Can’t  be  more  than  half  a  dozen  like  it  in  the  province. 
Probably  not  another  outside  of  Halifax.  That  organ’s 
a  band  m  itself.  It’s  got  cornets  and  flutes  and  trom¬ 
bones,  and  bass  horns  and  fiddles  in  it.  Come  away ! 
You  don’t  want  that.” 

“  What  figger  do  you  put  on  her  ?  ” 

“  I  offered  her  to  the  Foresters  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  Rock  bottom  price.  They  beat  me  down  to  that. 
They’re  a  lot  of  sharks.  I  was  askin’  a  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  so’s  to  make  a  livin’  profit.  But  them 
Shylocks  would  see  a  poor  cripple  like  me  starve  to 
death.” 

“  How  long  was  they  to  hev  to  pay  ?  ” 

“  Three  years.” 

“  What’ll  you  take  for  cash  on  the  nail?  ” 
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Josh  reflected.  He  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and 
did  some  figuring. 

“  For  cash  down,  I’ll  take  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.” 

“  And  how  much  less  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  red.  I’d  sooner  make  kindlin’  wood  of  it. 
Amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  anyhow  to  me.” 

“  Look  here,  Josh,  I  ’low  if  you  saw  a  hundred  and 
ten  clean,  cold  dollars  counted  down  on  that  counter 
afore  your  eyes  for  that  there  organ,  you’d  take  it.” 

Josh  limped  away.  He  went  to  the  front  of  the  store 
and  sat  down  by  the  stove.  John  and  Joe  followed  him. 

“  Store-keepm’s  a  rotten  business,”  said  Josh.  “  I’ll 
end  my  days  in  the  poorhouse.  But  one  may  as  well  be 
comfortable  while  he  kin.  Have  a  taste  of  rum? 
’Tain’t  Mornin’  Dawn,  but  I  kin  guarantee  it’s  good 
stuff.” 

“  Mebbe  we  don’t  mind  jest  a  toothful,  Josh,  to  show 
they  ain’t  no  hard  feelins  between  us.” 

For  half  an  hour  they  indulged  in  discursive  talk.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  Josh  said: 

“  I’ve  been  thinkin’  what  a  handsome  thing  it  is  you 
two  is  doin’  in  settin’  out  to  git  an  organ  for  the  school 
out  of  your  own  money.  It’s  the  biggest  thing  I’ve 
heerd  of  on  Ironbound.  It’s  bound  to  cause  a  big  stir 
when  it  gits  about.  It’ll  make  a  name  for  you.  It 
would  make  a  good  advert  for  me  if  you’d  let  me  join 
in  with  you.  I’d  like  to  do  it.  On  that  basis,  if  you’re 
agreeable,  I’ll  make  you  a  present  of  twenty-two  dollars 
fifty,  and  let  you  have  the  queen  organ  for  a  hundred 
and  ten.” 

Eisenhaur  and  Corkum  rose,  and  John  spoke. 

“  Time’s  up  !  We  must  be  movin’.  You  kin  hev  the 
organ  brung  out.  Me  and  Joe  is  payin’  you  the  exact 
sum  of  ninety-five  dollars  for  the  instrument.  We  ’low 
that’s  the  full  value  of  it.” 

Tosh  sank  back  into  his  chair. 

‘  Good  day,  Mr.  J.  Eisenhaur !  Call  some  other  day, 
when  you’re  in  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind  !  ” 

“  Listen,  Josh  !  Me  and  Joe  has  spent  a  lot  of  money 
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with  you,  first  and  last.  So  has  all  our  folks  at  Belsey’s. 
If  we  don’t  git  that  organ  for  ninety-five  dollars,  you’ll 
never  smell  another  cent  of  ourn.  And  we’ll  take  care 
no  more  Belsey  money  comes  your  way.  We  kin  live 
without  you.” 

Josh  put  his  head  down  between  his  hands  and  shud¬ 
dered.  When  he  next  lifted  his  face  it  was  the  picture 
of  misery. 

“  You’re  puttin’  a  loaded  pistol  to  my  head.  ’Tain’t 
business,  it’s  burglary!  You’re  a  pair  of  daylight 
robbers,  so  you  are.  Take  the  organ  and  be  off  with 
you  !  ” 

John  counted  out  the  money,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

“  Got  yourself  to  blame,  Josh.  You  missed  your  way 
when  you  tried  to  pit  the  Pint  agin  the  Cove.  You  was 
tryin’  to  put  your  finger  into  my  eye.  But  mark  my 
words  !  There  never  was  a  man  from  Belsey’s  who 
couldn’t  put  his  finger  into  the  eye  of  any  man  from 
Mosher’s  Crick.” 

Josh  maintained  his  bereaved  and  sickly  appearance 
until  his  customers  had  departed.  Then  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together,  and  a  smile  spread  over  his  face. 

“  Twenty  dollars  profit  on  the  first  sale  of  the  day  ! 
Not  too  bad.  Ah,  John,  my  boy,  you’ve  yet  got  to  learn 
that  there  never  was  a  man  from  Mosher’s  Crick  who 
couldn’t  put  two  fingers  into  the  eyes  of  any  man  from 
Belsey’s  Cove.” 

The  spirits  of  the  purchasers  rose  as  they  journeyed 
homewards  with  their  treasure. 

They  halted  for  dinner  at  The  Traveller’s  Rest,  an 
unlicensed  house  run  by  one  Mistress  Reinhardt.  This 
lady  had  purchased  several  demijohns  of  the  Morning 
Dawn  nectar  for  the  surreptitious  refreshment  of  those 
special  patrons  upon  whose  honour  she  could  rely. 

She  greeted  them  cordially.  It  was  a  cold  day;  would 
they  step  into  her  private  room  and  have  a  taste  ?  It 
wasn’t  often  she  took  anything  herself,  but  on  this,  occa¬ 
sion  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  join  them  in  a  friendly 
glass.  She  was  loud  in  her  praises  of  the  quality  of  the 
beverage.  She  was  sorry  to  say  her  stock  of  it  was 
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nearly  exhausted.  Could  they  let  her  have  six  more 
demijohns  at  the  former  price?  Being  informed  no 
more  was  available,  she  expressed  sorrow  and  surprise. 

‘  It  must  have  gone  like  wildfire.” 

“  Yes,”  said  John,  “  there  was  no  keepin’  it.  The 
first  puncheon  went  lively  and  the  rest  went  as  fast  as  we 
could  run  it  off.” 

“  Well,  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  you.  That’s  what 
I  always  say:  ‘  He’s  good  to  them  as  tries.  He  helps 
them  as  helps  themselves.’  He’s  been  good  to  me. 
I’ve  been  girl,  wife  and  widder  now  for  nigh  onto  fifty 
year,  and  I  ain’t  found  Him  fail  me  yit.” 

Mistress  Reinhardt  touched  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

They  arrived  at  the  Cove  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  and  drove  straight  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  people,  while  many  were  standing 
about  the  door. 

It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  instal  the  organ  and  then 
Fan  sat  down  to  play.  Eisenhaur  called  upon  her  to  give 
“  The  Devil’s  Dream.”  He  had  once  heard  the  blind 
fiddler  from  Aspatogan  play  it  at  a  dance.  Fan  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  but  gave  instead  “  The  Prize- 
banner  Quickstep.” 

During  the  execution  of  this  piece  the  faces  of  John 
and  Joe  were  a  study.  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
winked.  They  grinned.  They  poked  each  other  in  the 
ribs.  They  leaned  over  the  instrument  and  scanned  it 
critically. 

Having  finished  with  the  quickstep,  Fan  glided  off  into 
“  Money  Musk.”  Presently  John  and  Joe  were  facing 
each  other  in  a  jig.  It  was  a  heel  and  toe  affair,  and 
Fan  gave  them  the  time  good  and  hot.  Some  of  the 
onlookers  predicted  that  Joe’s  head  would  part  company 
with  his  shoulders  if  this  continued  long.  After  a  few 
more  pieces  of  dance  music  the  audience  began  to  call 
out  for  a  song.  Fan  ran  her  fingers  lightly  over  the 
keys  and  then  her  glorious  voice  sounded  out  in  the 
strains  of  “Annie  Laurie.” 

This  was  the  proudest  moment  of  John  Eisenhaur’s 
life.  That  organ  had  become  to  him  now  a  thing  with 
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a  soul.  From  that  moment  forward  it  was  to  be  to  him 
a  sacred  thing,  an  ark  of  covenant,  standing  between 
him  and  all  the  malignancies  of  the  spirit  world. 

“  Teacher,”  he  cried,  “  did  you  ever  hear  the  beat  of 
that  ?  I  ’low  that  instrument’s  got  more  music  in  its 
insides  than  any  brass  band  in  the  world.  I’ve  heerd  the 
soldiers’  band  playin’  up  to  Garrison  Chapel  in  Halifax, 
but  this  has  got  it  skun  a  mile.” 

By  request  of  the  audience  Fan  kept  on  singing.  She 
gave  them  “  Scots  wha’  hae,”  and  “  Where  the  Shining 
Shannon  Flows.”  Her  voice  was  full  of  music  through¬ 
out  its  entire  range,  but  on  its  lower  notes  it  had  the  roll 
of  a  bass  drum. 

John  was  sitting  close  to  the  organ  intently  watching 
the  keys  as  Fan’s  fingers  swept  them.  When  she  had 
finished  singing  he  looked  up  gratefully  into  her  face. 
Her  eyes  held  his  for  a  moment.  Running  her  fingers 
lightly  over  the  keys  she  whispered : 

“  Do  you  know  this  tune,  John?  ” 

“  No,  I  never  heerd  it  afore.” 

“  Well,  listen.” 

To  his  amazement  she  sang: 


The  Morning  Dawn  is  breaking, 
The  darkness  disappears. 

The  sons  of  God  are  waking 
To  penitential  tears. 


At  that  point  she  crashed  down  a  dozen  keys,  then  rose 
quickly  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

As  Eisenhaur  and  Alward  were  walking  home  together 


the  former  said: 

“  I  ’low  Fan’s  got  the  greatest  voice  on  Ironbound. 
Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  with  a  throat  like  that  ?  She 
could  shake  a  town.  She  ought  to  git  that  voice 
trained.” 

“  Perhaps  she  will  some  day,”  said  Alward.^  In  the 
meantime  she’s  making  good  use  of  it  here.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


SIX  weeks  went  by,  bringing  the  school  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation.  Alward  was  remaining  at  the  Cove 
for  the  holidays,  intending  to  put  in  special  work  at  his 
reading  of  the  Law.  He  had  worked  hard  through  the 
Autumn.  He  spent  an  extra  hour  a  day  at  the  school- 
house,  taking  advanced  classes  for  the  older  pupils. 
During  the  evenings  he  was  always  immersed  in  his 
books.  He  took  less  physical  exercise  than  formerly. 
He  went  nowhere.  Only  once  since  Black  Ander’s  night 
had  he  spent  an  hour  in  Lome  Belsey’s  house.  He  was 
determined  to  pass  his  first  law  examination  the  next 
Autumn. 

Carmichael  had  insisted  that  the  teacher  should  share 
his  study  and  make  free  use  of  everything  it  contained. 
The  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  men  gradually 
thickened.  Sometimes  Alward  was  upbraided  for 
working  too  hard.  One  evening  Carmichael  said  to 
him : 

“  Look  here,  my  friend,  you’re  overdoing  this.  I 
like  a  man  to  work  hard,  but  there’s  room  for  reason  in 
all  things.  You’re  making  yourself  a  glutton  at  this 
business.  You  can’t  stand  the  pace.  Chuck  it,  and  take 
an  evening  out !  Go  down  and  have  a  chat  with 
Lome !  ” 

“  I’m  planning  to  go  in  a  day  or  so,  but  just  now  I 
want  to  finish  with  my  Blackstone.  I’m  getting  near 
the  end  of  it.” 

“  Bother  your  Blackstone !  Don’t  your  friends 
deserve  a  little  attention  ?  Lome  feels  it  that  you 
haven’t  been  in  for  so  long.” 
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“  Has  he  said  so  ?  ” 

Not  to  me,  but  I  got  an  inkling  of  it  from  Fan.  I 
ready  think  you  should  go  down  there  this  evening.  I 
suspect  they  have  some  important  news  to  tell  you.  It’s 
about  Fan.” 

“  Can’t  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  ” 

“  I’d  rather  leave  it  to  them.” 

“  Is  it.  .  .  .  pleasant  news?  ” 

“  Depends  upon  one’s  viewpoint.  It  is  pleasant  news 
for  me.  You  may  not  find  it  so.  But  I  hope  you’ll  be 
able  to  congratulate  Fan.” 

So  this  was  Carmichael’s  way  of  making  his  engage¬ 
ment  known  !  Alward  would  have  liked  it  a  little  better 
if  the  man  had  himself  spoken  out  about  it.  But,  of 
course,  it  would  give  the  people  at  House  Number  Four 
great  joy  to  communicate  the  information.  He  would  go 
down  at  once  and  get  through  with  the  ordeal. 

He  found  Sarah  sitting  at  the  table  knitting  furiously. 
Her  needles  clicked  their  points  together  as  though  they 
would  strike  fire.  Lome  was  in  his  favourite  seat,  smok¬ 
ing  his  pipe,  with  Fan  snugly  tucked  down  under  his  left 
arm. 

“  It’s  a  treat,”  he  said,  as  he  rose  and  extended  his 
hand.  “  We’ve  been  missin’  you,  but  Mr.  Carmichael 
told  us  how  hard  you  was  workin’,  and  that  you  didn’t 
go  nowhere.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much  !  I  have  been  pretty  busy.” 

“  I  ’low  that  was  a  good  stunt  of  yourn  in  gittin’ 
Lemmie  Hebb  to  play  th$  §chool  organ  for  you.” 

“  The  lad’s  a  genius,  sir.  Never  had  a  music  lesson 
in  his  life,  yet  he  can  play  perfectly  anything  he  ever 
heard.  He  loves  that  organ.” 

Here  Sarah  joined  in  with: 

“  Fan  told  him  you  might  let  him  play  for  you  if  he 
’polygised  for  what  he’d  done.” 

“  Oh  Mother,  keep  still !  ”  Then,  after  a  moment  : 

“  I  felt  sorry  for  Lemmie.  The  winter’s  schooling 
will  mean  a  lot  to  him.” 

Sarah’s  needles  flew  faster  and  clicked  louder  than 
before.  Presently  she  said  : 
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“  Fan’s  got  eddication  on  the  brain.  We’ve  got  big 
news  for  you.  She’s  goin’  off  to  a  college  in  Halifax 
after  Christmas.  Be  gone  four  months.  She’s  plannin’ 
to  keep  it  up  for  a  couple  of  years.” 

Sarah’s  voice  carried  a  distinct  note  of  displeasure. 

Alward  glanced  at  Fan,  but  she  had  her  face  turned 
away  from  him. 

Presently  Sarah  was  asking  what  he  thought  of  the 
notion. 

“  I  think  it’s  a  splendid  idea.  Fan  deserves  a  chance 
like  that.  She  ought  to  have  it.  I’m  sure  she’ll  make 
the  very  best  use  of  it.” 

“  And  like  as  not  git  weaned  away  from  the  Cove  and 
all  her  own  folks,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Well,  ’tain’t  none  of  my  doin’.  It’s  the  men  folks 
has  planned  it  all.  Mr.  Carmichael  put  the  idee  into 
Lome’s  mind.  Of  course  that  settled  it  for  Lome  and 
Fan  too.  He’s  more  than  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  all  the  twelve  Epistles  put  together.” 

“  But  you  see,  Sarah,”  drawled  out  Lome,  “  them 
gentry  you’ve  referred  to  is  all  dead.  Mr.  Carmichael’s 
alive.  A  livin’  lamb  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.” 

“  I  ’low  he  ain’t  no  lamb,”  she  snapped. 

“  Mother,”  said  Fan  in  a  pleading  tone,”  please  don’t 
say  anything  against  Mr.  Carmichael !  ” 

“  Who’s  sayin’  anything  agin  him?  I  ain’t.  Nobody 
respects  him  more’n  I  do.  But  he  ain’t  no  blood 
relation.  He  ain’t  a  mother,  be  he  ?  ” 

Then  turning  to  Alward  she  said : 

“  The  trouble  with  Fan  is,  she  ain’t  got  no  soul  in  her. 
She’s  cold  as  the  end  of  a  dog’s  nose.  She  don’t  never 
think  of  nobody  but  herself.” 

Lome  removed  his  pipe  and  coughed. 

“  Shet  up,  Lome  Belsey !  Who  d’yer  think  you’re 
coughin’  at  ?  ” 

“  If  I’m  not  mistook,  it’s  Fan  Belsey’s  mother.  But 
mebbe  I’m  off  the  track.” 

Sarah  looked  daggers  at  him. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room  save  the 
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ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  clicking  of  Sarah’s  needles. 
Then  she  snorted  out : 

“  You  bring  up  your  children,  Master,  thinkin’  as  how 
they  may  be  a  bit  of  comfort  to  you  in  your  old  age. 
Iben  they  jest  turn  their  backs  on  you  and  think  no 
more  of  you  than  if  you  was  so  much  sea-weed.” 

Again  the  ticking  and  the  clicking. 

“  No  use  for  me  to  say  nothin’,”  she  continued. 

She  jest  contradicts  every  word  I  say.” 

Again  Lome  coughed. 

“  Lome  Belsey,  that’s  the  most  imperdint  and  insultin’ 
cough  I  ever  heerd.  You  want  a  dose  of  cod  liver  oil 
with  jollups  in  it.” 

“  Yes,  Sarah.” 

“  As  I  was  sayin’,  she  contradicts  every  word  I  say. 
Do  you  call  that  proper,  Teacher?  ” 

I  haven’t  really  noticed  her  contradicting  you  very 
much  since  I  came  in.” 

“I  ’low  there’s  lots  of  things  you  don’t  notice.  You 
ain’t  one  of  them  as  kin  see  through  a  stone  wall,  be 
you  ?  But  I  kin  tell  you  there’s  more  ways  of  contra¬ 
dictin’  than  with  words.  Fan’s  got  a  nasty  aggravatin’ 
way  of  contradictin’  with  her  mouth  shet.” 

Lome  burst  out  laughing.  Sarah’s  anger  rose. 

“  All  the  Belseys’  has  aggravatin’  ways  with  ’em. 
There’s  Jim  Belsey,  Lome’s  rich  brother  in  Halifax. 
He’s  always  been  tryin’  to  git  Fan  away  from  us.  In¬ 
vited  her  down  there  no  end  of  times.  S’pose  he  wants 
to  git  her  married  to  some  Halifax  swell.  He’s  in  this 
plot.  Him  and  Mi’.  Carmichael  has  been  workin’  to¬ 
gether.  Fan’s  to  live  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  while  she 
goes  to  college.  Why  couldn’t  Jim  Belsey  have  children 
of  his  own  ?  Tell  me  that !  ” 

She  looked  at  the  teacher  challengingly. 

“  I  give  it  up,  Mrs.  Belsey.  But  he  seems  to  be  doing 
the  next  best  thing  by  going  shares  with  you  in  Fan.” 

“  Let  him  share  his  toes  with  his  heels,  sez  I !  Every 
tub  oughter  stand  on  its  own  bottom.” 

Fan  left  Lorne  then  and  went  to  her  mother  and  kissed 
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Sarah  broke  into  tears. 

“  You  know  well  enough,  Mother  dear,  that  nothing 
and  nobody  in  the  wide  world  can  ever  wean  me  away 
from  you  and  Dad.  I  told  you  before  that  if  you  feel 
too  bad  about  my  going,  I’ll  give  up  the  idea.  I’ll  do 
it  cheerfully.  I  wouldn’t  have  you  left  here  unhappy 
for  all  the  education  in  the  world.” 

Sarah  put  her  arm  around  Fan  and  drew  her  into  her 
lap. 

“  Dearie,  it  ’ud  break  my  heart  if  you  didn’t  go.  Me 
and  Dad  has  been  plannin’  this  for  years.  You  should 
have  gone  sooner,  but  somehow  we  jest  kep’  holdin’  on 
to  you,  thinkin’  of  our  own  comfort.  We’ve  wronged 
you  by  holdin’  you  back  here.  But  now  when  it  comes 
to  the  pint,  we  jest  feel  torn  limb  from  jint.” 

Then  turning  to  Alward,  she  said : 

“  You  see,  it  ain’t  jest  as  if  we  had  more  children.  And 
it  ain’t  jest  as  if  Fan  was  like  some  girls.” 

“  I  appreciate  that,  Mrs.  Belsey.” 

“  Fact  is,  Teacher,  Fan’s  fair  spoiled  both  me  and 
her  Dad.” 

“  I  can  see  that.” 

“  You  don’t  know.  You  ain’t  got  no  idee  what  she 
does  for  us.” 

Sarah’s  overburdened  feelings  having  been  thus  re¬ 
lieved,  the  conversation  became  general  and  flowed  on 
pleasantly.  Alward  inquired  of  Fan  what  subjects  she 
intended  to  study. 

“  Only  three;  History,  Literature  and  Music.” 

“  Of  course  you  will  take  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  the  idea.  I’m  afraid  they’ll  find  me  verv 
backward  and  slow,  but  I’m  intending  to  work  hard.  I 
shall  only  be  away  from  home  seven  months  out  of  the 
year;  two  terms,  January  to  April,  and  October  to 
December.  I  shall  have  most  of  the  Spring,  all  of  the 
Summer,  and  a  part  of  the  Autumn  on  dear  old  Iron- 
bound.” 

“  Winters  here  is  pretty  rough,  as  you  notice,”  re¬ 
marked  Lome.  They’re  dull,  too,  for  young  people.” 
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Dad,  you  know  I’ve  never  found  them  dull.” 

Fact  is,  Teacher,  Fan  ain’t  been  no  ways  keen  on 
goin’.  She’s  been  sayin’  she  don’t  want  to  be  eddicated 
above  her  station  in  life.” 

Her  station  in  life  hasn’t  been  finally  fixed  yet,  has 
it?” 

She  seems  to  think  so.  But  even  if  she  spends  all 
her  life  on  Ironbound,  she’ll  have  more  of  a  life  by  gittin’ 
a  bit  more  schoolin’.  Take  Mr.  Carmichael  and  your¬ 
self.  Can’t  I  see  how  much  more  you  men  git  out  of 
life  than  men  like  me.  I  ’low  you  live  about  a  couple  of 
hours  every  time  we  live  seven  minutes.” 

“  No,  no,  Mr.  Belsey  !  ” 

Yes,  yes!  it’s  plain  to  be  seen  you  live  in  another 
world  from  us,  a  world  of  thoughts,  thoughts  that’s 
always  cornin’  to  you  fresh  and  new.  We  jest  keep 
choppin’  the  same  straw  over  and  over.  And  you  feel 
a  lot  of  things  that  we’re  dead  to.  You  see  what  we’re 
blind  to.  We’re  like  them  fish  in  the  caves  what  lose 
their  eyes  for  not  usin’  ’em.  I  want  Fan  to  be  alive  all 
over  and  through  and  through.  That’s  my  big  ambition 
for  her.” 

”  She  will  be  that,  all  right.  She  is  that  now.  Well, 
Fan,  I’m  sorry-glad  you’re  going.  I’ll  be  getting  very 
near  the  end  of  my  stay  here  by  the  time  you  get  back.” 

“  I’m  sure  the  Cove  will  be  only  sorry  when  you  leave, 
Mr.  Alward.  There’s  never  been  a  teacher  here  who  did 
such  work  as  you’re  doing,  nor  one  that  was  liked  half 
so  much.  I  .  .  .  .  I’ll  be  ever  so  pleased  to  see  you  again 
when  I  come  home.  I  hope  you’ll  come  here  as  often 
as  you  can  to  cheer  up  Mother  and  Dad.” 

Sarah  looked  at  Alward,  and  sighed.  Then  her  tears 
began  to  fall  once  more. 
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THE  people  of  Ironbound  took  their  politics 
seriously.  Elections  were  fiercely  contested.  At 
such  times  the  party  spirit,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
inhabitants  were  always  strongly  steeped,  boiled  up  and 
boiled  over.  While  the  contest  lasted  all  other  concerns 
were  pushed  into  the  background,  and  the  region 
concentrated  its  energies  upon  a  frenzied  fight. 

As  a  rule  the  Cove  went  solidly  for  one  or  other  of 
the  contending  parties,  thus  happily  preventing  divisions 
in  families  and  ill-will  amongst  near  neighbours.  But  if 
the  Cove  went  one  way  it  was  certain  the  Harbour 
would  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  An  election  that 
should  range  the  Boutliers  and  the  Eisenhaurs  under  the 
one  and  self-same  banner  would  be  altogether  too  tame 
an  affair.  It  was  claimed  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  choosing  the  sides, 
the  matter  being  decided  by  the  toss  of  a  coin.  In  that 
instance,  however,  only  a  by-election  was  in  question, 
while  it  happened  that  both  candidates  had  made  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  through  being  mixed  up  in  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  with  the  wreck  of  the  Cedar  Grove, 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  men  of  Ironbound. 

The  election  which  took  place  during  Alward’s 
winter  at  the  Cove  was  free  from  any  such  embarrass¬ 
ments.  The  political  alignment  of  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  was  easily  effected.  Green  Harbour  would  support 
the  Government  in  view  of  the  promised  bounty  of  fifty 
cents  a-piece  on  dogfish  skins.  Belsey’s  Cove  would  go 
for  the  Opposition  in  view  of  the  inefficiency,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  corruption  of  the  party  in  power. 
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“I  ’low  we’ll  kick  Kolepeck  out  this  time,  all  right 
good  enough,”  said  Pheb  Ramey.  “  He’s  been  foolin’ 
of  us  all  along.  Take  that  bounty  he’s  been  promisin’ 
for  the  last  five  year !  We  ain’t  never  seen  nothin’  of 
it,  and  we  won’t  never  git  the  feel  of  it  in  our  fists  till 
we  turn  the  rascal  out.  The  old  son  of  a  shark  played 
us  a  dirty  trick,  too,  when  he  giv’  Deadman’s  Island 
light  to  Saul  Winnock,  of  Aspatogan.  We’ll  have  his 
scalp  this  time.” 

Sure  we  will,”  said  Eisenhaur.  “  Kolepeck’s 
nothin’  but  a  lap-dog  to  old  Tupman,  anyhow.  Always 
givin’  that  song  an’  dance  about  Tup  bein’  a  Napoleon 
of  finance.  Who’s  Napoleon,  anyway?  What  do  we 
keer  about  him  ?  He  may  be  a  big  man  up  around 
Montreal  and  T’ronter,  but  what’s  he  ever  did  for  this 
County  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  say,”  broke  in  Pheb.  “  Old  Tup’s 
done  nothin’  but  waste  our  hard-earned  money.  I  read 
in  the  paper  last  week  as  how  the  Gov’mint  paid  twenty 
dollars  to  put  a  dinner  gong  into  that  big  house  of 
hissen  over  in  London.  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
like  that  in  all  your  born  life  ?  Wouldn’t  that  cramp 
you !  Daylight  robbery,  I  calls  it.  Some  of  them 
Tories  oughter  be  kickin’  their  heels  agin  the  inside  of 
a  penitentiary.” 

“  The  whole  blamed  lot  of  ’em,  bedad  !  Dinner  gong 
for  that  old  geezer  ?  Ketch  him  bein’  late  if  there  was 
grub  agoin’  !  It  would  be  old  Tup  himself  as  would 
kick  up  the  row  if  dinner  was  kept  back.  Kin  make  more 
noise  than  a  dozen  dinner  gongs.  Born  with  a  tin  horn 
in  his  mouth,  and  been  blowin’  it  ever  since.” 

“  Yes,”  resumed  Pheb,  “  and  did  you  read  about  the 
wine  glasses  ?  Twenty-five  dollars  for  them !  It’s 
enough  to  turn  your  hair  white.” 

“  Wine  glasses,  did  you  say,  Pheb  ?  Wine?  Heavens! 
Wouldn’t  that  perilize  you  !  Wine  glasses  !  Ain’t  he 
supposed  to  represent  this  country?  If  rum’s  good 
enough  for  us,  ain’t  it  good  enough  for  him  ?  What 
would  he  need  of  all  them  glasses,  anyhow?  You 
kin  buy  a  dozen  good,  solid  tumblers  off  of  Josh  Sabin 
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for  fifty  cents.  Twenty-five  dollars !  You’re  havin’  us 
on,  Pheb  !  ” 

“  True  as  I’m  a-tellin’  you  !  And  everybody  knowin’ 
the  old  boozer  ’ud  swill  likker  out  of  a  dirty  hat  if  he 
couldn’t  git  it  no  other  way.  He  was  brung  up  to  drink 
out  of  a  horse  trough.  This  country  is  goin’  to  the  dogs. 
If  we  don’t  turn  Kolepeck  out  this  time  we’re  all  booked 
for  the  poorhouse.” 

There  was  some  steep  betting  on  the  results  of  the 
election.  John  Eisenhaur  “  put  it  up  ”  to  Bill  Boutlier 
in  sturdy  fashion.  If  Kolepeck  won,  John  was  to  have 
one  side  of  his  head  and  face  shaved,  and  then  go  in  his 
bare  feet  to  wheel  Boutlier  in  a  barrow  from  Green 
Harbour  to  Hebdon’s  Bridge;  Bill  to  pay  a  like  penalty 
in  case  the  opposition  candidate  came  off  victorious. 
Bill  hedged  at  the  “  dare  ”  for  a  time,  and  they  finally 
decided  to  make  it  a  matter  of  replacing  the  boat  which 
had  been  sunk. 

The  Harbour  and  the  Cove  pulled  strenuously  against 
each  other  in  this  contest.  When  a  joint  meeting  was 
held  at  any  accessible  place,  a  score  of  men  from  each 
community  would  be  present  to  shout  for  their  respective 
speakers  and  howl  each  other  down. 

Alward  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  speaking 
in  many  different  places  throughout  the  County.  He 
developed  much  power  as  a  speaker,  and  won  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation.  At  the  last  of  his  meetings  an 
unfortunate  incident  occurred.  He  concluded  a  liber¬ 
ally  gingered  speech  with  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
Government  for  their  attempts  to  debauch  the  con¬ 
stituency  by  bribery.  The  party  in  power  were  a  pack 
of  boodlers.  The  country  was  sick  of  them.  The 
boodlers  must  go. 

Bill  Boutlier  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  a  stimu¬ 
lated  condition.  His  hearing  was  none  of  the  acutest  at 
any  time,  and  on  this  particular  evening  it  had  been 
somewhat  dulled  by  his  potations.  As  was  well  known 
on  Ironbound,  there  had  been  a  long  and  violent  family 
feud  between  the  Boutliers  and  the  Slaukenhammers. 
When  Alward  said  the  boodlers  must  go,  Bill  misunder- 
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stood  the  words  and  the  reference.  He  thought  the 
teacher  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  take  sides  with  the 
Slaukenhammers  and  insult  a  leading  Green  Harbour 
family.  He  thought  it  was  said  that  the  Boutliers  must 
go.  Leaping  to  his  feet,  he  cracked  his  fists  together 
and  shouted : 

“  By  tonder !  If  the  Boutliers  have  to  go,  then  the 
Slaukenhammers’ll  go  too  !  ”  With  that  he  turned  upon 
Joe  Slaukenhammer,  who  was  sitting  just  behind  him, 
and  dealt  him  a  smashing  blow  in  the  face. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose.  Men  piled  on  top  of  each 
other  to  get  into  the  fight.  The  promiscuous  battle 
lasted  for  half  an  hour. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  at  the  Cove  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Opposition  candidate  had  won,  even 
though  it  was  by  a  narrow  majority.  The  Province 
as  a  _  whole,  and  the  Dominion  as  well,  had  taken 
the  tip  from  Belsey’s  Cove  and  “  turned  the  rascals 
out.” 

On  the  evening  following  the  election  a  social  gather¬ 
ing  convened  at  John  Eisenhaur’s  house.  The  guests 
arrived  in  a  high  state  of  elation,  each  eager  to  exhibit 
the  crisp  new  four-dollar  bill  he  had  received  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  previous  “  day’s  work.” 

The  only  exception  was  on  the  part  of  Gabe  Belsey. 
Gabe  was  a  silent  man.  He  could  listen  well,  but  speech 
came  seldom  and  slowly  to  him.  They  said  he  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue  in  seven  different  languages.  He 
had  always  been  known  as  an  easy-going  fellow.  He 
seemed  to  get  on  about  as  well  as  his  neighbours,  but 
John  Eisenhaur  claimed  it  was  more  by  good  luck  than 
by  good  management.  There  was  nothing  keen  about 
Gabe.  One  of  these  days  he  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  sharpers  and  get  fleeced. 

Before  the  party  assembled  that  evening  it  was 
whispered  about  that  Gabe  had  failed  to  “  collect.” 
They  knew  he  had  wandered  around  by  himself  the  day 
before,  declining  to  eat  either  at  Mrs.  Flynn’s  or  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Hall.  The  Opposition  dinner  tickets 
were  for  Mrs.  Flynn’s.  Probably  Gabe  had  gone  with- 
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out  any  dinner.  In  any  case,  he  would  be  out  of  pocket 
on  the  day’s  operations. 

After  his  friends  had  chaffed  him  for  a  time  about  his 
neglect  of  opportunity,  Gabe  inserted  a  careful  thumb 
and  forefinger  into  his  right-hand  vest  pocket  and  fished 
out  a  crisp  four-dollar  bill.  This  action  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  fat  chuckle  and  a  shaking  of  the  shoulders. 
He  made  no  comment.  His  display  of  “  the  goods 
was  greeted  with  loud  guffaws  of  laughter  and  many 
hearty  congratulations. 

When  this  excitement  had  subsided,  and  the  company 
were  about  to  pass  to  the  next  topic  of  interest,  Gabe 
inserted  another  careful  thumb  and  forefinger  into  the 
left-hand  pocket  of  his  vest  and  extracted  therefrom  a 
brand  new  five-dollar  bill.  This  he  affectionately  placed 
upon  the  top  of  its  brother  of  the  lower  denomination. 

For  a  moment  the  onlookers  were  speechless  with 
amazement.  Then  they  bombarded  him  with  questions. 
His  only  reply  was  a  soundless  shaking  of  the  shoulders. 

This,  however,  was  a  mystery  demanding  elucidation. 
That  Gabe  had  somehow  managed  to  achieve  a  brilliant 
electioneering  feat  was  beyond  dispute.  There  lay  the 
spoils  of  victory  before  their  very  eyes.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  the  plums. 

But  how  had  the  thing  been  done  ?  Had  Gabe  put 
down  seven  dollars  they  could  have  framed  a  theory  to 
account  for  it.  But  nine  dollars  was  in  excess  of  the 
combined  “  wages  ”  offered  by  the  two  parties.  After 
much  badgering  Gabe  at  length  divulged  the  secret  of 
his  success. 

“  All  by  keepin’  a  still  tongue.  You  boys  talk  too 
much.” 

It  took  a  good  half-hour  to  get  the  whole  story  from 
him,  but  they  did  not  begrudge  the  time. 

It  turned  out  that  Gabe  had  promptly  pocketed  his 
four  dollars  from  the  agent  of  the  opposition  candidate 
before  being  approached  by  Rodgers,  the  representative 
of  the  other.  This  latter  gentleman  was  one  of  wide 
political  experience  and  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  What  he  didn’t  know  about  the  proper  method 
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of  applying  “  palm  oil  ”  to  a  free  and  independent 
elector  could  be  written  on  a  postage  stamp.  He  could 
read  the  inward  thoughts  and  intents  of  a  man  as  others 
might  read  the  printed  page. 

Look  here,  Belsey,”  he  said.  “  I  know  quite  well 
you’ve  got  four  dollars  from  the  Grits  tucked  away  there 
in  your  clothes.  No  blame  to  you  !  On  the  contrary 
it’s  the  proper  method  of  procedure.  Spoil  the  enemy  ! 
That’s  the  game.  Make  ’em  burn  their  money.  But  I 
know  you,  Belsey.  At  heart  you’re  a  good  old  Tory. 
You’ve  got  horse  sense,  too.  You  know  well  enough 
that  all  that  talk  about  running  a  railroad  through  this 
County  is  pure  bluff.  What  do  we  want  of  a  railroad 
here?  We  get  enough  of  our  people  drowned  in  the 
sea  without  having  a  lot  more  of  ’em  smashed  up  on  the 
land.  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Belsey.  I  wouldn’t  do  it 
for  another  man  on  Ironbound,  s’help  me  !  But  I’m 
willing  to  make  it  a  special  matter  in  your  case.  You’re 
the  only  man  around  here  that  I’d  believe  on  oath.  But 
I’d  take  your  straight  word  for  anything.  Now,  we’re 
giving  three  dollars  a  vote.  Promise  me  that  you’ll  go 
straight  away,  without  speaking  to  anybody,  and  mark 
your  ballot  for  Kolepec.k,  and  I’ll  give  you  five  dollars.” 

“  Well,”  drawled  Gabe,  “  I  ain’t  noways  keen  on  this 
here  ’lection.  ’Twon’t  make  much  differ  to  me  who  gits 
in.  But  I  ain’t  exactly  needin’  the  fiver.” 

The  agent  looked  him  over  critically. 

“  Do  you  mind  telling  me,  Belsey,  how  you  intend  to 
vote  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  mind — much.” 

“  Well,  then,  how?” 

“  I  was  ruther  ’lowin’  to  vote  by  ballot.” 

Rodgers  slapped  him  on  the  back.  This  was  a  man 
after  his  own  heart.  He  was  one  who  could  keep  his 
own  counsel.  Any  dealings  with  him  would  be  perfectly 
safe. 

“  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  you’ll  vote  by  ballot.  But 
for  which  of  the  candidates?  ” 

“  I  don’t  mind  tellin’  you  in  confidence,  but  you  must 
promise  me  you  won’t  go  blabbin’  it  around.” 
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“  I’ll  keep  it  a  dead  secret,  Belsey.  Won’t  mention 
it  to  a  living  soul.” 

“  Well,  I  was  ’lowin’  to  vote  for  the  one  I  make  the 
cross  for  on  the  paper.” 

Gabe  was  all  the  time  commending  himself  more  and 
more  to  this  astute  student  of  human  nature. 

“  Belsey,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  this  is 
going  to  be  a  close  call  for  Kolepeck.  One  vote  may 
turn  the  scales.  Give  me  your  promise  to  mark  your 
ballot  for  Kolepeck  and  you  can  have  an  extra  two 
dollars  for  any  little  sundries  or  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Seven  dollars  !  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Since  you’re  so  pressin’,  I  don’t  mind.  It’s  a  go.” 

When  Gabe  had  recounted  the  salient  points  of  the 
incident  up  to  this  stage  he  felt  about  in  the  upper  pocket 
of  his  vest  and  produced  a  clean  two-dollar  bill,  which 
he  added  to  the  others  on  his  knee.  He  patted  the  little 
pile  affectionatelv  and  blandly  smiled  upon  the  now 
gaping  assembly. 

“  But  you  voted  for  Letson,  you  old  devil,  didn’t 
you  ?  ”  roared  Eisenhaur. 

“  Sartin  sure!  I  put  the  cross  to  his  name  fust. 
Hissen  was  the  fust  money  I  took.” 

“  And  do  you  mean  that  you  then  put  a  cross  opposite 
Kolepeck’s  name  as  well  ?  ” 

“  Sure  !  I  give  the  agint  my  word.  Do  you  think 
I’ve  got  no  more  principle  about  me  than  to  make  a 
liar  of  myself  ?  ” 

“  But  you  spoiled  your  ballot,  you  old  fool.” 

Gabe  shook  his  shoulders  as  he  said  : 

Well,  I  ’low.  Yes,  I  ’low.  But  there’s  eleven 
dollars  !  I  guess  ’twas  wuth  it.  Could  print  a  lot  of 
ballot  papers  with  that  money.” 

During  this  contest,  which  was  short  and  sharp,  Fan 
searched  the  daily  papers  diligently  for  the  political 
news  from  her  native  county.  She  had  an  occasional 
bout  with  her  Uncle  Jim,  who  was  supporting  the 
Government.  He  claimed  that  it  had  done  well.  It  had 
set  the  country  on  its  feet  by  adopting  a  Protective 
Tariff  and  by  opening  up  the  great  North-West.  He 
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believed  in  letting  well  enough  alone.  Moreover,  he 
had  handled  some  big  and  profitable  Government 
contracts. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  reading  his  paper  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  his  face  suddenly  lighted  up.  He  held  the 
paper  away  from  him  and  whistled  a  long  crescendo 
note.  Then  he  looked  at  Fan  and  smiled. 

I  say,  Fan,  that  teacher  of  yours  at  the  Cove  has 
got  himself  into  hot  water.  There’s  all  about  it  here 
in  the  paper.  They’re  after  him  with  a  sharp  stick.” 
Her  hand  went  to  her  side  and  her  face  paled. 

What  has  he  been  doing?  I’m  sure  it’s  nothing 
disgraceful.” 

No,  not  absolutely  disgraceful.  Nothing  that  he 
can  be  put  in  prison  for.  But  he’s  been  terribly  foolish 
and  indiscreet.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,”  she  declared  stoutly. 

It’s  true,  my  dear.  He’ll  be  a  marked  man  from 
now  on.” 

“  Let  me  see  that  paper  !  ”  she  demanded. 

No,  you  can’t  have  it.  You  couldn’t  stand  it.  I 
must  try  to  break  this  bad  news  to  you  gradually  and 
gently.” 

“  Uncle  Jim,  you’re  fooling.  Tell  me  what  it  is  !  ” 

“  Child,  can  you  credit  it?  Lie’s  out  speaking  for 
the  opposition  candidate.  He’s  kicking  up  a  very  devil 
of  a  row  all  through  the  county.  I’ll  read  you  what  The 
Argus  special  has: 

”  ‘  The  heat  of  this  contest  is  hatching  a  brood  of 
vipers.  They  like  nothing  so  well  as  to  bite  the  hand 
that  has  fed  them.  One  of  the  most  vicious  of  the 
brood  hails  from  Belsey’s  Cove  on  Ironbound.  His 
name  is  Alward.  He’s  the  school-teacher  there.  He’s 
a  light  and  frothy  youth,  with  an  endlessly  clattering 
tongue.  He’s  stumping  the  County  for  Letson. 
Rumour  has  it  that  he’s  only  an  echo  for  a  certain 
hybrid  individual  who  is  half  parson,  half  school- 
inspector,  and  not  much  of  it  either  way.  This  young 
skipjack  addressed  a  meeting  at  Mosher’s  Creek  this 
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evening,  with  results  entirely  satisfactory  to  our  cause. 
He  must  have  been  making  votes  for  the  Government 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute.  The  meeting  seemed 
about  evenly  divided  in  sentiment  at  the  outset,  but  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  conceited  young  popinjay’s 
tirade  it  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  had  alienated  all 
his  supporters.  Kolepeck  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  his  opponents  are  spending  their  money 
to  make  votes  for  him.’ 

“  Now  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Fan?  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  think  exactly  the  same  as  you  do,  Uncle  Jim.  It’s 
a  noble  paragraph.” 

“Noble  nothing!  It’s^  vulgar  abuse!  Self¬ 
contradictory,  too.  The  Argus  had  better  call  that 
correspondent  in  and  put  him  on  ice.  We’ll  see  if  there’s 
anything  about  in  The  Citizen.  Yes,  here  we  are  : 

“  This  contest  is  discovering  and  developing  some 
first  class  speaking  talent  amonsr  the  younger  men  of 
the  party  in  this  constituency.  The  bright,  particular 
star  of  the  galaxy  is  Mr.  David  Alward,  B.A.,  the 
popular  teacher  at  Belsey’s  Cove.  While  teaching  at 
the  Cove  he  is  also  studying  Law  and  one  must  predict 
for  him  a  leading  place  at  the  bar  of  this  Province 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  probably  a  seat  in 
Parliament. 

He  has  a  natural  gift  of  oratory.  Solid  argument, 
well  defined  views,  with  plenty  of  humour  and  sarcasm 
dropped  in  at  the  proper  place.  His  speech  last  even¬ 
ing  at  Mosher’s  Creek  was  a  powerful  and  convincing 
arraignment  of  the  Government.  He  poured  a  broad¬ 
side  of  deadly  and  damning  facts  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Government,  shattering  their  claims  beyond  hope  of 
repair  so  far  as  this  County  is  concerned.  He  lifted 
his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  At 
the  outset  there  were  a  few  dissentients  present,  but 
one  looked  for  them  in  vain  as  the  meeting  drew  to  a 
close.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Alward  is  a  spell-binder  and 
a  lucky  find. 
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“  Now,  how  does  that  strike  you?  ” 

“  It  seems  to  differ  slightly  from  the  other  account, 
Uncle  Jim.  I  like  it  rather  better,  though  mebbe  it’s  a 
bit  overdrawn.” 

Jim  Belsey  rubbed  his  upper  lip  and  winked  at  his  wife. 

It  does  seem  to  have  quite  a  lot  of  colouring  matter 
in  it,  but  I  daresay  on  the  whole  the  drawing  is  fairly 
true.  Now  you  know  Alward.  Tell  me  straight,  is  he 
a  strong  man  and  a  right  sort  ?  ” 

“  That’s  just  what  he  is.  He’ll  be  a  big  fighter  for  his 
side,  but  he’ll  fight  fair.  He  won’t  stoop  to  anything 
small  or  mean.  Our  men  at  the  Cove  fairly  worship 
him.” 

“  What  about  the  other  sex?  ” 

“  They  have  a  great  admiration  for  him,  too.  But 
he’s  a  man’s  man.” 

“  Women  will  like  him  all  the  better  for  that,  my  dear 
That  is  to  say,  all  the  women  that  are  the  real  thing.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


ALWARD  was  under  the  impression  that  his  board 
at  The  Gables  was  provided  by  the  trustees  out  of 
school  funds  at  their  disposal.  He  learned  nothing  to 
the  contrary  until  long  after  his  term  had  expired.  Even 
then  he  did  not  learn  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 
Carmichael  not  only  donated  the  living  expenses  but 
paid  a  third  of  his  salary.  Another  third  was  contributed 
by  Lome  Belsey,  who  cheerfully  joined  the  inspector  in 
his  educational  experiment.  Owing  to  these  special 
arrangements  the  burden  of  a  comparatively  highly-paid 
teacher  fell  lightly  upon  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
Cove  secured  a  hrst-class  schoolmaster  for  nine  months 
at  a  smaller  average  cost  to  the  ratepayers  than  it  had 
previously  borne  for  a  third-class  teacher  working  a  six 
months’  engagement. 

.  Though  ignorant  of  the  real  terms  under  which  he  was 
living  at  The  Gables,  Alward  received  daily  evidence  of 
Carmichael’s  genuine  personal  interest  and  friendship. 
He  was  made  to  feel  that  everything  in  the  Den  and 
throughout  the  house  was  his  to  use  when  and  as  he 
wished.  He  was  offered  advance  payments  on  his 
salary.  When  the  election  came  on,  Carmichael  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Liberal  Committee,  who 
promptly  engaged  his  services  as  a  campaign  speaker. 
Ihis  turned  to  his  advantage  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Alward’s  mind  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  bitter  ferment,  outwardly  the  two  men  got  on  well 
together.  Carmichael’s  was  the  more  level  temper.  He 
was  also  of  a  livelier  turn  than  Alward.  He  possessed 
a  nimbler  wit  and  a  lighter  touch.  Alward,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  profoundly  respecting  and  vastly  admiring 
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the  inspector  experienced  many  a  trying  and  unhappy 
hour  in  his  company.  He  developed  moods.  There 
were  times  when  “  melancholy  marked  him  for  its  own,” 
and  other  times  when  the  devil  of  jealousy  threatened  to 
choke  and  blind  him. 

He  quarrelled  with  himself  for  being  jealous,  denounc¬ 
ing  himself  in  unsparing  terms,  fiay  after  day  he 
sought  to  strip  himself  to  the  naked  will  that  he  might 
fight  and  oust  the  demon;  but  without  success.  He  could 
never  look  at  Carmichael  without  seeing  him  as  Fan’s 
future  husband.  That  meant  he  was  always  thinking  of 
her.  He  counted  it  a  grievous  weakness,  in  truth  a 
species  of  insanity  that  his  mind  must  be  constantly 
dwelling  upon  this  girl  who  had  never  been  and  never 
could  be  anything  to  him.  He  struggled  hard  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  thought  of  her,  but  failed.  For  him,  failure 
was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 

A  thousand  times  he  told  himself  that  he  would  be  a 
fool  to  break  his  heart  over  another  man’s  fiancee.  In 
this  particular  case  he  considered  himself  a  mean  hound 
to  covet  his  neighbour’s  treasure.  He  must  remember 
that  Carmichael  had  the  first  and  ruling  claim  on  Fan’s 
affections  by  virtue  of  long  years  of  devotion.  He  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  Carmichael,  with  his  gifts  and  his 
graces,  would  doubtless  have  won  from  him  easily  had 
they  entered  the  race  together.  And  he  must  not  forget 
that  the  man  was  his  own  generous,  loyal  and  trusting 
friend. 

He  decided  that  his  only  hope  of  carrying  himself 
decently  through  the  trial  of  the  winter  lay  in  stimulating 
his  professional  ambition  and  immersing  himself  in 
work.  Happily  his  school  duties  engrossed  him  during 
the  day.  His  bad  hours  came  in  the  evening.  Fan’s 
face  would  persistently  intrude  itself  between  him  and 
his  book.  He  found  himself  reading  whole  pages  with¬ 
out  taking  in  the  meaning  of  a  single  word.  He  would 
read  them  a  second  and  a  third  time  with  'little  better 
result. 

It  contributed  nothing  to  his  peace  of  mind  that  he 
was  under  promise  to  spend  his  Saturday  evenings  at 
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House  Number  Four.  He  liked  Lome  Belsey 
immensely.  The  man  was  a  father  to  him.  He  also 
grew  in  his  appreciation  of  Sarah.  But  at  each  visit  he 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  hearing  the  latest  news  from 
Fan.  From  all  accounts  she  was  in  love  with  her  work 
and  happy  in  her  Uncle’s  home.  He  wished  his  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Cove  could  terminate  before  it  should  be 
time  for  her  return. 

Then  one  evening  Carmichael  announced  that  he  was 
going  ot  Halifax  for  a  few  days  on  private  business. 

“  It’s  a  huge  satisfaction  to  me,  Alward,  to  think  that 
you’ll  be  here  while  I’m  away.  I  can  go  with  the  feeling 
that  everything  will  be  all  right.” 

What  did  the  man  mean  by  that?  Was  it  a  thrust? 
A  taunt  ?  A  jibe  ?  For  a  moment  the  words  burned  in 
Alward’s  brain  like  a  sullen  fire.  Then  he  mentally 
stamped  on  the  hateful  suspicion  and  ground  it  under 
his  heel.  When  he  spoke  it  was  to  say : 

“  Everything  will  be  right  here,  sir.  I’ll  take  good 
care  of  Miss  Charlie  and  the  nags.  I  hope  you’ll  have 
a.  .  .  .  successful  trip.” 

“  Thanks  !  My  business  doesn’t  involve  anything  in 
the  way  of  making  new  bargains  or  contracts.  It’s 
merely  a  matter  of  arranging  a  few  details.  Of  course, 
I’ll  be  seeing  Fan/’ 

“  Oh  certainly!  And  a  great  pleasure  it  will  be  for 
both  of  you.” 

“  Sure  !  I’m  hungry  for  a  sight  of  her,  and  she’ll  be 
mighty  glad  to  see  someone  fresh  from  home.  I  shall 
call  at  the  college  and  interview  the  teachers  regarding 
her  work,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  have  an  evening  of  it  at 
Jim  Belsey’s.  I  shall  be  there  for  her  twentieth  birth¬ 
day.  What  message  may  I  give  her  from  you  ?  ” 

“  Give  her  my  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  please  !  ” 
Hum  !  Isn’t  that  a  bit  formal  ?  ” 

What  message  would  you  have  me  send  ?  ” 

“  Why,  say  that  you  miss  her  a  thundering  lot  and  will 
be  mighty  thankful  when  she  gets  home  again  !  ” 

Again  that  sullen  fire  began  to  bum.  What  was  the 
man  up  to  now  ? 
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I  think  you’d  better  let  it  go  the  way  I  put  it.  Her 
home-coming  won’t  make  much  difference  to  me,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.” 

Hang  it,  Alward !  That’s  not  good  enough.  The 
girl  was  the  light  and  life  of  this  place.  She  wasn’t  a 
bad  friend  to  you.  Can’t  you  send  her  a  word  with  a 
bit  of  soul  in  it  ?  ” 

I  hope  I’m  not  ungrateful  for  her  friendship,  and  I’m 
sorry  if  the  spiritual  quality  of  my  message  isn’t  up  to  the 
required  standard.  But  I  hold  by  what  I  said.” 

Carmichael  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

“  Look  here,  Alward,  that’s  the  very  first  word  I’ve 
heard  from  your  lips  that  sounded  the  least  little  bit 
like  a  sneer.  I’m  bound  to  say  I  don’t  more  than  half 
like  it.” 

Alward  flushed.  The  perspiration  started  on  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“  Please  pardon  me,  sir!  I  should  be  an  intolerable 
cad  to  sneer  at  you.  A  kicking  would  be  too  good  for 
me.  Perhaps  it  was  an  ungracious  speech,  but  certainly 
I  was  not  intending  to  sneer.  What  I  had  in  mind  was 
that  I  shall  be  leaving  almost  immediately  after  Fan 
comes  home.  I  fear  I’ve  got  into  a  petulant  way  of 
speaking  lately.  I  hope  you’ll  overlook  it  this  time, 
and  I’ll  try  to  put  a  stop  against  that  sort  of  thing  in 
future.” 

Carmichael  was  all  sympathy  in  an  instant. 

“  Alward,  you’ve  been  working  too  hard.  You’ve 
been  making  yourself  a  glutton  for  work.  You’re  get¬ 
ting  strained  and  nervy.  It’s  partly  my  fault.  I  should 
insist  on  you  taking  more  exercise  and  going  to  bed 
earlier.  I’m  sorry  for  what  I  said.  Of  course  you 
appreciate  Fan.  You’re  bound  too.  Everybody  must. 
Perhaps  I’m  a  bit  touchy  where  she  is  concerned;  but 
you  must  remember  I’ve  watched  her  develop  and  unfold. 
It  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  and  joy  than  anything 
else  I’ve  experienced  here  at  the  Cove.  I’m  deucedly 
proud  of  her.  Like  as  not  I’m  foolishly  vain  of  her.  I 
should  remember  that  you  have  only  known  her  a  few 
months.” 
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“  It  has  been  long  enough  for  me  to  form  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her,  sir.  I  think  she’s  a  splendid  girl.” 

“  She’s  a  noble  girl,  Alward.  An  exceptional  girl. 
I’ve  never  met  anyone  with  truer  intuitions,  finer  in¬ 
stincts,  more  common  sense,  or  a  better  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  than  she  has.  And  she’s  very  beautiful,  inwardly 
and  outwardly.  Don’t  you  think  so?  ” 

“  Yes  I  do.  I  agree  with  all  you  say.  And  perhaps 
it  won’t  be  stretching  the  truth  very  much  if  you  say  for 
me  .  .  .  what  you  suggested.” 

“  That’s  the  style,  Alward.  Hearty’s  the  word.  It 
will  do  you  good  and  her  too,  to  say  nothing  of  me.” 

On  the  second  evening  after  Carmichael’s  departure, 
while  Alward  sat  at  supper  with  Miss  Charlie,  she  sighed 
and  said : 

“  I  wish  it  had  been  you  instead  of  Mr.  Carmichael  to 
take  that  trip  to  Halifax.” 

Miss  Charlie  had  always  been  plain  spoken,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  any  word  of  hers  had  hurt  him.  He 
answered  quietly : 

“  I  don’t  wonder  you  say  that,  Miss  Charlie.  The 
house  is  dead  with  him  away.” 

“  I  wasn’t  meanin’  that,  nor  thinkin’  nothin’  like  it, 
Teacher.  I  was  thinkin’  you  need  a  change  more  than 
he  does  jest  now.  I’ve  been  worritin’  about  you  some. 
You  ain’t  lookin’  so  bright  and  fresh  as  you  did.  You’re 
quiet  and  awful  serious  like.  That  look  don’t  properly 
belong  to  one  as  young  as  you  be.  You  should  have  a 
little  holiday,  see  some  fresh  sights,  and  mix  up  with 
another  sort  of  people.” 

“  That’s  kind  of  you,  Miss  Charlie,  but  I’m  quite  all 
right.  Never  felt  better  in  my  life.” 

Sure  you  ain’t  got  no  trouble  on  your  mind  ?  ” 

“  Quite  sure.” 

“  Ain’t  grievin’  about  nobody?  ” 

“  No.  i’ve  only  got  myself  to  look  after.  All  I  have 
to  think  about  at  the  present  time  is  my  work.” 

“  Tain’t  enough,  Teacher,  yet  I  ’low  it’s  too  much.” 

“  That  sounds  like  a  riddle  Miss  Charlie.  I’m  not 
good  at  guessing  them.” 
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You  need  Love  in  your  life;  someone  to  love  and 
be  loved  by.  Without  love  you  ain’t  got  nigh  enough, 
and  yet  you’ve  got  more  than  you  can  bear  without  the 
strength  love  brings.” 

Well,  I’m  not  in  that  line,  Miss  Charlie.” 

She  looked  at  him  tenderly,  her  face  glowing  like  a 
rosy  old  winter  apple. 

“  You  won’t  mind  me  speakin’  about  it,  for  I’m  most 
old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother  and  I’m  ccnsarned 
for  you.  I  want  you  to  find  love  and  make  an  early 
marriage.  It’s  the  way  of  happiness.  As  the  Good 
Book  says :  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be 
alone.’  ” 

But  Mr.  Carmichael  is  a  bachelor,  and  surely  he’s  a 
happy  man,  and  living  a  fine  life.” 

That  ain’t  sayin’  he’s  livin’  without  love.  He  may 
have  meat  to  eat  that  we  know  not  of.” 

You  think  he’s  in  love,  then,  do  you?  ” 

“  That’s  my  idee,  though  I  don’t  want  to  be  pryin’  into 
no  secrets  of  hissen.  I  used  to  think  it  was  some  dis¬ 
appointment  in  love  that  brought  him  here.  I  noticed  a 
sudden  change  in  him  about  two  year  ago.  He  bright¬ 
ened  up  wonderful  and  has  been  different  ever  since.  He 
looks  to  me  like  a  man  who’s  jest  bidin’  his  time  now, 
and  is  expectin’  it’ll  soon  be  here.  I  can  read  that  in 
his  face.” 

there  was  something  of  a  tremor  in  Alward’s  tone  as 
he  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

“  I  believe  you’re  right.  I’ve  noticed  something  like 
that  myself.  He’ll  make  a  splendid  husband;  about  the 
best  in  the  world,  I  should  say.” 

“  There’ll  be  none  better,  Teacher,  but  mebbe  there’ll 
be  some  as  good.  There’s  been  two  men  livin’  in  this 
house  for  six  months  now,  and  I’ve  a  big  opinion  of  both 
of  ’em.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  some  little  time.  At  length 
Miss  Charlie  remarked : 

“  If  my  own  boy  had  lived  he’d  be  older  than  Mr. 
Carmichael  by  now.  He  died  when  he  was  a  baby.  I 
often  wonder  what  he  would  ’uv  been  like.” 
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“  I’m  sure  he  would  have  been  a  fine  man,  Miss 
Charlie.  He  had  a  good  mother.” 

She  sighed  and  touched  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

“  He  had  a  good  father,  but  he  went,  too.  And  you, 
you’ve  not  known  much  of  either  father  or  mother.” 

“  Nothing  at  all  of  my  mother  and  very  little  of  my 
father.  Yet,  of  course,  I  owe  everything  to  them. 
Never  had  a  chance  to  repay  it,  there’s  where  the  rub 
comes  in.” 

“  Them  debts  is  to  be  paid  by  passin’  on  your  life 
and  your  love  to  children  of  your  own.  As  the  Good 
Book  says,  Instead  of  the  fathers  shall  come  up  the 
children.” 

“  I  know  you’re  anxious  for  me  to  be  happy  and  to 
get  on  well,  Miss  Charlie,  and  no  doubt  there’s  deep 
truth  in  what  you  say.  But  I’m  convinced  that  love 
and  marriage  are  not  likely  to  come  my  way.” 

“  What  do  you  think  will  likely  come  your  way?  ” 

“  Work  and  perhaps  a  little  success,  then  more  work, 
and  so  on.” 

“  And  all  the  while  an  empty,  hungry  heart,  Teacher? 
That  would  be  too  pitiful.” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  follows.  One  can  put  his  heart 
into  work  and  into  public  service,  and  so  get  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  out  of  life.” 

“  A  second  best,  Teacher,  and  a  poor  second  at  that. 
You  ain’t  got  much  heart  to  put  into  no  kind  of  work 
till  there’s  another  heart  linked  with  yourn.  And  there’s 
always  hearts  like  them  a  waitin’  for  sich  as  you.” 

“  Well,  when  one  comes  along  that  mine  can  mate 
with,  I’ll  join  up  gladly.  I’m  not  against  love  and 
marriage.  Far  from  it.” 

“  Well  now,  supposin’  that  once  upon  a  time  a  man 
went  fishin’,  and  he  ’lowed  he’d  hooked  the  finest  fish  as 
ever  swum.  He  could  feel  the  tug  of  it  and  the  plunge 
of  it.  But  then  it  turned  out  that  his  line  was  tangled 
up  with  that  of  another  man  in  the  same  boat  with  him, 
and  the  other  man’s  hook  had  the  fish.  Do  you  foller 
me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Charlie.” 
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Now,  supposin’  the  man  who  didn’t  git  that  fish 
should  say:  This  settles  me  for  good  and  all.  I  ain’t 
never  goin’  to  fish  no  more.  I  ain’t  never  goin’  to  let 
down  my  line.  I’ll  take  good  care  that  no  other  fish 
ever  gits  my  hook.  What  would  you  think  of  him?  ” 
He’d  be  a  fool,  Miss  Charlie.  He’d  deserve  to 
starve.” 

“  Well,  that’s  all  I  want  to  know.  But  Lor!  I’m  a 
long  way  behind  with  my  evening’s  work.” 

When  Carmichael  returned  from  the  city  he  was  in 
jubilant  mood. 

“  Just  as  I  expected,”  he  said;  “  she’s  an  all-round 
winner.  The  teachers  are  delighted  with  her.  Miss 
Somerville,  the  Elocution  mistress,  spent  nearly  an  hour 
trying  to  persuade  me  that  Fan  should  go  on  the  stage. 
She’s  sure  there’s  the  making  of  a  great  actress  in  her. 
Says  she  has  all  the  qualifications;  beauty,  voice,  and 
dramatic  power.  Think  of  our  Fan  going  on  the  stage ! 
She  treats  it  as  a  huge  joke.” 

“  She  might  do  worse  than  that,”  remarked  Alward 
quietly. 

“  Not  much  worse,  with  her  nature,”  declared  Car¬ 
michael  warmly.  “  Then  there  was  Herr  Somebody, 
the  singing  master,  he  thinks  she  should  go  in  for  concert 
work.  He  informed  me  that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  depth 
and  volume  of  her  voice.  Rather  good,  that,  wasn’t  it, 
after  the  doings  on  Black  Ander’s  night  ? 

“  She’s  got  them  all  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  at  Jim 
Belsey’s.  They  won’t  ever  want  to  jDart  with  her.  But 
what  I  liked  best  of  all  was  the  look  in  her  eyes  and  the 
feeling  in  her  voice  when  she  talked  about  home  and  the 
home  folk.” 

“  Any  signs  of  conquest  on  the  matrimonial  field?  ” 
asked  Alward  casually. 

“  Bother  the  matrimonial  field!  No!  Mary  Belsey 
began  hinting  at  possibilities  of  that  sort,  but  I  soon 
put  a  drag  on  the  wheel.  I  warned  her  she  would  only 
be  making  trouble  for  herself  if  she  tried  to  steer  Fan 
in  that  direction.  The  girl  was  quite  capable  of  acting 
as  guardian  to  her  own  affections.  By  the  way,  Alward, 
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she  asked  most  particularly  about  you,  and  seemed  much 
interested  in  everything-  I  told  her  about  your  life  and 
work.  She’s  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  yours.” 

Alward  supposed  he  should  feel  grateful  for  this  crumb 
of  comfort  dropped  from  the  master’s  table,  but  in  his 
heart  he  spurned  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sop  and  no 
more.  It  was  a  fragment  from  a  banquet,  a  fragment 
for  which  he  had  slight  relish.  Yet  he  answered  calmly 
enough : 

“  Thank  you  !  She  was  always  most  kind  and  pleasant 
with  me.  I  appreciate  her  friendship  very  much  and 
feel  honoured  by  it.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


DECEMBER  and  January  proved  to  be  pleasant 
months  on  Ironbound.  The  nights  brought  keen 
frosts  with  occasional  falls  of  snow,  which  smoothed  the 
going  everywhere  and  made  easy  the  hauling  of  the  fire¬ 
wood. 

Exciting  as  well  as  profitable  sport  was  found  in 
shooting  the  wild  duck  which  swarmed  the  bays,  feeding 
among  the  rocks  and  flying  in  endless  flocks  from  point 
to  point.  Concealed  within  a  great  black  tub,  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  with  his 
decoys  floating  about  him,  a  moderately  successful 
gunner  would  bag  scores  of  these  desirable  birds  in  the 
course  of  a  single  outing. 

While  the  shooting  season  lasted,  one  could  rarely 
enter  a  house  on  Ironbound  without  being  met  by  the 
appetising  odours  of  simmering  duck  stew.  It  seemed 
to  be  always  on  tap,  ready  to  be  served  hot  to  any  neigh¬ 
bour  who  might  drop  in  to  make  a  kindly  inquiry  or 
convey  a  bit  of  news. 

The  teapot  also  did  full  duty,  loyally  supporting  its 
burly  colleague,  the  stew-pot.  The  Ironbounder’s  taste 
for  tea  was  like  his  preference  in  pipes;  he  liked  it  strong 
and  old.  The  longer  the  tea  had  been  simmering  in 
the  pot  the  better  it  tasted  in  the  cup. 

This  was  also  the  season  for  eel-spearing.  The  work 
was  carried  on  through  holes  bored  in  the  ice  that  formed 
in  the  shallower  and  more  protected  portions  of  the  bays. 
In  the  mud  below  the  eels  lay  close-bedded  and  dormant. 
Being  fat  and  sleek,  they  ranked  not  only  as  nutritious 
food  but  as  a  special  luxury.  Alward  reckoned  that  the 
eels  consumed  on  Ironbound  in  the  course  of  a  winter, 
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if  laid  out  in  a  continuous  line,  would  stretch  from 
Belsey’s  Cove  to  Halifax. 

With  the  beginning  of  February  the  weather  turned 
arctic.  For  weeks  the  temperature  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  zero,  often  sinking  below  it.  Even 
with  the  mercury  at  this  low  point,  there  were  many  days 
of  furious  wind.  Then  each  gust  was  like  the  stroke 
of  a  whip-cord  across  the  face.  Beards  bristled  with 
icicles,  and  eyelids  froze  together.  Many  were  nursing 
frostbitten  ears  and  finger-tips.  The  shore  of  the  Cove 
was  heaped  high  with  anchor-ice.  Snow  fell  deep.  Days 
passed  without  so  much  as  a  drip  from  an  eave.  Trees 
cracked  in  the  mighty  frost  with  reports  like  the  blows 
of  axemen  and,  sometimes,  like  the  discharge  of  guns. 
It  was  a  cold  to  chill  the  marrow  of  one’s  bones.  The 
young  and  vigorous  could  contend  with  it,  but  others 
remained  indoors  and  hugged  the  fire. 

In  later  February  the  cold  spell  broke,  to  be  followed 
by  a  thaw  that  set  all  the  region  steaming  and  streaming. 
Down  every  hillside  the  blue-grey  waters  darted  and 
hissed  like  startled  serpents  hastening  to  take  cover  in 
the  deep.  Men  sank  in  slush  to  the  knees,  and  presently 
m  mud  to  the  ankles.  In  ten  days’  time  dust  was  blowing 
on  the  highways.  Then  another  cold  snap  set  in.  Rain 
that  froze  as  it  fell  created  a  world  of  crystal.  This  was 
followed  by  more  snow  and  days  of  blizzard.  The 
precocious  Spring  staggered  back  into  the  rough 
embrace  of  Winter. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  January  Nat  Wambolt  passed 
away.  Having  always  been  close  friends  with  Amos 
Fraelick,  it  was  one  of  the  regrets  of  his  life  that  Amos 
could  never  be  induced  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  home. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  he  regretted 
that  he  had  no  home  to  which  he  could  invite  his  friend. 
Nat  was  a  resident  in  Winnie  Wambolt’s  house.  His 
liberties  were  sternly  restricted.  He  had  to  walk  care¬ 
fully  and  according  to  command.  He  did  the  best  he 
could  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  but  as 
the  years  went  by  they  grew  more  numerous  and  irk¬ 
some,  until  Nat’s  life  became  a  constant  misery. 
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He  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  good  provider.  He  spent 
next  to  nothing  on  himself.  It  was  only  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  that  he  took  much  rum.  The  wonder  was  he  had 
not  become  a  drunkard. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Winnie  had  inflicted  bodily 
injury  upon  him.  A  fortnight  before  his  death  he  had 
slipped  on  the  cellar  stairs  and  dropped  four  jars  of  her 
best  preserved  fruit,  with  consequences  disastrous  to 
himself. 

When  he  had  been  a  week  in  bed  he  sent  for  Amos. 
Amos  was  horrified  by  the  sad  change  in  his  friend’s 
appearance. 

“  You’re  a  mighty  sick  man,  Nat.  You  must  have 
the  doctor  straight  away.  I’ll  go  for  him  myself.  You 
should  have  had  him  long  ago.” 

The  doctor  found  an  ugly  wound  on  the  back  of  Nat’s 
head. 

“  How  did  you  come  by  this?  You’ve  had  a  terrible 
blow  there.” 

“  Fell  down  the  cellar  stairs.” 

This  was  true  enough  as  far  as  it  went,  though  he  had 
not  injured  his  head  in  the  fall. 

“  But  you  seem  all  pulled  to  pieces,  somehow,  and  all 
run  down.  I’ll  give  you  a  strong  tonic,  but  you’ll  have 
to  shake  yourself  together  and  buck  up,  or  you’ll  go 
under.  You  haven’t  got  the  strength  of  a  baby  in  you. 
You’re  worn  out.  Shouldn’t  be  like  this  at  your  time  of 
life.” 

When  the  doctor  had  gone  Nat  said  to  Amos : 

“  That’s  good  news.  He  means  my  number’s  up. 
I’ve  been  wantin’  that  to  come  for  a  good  spell  now.  I’m 
tired,  Amos,  an’  want  to  rest.” 

“  You  ain’t  goin’  to  die,  Nat.  I  won’t  let  you. 

“  If  you’re  as  good  a  friend  o’  mine  as  I  take  you  to 
be,  Amos,  you  won’t  put  nothin’  in  the  way  of  my  movin 
on.  I  want  to  die,  and  I  guess  I  can  manage  it  this  time. 
Many’s  the  time  I  thought  of  hangin’  myself  or  drownin' 
myself,  but  it  never  seemed  to  be  dealin’  quite  square  by 
the  Almighty.  I  don’t  know  as  He’s  been  over-partial 
to  me.  I  ain’t  no  fav’right  of  Hissen,  judgin’  by  what 
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He’s  sent  my  way.  But  I  ’low  I’ve  had  as  good^  as  I 
deserve.  I  shouldn’t  never  got  married.  I  wasn’t  no 
proper  husband  for  Winnie.  It  was  a  cheat  on  her.” 

“  You  was  ten  thousand  times  too  all-fired  good  for 
her  !  I  ’low  she’s  been  the  death  of  you,  more  ways  than 
one.” 

“  Hush!  She  may  hear.” 

“  Let  her  hear !  For  two  pins  I’d  go  and  wring  her 
damn  neck.” 

“  I  don’t  want  no  fuss,  Amos.  I  jest  want  to  go  out 
of  this  world  knowin’  I’ve  done  the  best  I  could  for 
Winnie.  You  mustn’t  never  hint  at  nothin’  when  I’m 
gone.  Winnie’s  been  a  good  cook  and  a  good  house¬ 
keeper.  I  ’low  she’s  a  standard  for  Ironbound  in  them 
ways.” 

“  Standard  for  hell !  ” 

They  fell  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  Nat  said: 

“  I  often  wonder  what  it’ll  be  like  on  the  other  side, 
or  if  there  is  any  other  side.  It’ll  be  interestin’  to  find 
out;  mebbe  it’ll  be  excitin’.  The  Book  says  they  don’t 
marry  nor  give  in  marriage.  Do — do  you  think  she’ll 
have  any  holt  on  me  over  there  ?  ” 

“No  fear!  She  won’t  git  within  a  million  miles  of 
you.” 

“  Amos,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Winnie  always 
said  as  how  I’d  go  to  hell  when  I  died.  I  don’t  want  "to 
go  to  hell.  Do  you  think  I’ll  have  to  go  there  ?  I  could 
stand  thinkin’  about  bein’  there  for  a  spell,  but  not  for 
keeps.” 

“  You  ain’t  goin’  to  no  sich  damnation  place;  not  for 
a  minute  !  You’re  goin’  to  sweep  in  through  the  golden 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  When  you  cross  the 
Waters  of  the  Jordan,  it’ll  be  to  stand  high  and  dry  on 
the  sunny  shores  of  a  sweet  deliverance  and  sing 
Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb.” 

A  faint  smile  flitted  across  Nat’s  wan,  worn  face. 

“  You  got  that  mouthful  from  Mandy.” 

“  Sartin  sure  I  did.  Word  for  word.  She’s  said  that 
to  me  hundreds  of  times  when  I’ve  been  in  the  Slough 
of  Despond.” 
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But  what  do  you  think  about  it  yourself  ,  Amos  ?  ” 

“  I  think  you’re  all  right,  Nat,  and  nothin’  to  worry 
about.  The  Almighty  knows  a  decent  chap  when  He 
sees  him  and  he  ain’t  goin’  to  turn  down  the  likes  of 
you.  If  they  black-beaned  you  out  of  Heaven,  it 
wouldn’t  be  many  as  ’ud  git  in.  It  wouldn’t  be  much  of 
a  place  nohow  under  them  circumstances.” 

”  I  haven’t  got  much  religion,  Amos.” 

You  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you’re  truly  sorry  and  repentant  for  all  the 
wrong  things  you  ever  done  ?  ” 

“  I  sure  am  that.” 

“  Then  your  ticket’s  good  for  a  first  class  through 
passage.  The  Conductor  will  jest  glance  at  it  once  and 
not  bother  you  no  more.” 

Thank  you,  Amos!  You’ve  done  me  a  power  of 
good.” 

Shortly  after  Amos  left  him,  Nat  became  unconscious 
and  remained  in  that  condition  till  he  died. 

The  next  person  to  receive  a  visitation  of  Providence 
was  Amos  himself.  On  the  day  of  Nat’s  funeral  he 
experienced  paralysis  of  the  throat.  He  was  unable  to 
speak  above  a  whisper.  His  friends  condoled  with  him. 
Mandy  was  in  deep  distress.  But  Amos  was  jubilant. 

“  I  ’low  it’s  a  stroke  of  luck,  Mandy.  I  can’t  swear 
no  more  out  loud,  and  that’s  a  big  gain.  I  won’t  have 
half  so  much  temptation  to  say  the  bad  words,  you  see, 
now  that  I  can’t  hear  ’em  rollin’  and  ringin’  out  no  more. 
’Taint  much  satisfaction  to  cuss  in  whispers.  It’s  like 
smokin’  in  the  dark.  To  enjoy  a  smoke  you  need  to 
see  the  smoke.  That’s  half  the  pleasure.  To  enjoy  a 
swear,  you  want  to  hear  the  words  go  bang  like  a  gun 
and  then  listen  for  the  echo.  I  ’low  I  won’t  often  want 
!  to  be  swearin’  now.  Mebbe  I’ll  soon  be  able  to  go 
forrard  to  the  rail.  I  ’low  it  won’t  be  long  afore  I’ll 
j  be  able  to  read  my  title  clear.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  your  swearin’  voice  I’m  grievin’  over,  Amos, 
it’s  your  singin’  voice.  You  won’t  be  able  to  do  bass  to 
my  top  line  any  more.  It’s  cruel,  so  it  is.” 
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“  Not  at  all.  I’ll  have  all  the  more  pleasure  in  listenin’ 
to  you.  It  was  always  your  voice  that  had  the  real  music 
in  it.” 

“  Amos,  I  hope  we’ll  sing  together  in  heaven,  if  we 
don’t  never  sing  together  again  on  earth.” 

“  I  hope  so,  Mandy.  Mebbe  my  voice’ll  improve  by 
then.” 

The  next  break  in  the  ranks  at  the  Cove  was  caused 
by  the  passing  of  Kale  Godfrey.  He  had  lingered 
months  longer  than  Carmichael  thought  he  would.  Job 
Creaser  wras  with  him  night  and  day  for  weeks.  He  was 
with  him  at  the  last. 

Job  and  Kale  had  been  lifelong  cronies,  and  for  the 
last  twenty  years  they  had  been  rival  whittlers.  As  Kale 
drew  near  his  end,  Job  sat  by  the  bed  silently  whittling. 
Occasionally  he  would  glance  at  Kale  and  grin. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  end  came  he  said : 

“  Guess  you  ain’t  got  much  left  in  you  now,  old  boy. 
A  few  minutes  more  will  ’bout  finish  you.  You’re  bein’ 
whittled  off  the  stick.  You’ve  had  a  longish  run  and 
held  up  well,  but  you’re  ’bout  the  same  as  a  corpse  now. 
You’ll  be  stiff  afore  the  clock  strikes  !  ” 

Kale  feebly  nodded  his  assent. 

Job  went  on  with  his  whittling.  The  clock  ticked 
solemnly  in  the  silent  chamber. 

When  Job  next  spoke  it  was  to  say  : 

“  Kale,  old  boy,  that  piece  of  dry  pine  outen  the  old 
door  frame  !  ’Twont  be  no  use  to  you  where  you’re 
goin’.  Might  only  make  things  wuss  for  you.  It  ’ud 
make  me  a  fortnight’s  whittlin’.  Kin  I  hev  it,  Kale  ?  ” 

Kale  fluttered  an  eyelid  to  indicate  his  willingness  to 
bequeath  this  particular  gift. 

Presently  Job  drew  his  breath  in  through  his  lips  with 
a  sound  like  that  of  one  sipping  hot  soup.  He  had  just 
produced  a  special  sample  of  his  knifemanship.  This  he 
held  up  to  Kale,  exclaiming : 

“Look  at  that.  Kale!  Ain’t  she  a  beauty?  Ain’t 
she  a  cracker-j acker  ?  You  never  whittled  the  like  of 
that  in  all  your  born  life.  Couldn’t  do  it !  Couldn’t  do 
it  nohow  !  Didn’t  hev  it  in  you  !  ” 
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Kale  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  speech, 
but  this  was  a  libel  not  to  be  passed  over  in  sdence. 
By  a  mighty  effort  of  will  he  rallied  himself  to  utter  a 
single  word.  It  was  all  he  could  do.  But  it  was  to  the 
point.  It  proved  to  be  his  last  word  on  earth. 

"  Liar! 

Presently  he  had  passed  to  where,  beyond  these  voices, 
there  is  peace. 

Job  took  the  pine  from  the  door  frame  and  whittled  it 
at  Kale’s  funeral. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


ON  his  way  home  from  Kale  Godfrey’s  funeral,  Amos 
Fraelick  heard  Winnie  Wambolt  calling  to  him 
from  her  front  doorstep. 

“  Please  step  in  for  a  minute,  Amos;  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.”  She  motioned  him  to  a  chair.  As  he  took  his 
seat,  she  heaved  a  sigh.  Presently  she  touched  a  black- 
edged  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

“  You’ll  excuse  my  tears,  Amos,  won’t  you?  The 
funeral  has  upset  me.  Cornin’  so  soon  after  my  precious 
Nat’s  bein’  laid  in  his  cold  and  silent  tomb,  it  brings 
everything  back.  Seems  to  freshen  it  all  up  like.” 

“  I  can  quite  believe  it,”  whispered  Amos.  “  You’ll 
be  thinkin’  of  things,  and  mebbe  regrettin’  some  of  ’em.” 

Knowing  the  difficulty  with  which  he  articulated  since 
his  throat  trouble,  she  drew  her  chair  close  up  to  his. 

“  This  world’s  a  wilderness  of  woe,  Amos.  This 
world  ain’t  not  our  home.  We  ain’t  got  no  abidin’  city 
here.  We’re  all  poor  sufferin’,  dyin’  critters.” 

“  You’re  right,  Winnie.  It  don’t  seem  as  if  nobody 
can  git  out  of  this  world  alive.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  what  I’m  thinkin’  about.  Poor  old 
Kale !  And  him  out-livin’  his  three  wives !  No 
woman’s  soft  and  tender  hand  to  smooth  his  dyin’  pillar  ! 
I’m  glad  my  dear  one  didn’t  have  to  go  like  that.” 

“  I  ’low  Kale  was  as  comfable  as  one  could  expect 
to  be  under  the  circumstances.  He  had  Job  with  him  to 
the  last.  Them  two  was  always  great  chums.  They 
understood  one  another.” 

“  Amos,  dear,  they  ain’t  a  man  livin’  as  can  properly 
understand  another  man.  That’s  a  woman’s  job.  And 
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it  ain’t  every  woman  that  can  do  it  nuther.  It’s  a  gift. 
Nat  always  said  so.  He  often  said,  ‘  Winnie,’  said  he, 
‘  You’re  a  woman  in  a  thousand.  You’ve  got  the  right 
understandin’  sense.  You’re  my  sweetest  earthly  com¬ 
fort.’  It’s  a  consolation  to  me  now,  Amos,  that  I  could 
make  everything  so  pleasant  for  him.  Never  a  jar ! 
Never  a  cross  word  between  us  !  Jest  two  hearts  that 
beat  as  one !  ” 

Amos  made  a  movement  as  if  he  was  trying  to  swallow 
something. 

I  can’t  tell  you,  Amos,  how  much  I  miss  having  the 
care  of  Nat.  It  seems  as  if  I  need  to  be  always  havin’ 
somebody  to  look  after.  It’s  my  natur.  I’m  so  full 
of  sympathy  all  the  time.” 

“  Mebbe  the  doctor  could  give  you  something  for  the 
complaint  if  you  ast  him,”  Amos  whispered. 

Oh,  Amos,  I’m  sorry  you’re  gittin’  deaf.  I  said 
sympathy.  That  ain’t  no  complaint.  It’s  a  strong 
point  in  a  woman.” 

Amos  rubbed  his  ears  and  shook  his  head.  “  I  do 
seem  to  be  gittin’  deef.  Of  course,  sympathy  is  a  strong 
point.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Amos,  you’ve  somehow  come  to  be 
a  burden  on  my  mind  of  late,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  on 
my  heart  as  well.  Specially  since  dear  Nat  went.” 

“  How’s  that,  Winnie?  ” 

“  I  keep  thinkin’  about  your  affliction,  and  since  I’ve 
been  a  lone  widder  I’ve  had  more  time  to  think.  You 
need  someone  to  take  care  of  you.  You  need  someone 
to  cook  for  you  and  speak  for  you.” 

Amos  screwed  his  neck  about,  and  again  went  through 
the  swallowing  motions.  At  length  he  whispered 
hoarsely :  — 

“  I  ain’t  a  bad  cook  myself,  Winnie,  and  the  person 
as  would  undertake  to  speak  for  me  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  would  have  a  big  responsibility.” 

“  But  if  a  woman  really  cared  for  you,  Amos,  she’d 
be  more  than  willin’  to  take  the  responsibility.  She’d 
like  nothin’  better  than  jest  to  have  you  put  your  head 
down  on  her  breast  and  say — anything  you  felt  like 
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sayin’,  and  then  she’d  say  it  over  after  you  good  and 
loud.” 

“  She’d  lose  her  soul,  Winnie,  sure  as  guns.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Soul’s  ain’t  so  easy  lost  as  all  that. 
Anyways,  she  wouldn’t  be  thinkin’  about  her  own  soul. 
She’d  jest  be  livin’  for  you  and  lovin’  you  with  every 
breath  she  drawed.” 

“  Sounds  a  bit  fishy,  Winnie,  but  p’raps  you  know.” 

“  Sartin  sure,  I  know.  You’re  a  man,  Amos,  as  no 
woman  couldn’t  help  lovin’,  that  is,  of  course,  ’lowin’ 
she  was  free  and  had  the  right  to.  Mebbe  there’s  them 
as  has  been  lovin’  you  afore  they  had  a  right.  God  only 
knows  what  goes  on  in  women’s  hearts.  But  Lor  !  I’ve 
been  forgettin’  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  ast  you  in. 
When  I  saw  you  up  there  at  the  funeral  I  says  to  myself, 
says  I,  Amos  is  lookin’  tired  and  worn.  It’s  a  good 
tumbler  full  of  my  black  currant  wine  he  needs  along 
with  a  thick  slice  of  my  pound  cak.e.  Jest  set  there  a 
minute,  Amos,  and  take  your  ease,  while  I  bring  it  to 
you!  Nice  comfable  chair,  ain’t  it?  I’ve  got  every¬ 
thing  in  my  house  for  comfort.  It’s  a  house  where  a 
man  can  do  jest  as  he  likes  in,  and  nobody  to  give  him 
a  cross  word  or  a  black  look.  Nat  always  said  he  never 
wanted  to  leave  it  for  nothin’  less  than  his  heavenly 
home,  and  he  wasn’t  in  no  hurry  about  doin’  that.” 

While  Winnie  was  getting  the  wine  and  cake  Amos 
viewed  his  surroundings  with  a  critical  eye.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  Mrs.  Winnie  was  a  spotless  housekeeper. 
Everything  about  the  place  was  immaculate.  It  shone 
like  a  polished  mirror.  The  window  curtains  were  white 
as  snow.  The  sofa  cushions  looked  as  if  no  human  head 
had  ever  touched  them.  The  china  ornaments  on  the 
mantelpiece  stood  primly  in  line  like  soldiers  on  parade. 
If  cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness  he  ’lowed  Winnie 
was  not  far  from  the  kingdom. 

And  now  she  was  back,  bearing  the  refreshments 
daintily  set  out  upon  a  glistening  tray.  There  was  a 
flush  upon  her  face.  She  was  smiling  brightly  and  her 
eyes  were  glowing.  She  looked  a  good  dozen  years 
younger  than  her  age.  Winnie’s  figure  was  not  every- 
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thing  that  might  be  desired,  but  Amos  told  himself  there 
was  no  denying  she  had  rather  a  pretty  face. 

Jest  drink  that  wine  right  down,  Amos!  You’re 
needin’  it,  I  can  see.  There’s  enough  in  this  bottle  for 
two  more  glasses.  You  must  have  it  all.  It’s  my  special 
treat.  I— I  somehow  feel  that  this  is  a  day  for  me  and 
you  to  remember.” 

Amos  took  a  good  drink  of  the  wine  and  then  looked 
up  and  smacked  his  lips. 

It’s  great,  Winnie  !  Got  jest  the  right  nip  to  it.” 

Of  course  it  has.  I  don’t  mind  tellin’  you,  Amos,” 
and  she  drooped  her  head  while  her  blushes  deepened, 

that  I  was  thinkin’  of  you  when  I  made  it.  I  says 
to  myself,  there’s  poor  lonely  Amos  with  no  one  to 
make  wines  and  cordials  for  him,  he  must  have  a  good 
go  at  this.  I  believe  if  you  had  a  glass  or  two  of  that 
every  night,  ’twould  cure  your  throat.  Here,  let  me 
fill  your  tumbler  again!  You  must  eat  that  cake,  too, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.” 

Amos  declared  he  had  not  tasted  such  delicacies  within 
his  memory. 

“  I’d  like  you  to  come  into  the  cellar  with  me,  Amos, 
and  see  what  I’ve  got  there.  They  ain’t  another  soul 
at  the  Cove  that  I’d  show  my  cellar  to.  But  I’d  gladly 
show  you  anything.” 

She  conducted  him  to  her  underground  storehouse,  and 
here  again  everything  was  spotless  and  in  perfect  order. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  I  make  seven  different  kinds  of  wine,  and  I’ve  got 
seven  dozen  bottles  of  it  here — a  dozen  of  each  sort. 
There’s  black  currant,  dandelion,  huckleberry,  elder¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  raspberry,  and  ginger  wine.  They’re 
good  tonics,  and  each  one  of  ’em  is  a  special  remedy 
for  some  ailment.  There  ain’t  anything  much  nicer  than 
to  sit  at  your  own  fireplace  on  a  cold  winter’s  evenin’ 
and  sip  your  own  home-made  wine  well  hotted  up,  while 
you  eat  a  plate  of  cake  that  is  cake,  cake  that’s  got  plenty 
of  butter  and  sugar  in  it.  It  don’t  leave  much  wantin’, 
that  don’t,  except,  of  course,  the  kind  of  company  one 
likes, 
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Then  there’s  my  hams.  I  cure  ’em  myself.  Nat 
always  said  there  wasn’t  nobody  could  match  me  when  it 
came  to  hams. 

“  Here’s  my  preserved  fruit.  Now  that  dear  Nat’s 
gone,  there’s  more’n  I  can  eat  in  years.  Them’s  jam,  and 
them’s  jelly.  I’ve  got  every  sort  that  you  can  want  to 
set  a  tooth  to.  Nice  smell  about  it  all,  ain’t  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  ’low  Nat  had  some  good  times  here.” 

“  He  loved  it,  Amos.  This  was  the  last  place  he  come 
to  afore  he  was  took  bad.  It  was  his  last  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage.  Poor  dear  Nat !  ” 

“  Seems  a  pity  he  couldn’t  have  held  on  a  little  longer.” 
As  she  looked  at  him  a  mist  came  into  her  eyes. 

“  The  Lord  called  him  lo  his  heavenly  home,  Amos. 
He  knows  what’s  best.  We  must  all  bow  to  His  will. 
I  wouldn’t  bring  him  back  now,  even  if  I  could.  ’Twould 
be  wicked  and  cruel  to  fetch  him  away  from  his  place 
among  the  angels.  No,  I  wouldn’t  fetch  him  back,  not 
for  the  world.  But  I  do  sometimes  feel  that  my  loss  and 
loneliness  is  more  than  I  can  bear  !  ” 

“  You  ain’t  had  an  awful  long  spell  of  bein’  alone 
as  yet.  It’s  only  five  weeks  since  Nat  went.” 

“  Seems  like  ages,  Amos.  Ages  on  ages  !  It’s  weary 
waitin’  when  you’re  settin’  in  the  valley  of  the  shadder. 
But  I’m  so  glad  it  wasn’t  Nat  was  left  here  alone  in  this 
cold  dark  world.  He  couldn’t  ’a’  stood  it  nohow  after 
all  the  love  and  care  I  give  him.  It’s  good  to  think  he’s 
at  rest.  Poor  dear  Nat !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  ’low  he  ain’t  got  no  kick  cornin’.” 

Winnie  looked  about  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 
“  Sit  down,  Amos,  and  have  another  glass  of  wine! 
You  ain’t  finished  the  bottle  yet.  ’Twon’t  never  be  so 
good  again.” 

Amos  whispered  that  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  be 
going.  He  had  the  evening  work  to  do. 

“  It’s  early  yet,  Amos,  and  you  ain’t  been  here  no  time 
at  all.  I  know  you’re  one  as  likes  to  be  doin’  good,  and 
you’re  doin’  me  good  to-day.  You’re  comfortin’  me  a 
lot.  Do  you  know,  Amos,  I  always  feel  as  if  I  could 
lean  on  you.  You’re  so  kind  and  strong.” 
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Don  t  know  as  I’d  make  much  of  a  leanin’  post  for 
°^<e-  y°ur  Winnie,  but  I  must  be  goin’  right  now." 

Well,  Amos,  seein’  as  how  the  ice  is  broke  between  us, 
I  hope  you’ll  come  again  soon.  Soon  and  often  !  When 
you  feel  as  if  you’d  like  a  taste  of  something,  just  drop 
m  !  Everything  here  is  free  and  open  to  you.  P’raps 
you  can  come  round  this  evenin’  for  a  spell." 

It  was  the  first  time  Amos  regretted  the  loss  of  his 
voice.  At  the  moment  he  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
good  round  sum  for  power  to  make  the  welkin  ring  with 
a  volley  of  resounding  oaths. 

When  he  was  well  away  from  the  house  he  turned 
and  shook  his  fist  at  it.  Then  he  hoarsely  whispered 
forth  into  the  pure  cold  air  a  six  weeks’  accumulation  of 
damns.  They  were  all  bottled  up  within  him  and  well 
fermented  :  he  drew  the  cork. 

When  the  reaction  set  in  he  had  a  bad  half-hour  of  it, 
but  somehow  his  remorse  was  less  poignant  than  on  the 
occasions  of  his  previous  lapses.  He  felt  a  certain 
amount  of  justification. 

“  ’Taint  for  myself  I  care,"  he  whispered.  “  It’s  the 
insult  to  Mandy.  She  ignored  her  very  existence,  and 
here’s  me  and  Mandy  been  courtin’  for  more  than  twenty 
>ear  !  ’’ 

In  his  mind  he  contrasted  the  two  women. 

He  wouldn’t  give  Mandy’s  little  finger  for  Winnie 
Wambolt’s  whole  carcase,  bulky  as  it  was.  He  wouldn’t 
have  that  virago  around  him  if  every  hair  of  her  head 
was  a  thread  of  gold  and  every  thread  hung  thick  with 
diamonds.  She  could  go  to  smoky  hades  with  her  hams 
and  jams  !  But  Mandy  Ah,  there  was  no  bunkum 
about  her.  She  was  the  real  goods.  He  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  Mandy  had  loved  him  from  childhood.  She 
had  never  looked  at  another  man,  and  never  would.  It 
occurred  to  him  now  that  he  hadn’t  quite  played  the 
game  with  her.  Well,  there  was  time  enough  yet. 

“  Lord,”  he  whispered.  “  Your  Zion  is  a  hard  road 
to  travel.  If  ’taint  one  thing  gits  in  a  feller’s  way  it’s 
another.  When  ’taint  a  stovepipe,  or  a  sculpin,  it’s  a 
designin’  widder.  Hum !  And  Nat  not  cold  yit !  ’’ 
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After  his  supper  Amos  went  to  see  Amanda.  Good 
housekeeping  was  the  rule  at  Belsey’s  Cove,  and  her 
home  was  no  exception.  If  it  lacked  something  of  the 
primness  and  fleckless  sheen  of  Winnie’s  establishment, 
it  more  than  evened  things  by  its  cosiness,  and  its  atmos¬ 
phere  of  comfort.  In  general  arrangement  and  in  detail 
it  reflected  a  capable  mind  and  a  warm  human  heart. 
Amos  had  always  felt  at  home  there  and  had  spent  the 
happiest  hours  of  life  within  its  walls. 

On  this  particular  evening  he  was  seeing  things  more 
clearly  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  For  one  thing,  it 
struck  him  that  Amanda  was  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  age.  He  considered  her  a  good-looking  woman. 
There  was  a  lot  of  character  in  her  face.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  unsanctified  uses  to  which  it  had  been  so 
often  put,  her  mouth  was  a  delightful  feature.  But  the 
grey  hairs  were  coming  thick,  and  there  were  little  fell- 
tale  wrinkles  here  and  there.  She  was  forty-two,  and 
Ami  os  was  three  years  her  senior. 

“  Evenin’,  Mandy  !  How  did  you  enjoy  the  funeral  ?  ” 

“  Only  middlin’.  Seemed  sad  for  poor  old  Kale  to 
be  laid  away  and  not  a  single  real  mourner  to  follow  his 
corpse.” 

“  There  was  one.  Job  was  there.” 

“  Him  ?  Why,  he  jest  sot  down  there  by  the  door  and 
whittled  and  grinned  all  the  while.” 

“  Doesn’t  foller  he  wasn’t  mournin’.  That’s  his 
way.” 

“  Tell  me,  Amos,  is  he  a  nat’ral  born  fool  ?  I’ve  never 
quite  made  up  my  mind  about  him.” 

“  No,  he  ain’t  no  fool,  but  I  ’low  he’s  queer.  He  said 
something  to  me  this  afternoon  that  no  entire  fool  could 
say.  ‘  Amos,’  said  he,  ‘  Time  is  whittlin’  us  away  to  our 
eternal  home.  He’s  got  a  sharp  knife,  and  when  he 
pushes  it  in  front  of  him  they  ain’t  none  of  us  kin  stand 
agin  it.  We’re  all  whittles.  Jest  whittles,  and  nothin’ 
more !  Some  of  us  is  short  ones,  some  long.  Some 
straight  in  the  grain,  some  crooked.  Kale  was  a  long 
whittle.  A  clean  and  straight  one,  too.  But  he’s  come 
to  the  end  of  the  wood.  He’s  cut  off  now  and  finished.’ 
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I  ’low  old  Job  ain’t  so  empty-headed  as  his  sheep’s  face 
makes  him  look.” 

“  Well,  I  never!  ”  she  ejaculated. 

“  There’s  a  good  many  kinds  of  fool  in  the  world, 
Mandy,  but  Job  ain’t  one  of  ’em.  I  could  refer  you  to 
some  rare  specimens  of  fool  not  far  from  here.” 

He  paused  and  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her. 
As  a  usual  thing  he  kept  at  a  considerable  distance,  but 
since  his  affliction  had  come  upon  him  the  separating 
space  had  been  somewhat  diminished  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  conversation.  Mandy  regarded  this  as  one  of  the 
compensations  of  life.  Just  now  his  chair  was  not  more 
than  a  yard  away  from  hers.  She  noted  that  his  face 
was  wearing  a  specially  tender  look.  She  had  always 
considered  Amos  a  handsome  man,  but  this  evening 
he  appeared  positively  beautiful. 

“  Well,  go  on,  Amos  !  I’m  listenin’.” 

“  I’m  thinkin’  of  two  fools,  Mandy.  A  lyin’,  sighin’, 
widder  fool,  and  a  cowardly  old  bachelor  fool.” 

“  Amos  Fraelick,  what  the — what  are  you  talkin’ 
about  ?  Has  that  simperin  she-devil  of  a  Winnie 
Wambolt  been  makin’  a  set  on  you  ?  ” 

“  She  ain’t  exactly  set  on  me  yet,  but  I  ’low  she  feels 
the  need  of  some  upholdin’.” 

Mandy  stamped  her  foot  and  threw  her  knitting  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

“  Damnation  !  I  might  a  knowed  it !  ”  she  shrieked. 

Amos  reached  out  timidly  and  touched  her  hand. 

“  But  what  about  that  other  fool,  Mandy?  Ain’t  it 
most  time  he  was  got  rid  of  ?  ” 

It  had  come  at  last,  after  her  long  and  faithful  years 
of  waiting.  She  had  never  entirely  given  up  hope,  but 
hope  deferred  had  often  made  her  sick  at  heart.  Now 
that  he  had  come  to  the  point  and  was  asking  her  to 
marry  him,  she  would  take  the  matter  in  a  cool  and 
dignified  way. 

I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talkin’  about,  Amos.”  For 
an  instant  a  mighty  fear  clutched  her  heart  lest  he  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  she  was  giving  him  to 
veer  away  from  the  subject.  But  the  fear  soon  passed. 
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“  Mandy,  I’m  talkin’  about  a  poor,  mis’able,  procras¬ 
tinatin’,  backslidin’  wretch  as  has  been  in  love  with  you 
all  his  life  and  never  had  spunk  enough  to, ask  you  to 
marry  him.  What’s  to  be  done  with  him?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  no  one  as  would  answer  to  that  de¬ 
scription.  He’s  a  stranger  to  me.  I  ain’t  interested  in 
him.  He  can  go  drown  hisself.” 

“  Damn  you,  Mandy,  I  won’t  have  that!  Not  after 
all  these  years  that  I’ve  been  makin’  love  to  you  and 
you  not  raisin’  no  objection.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  have  you 
chuck  me  over  so  light  as  all  that.” 

“  You  been  makin’  love  to  me?  When  did  you  ever 
speak  a  word  about  love  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Good  Lord  !  I  must  a’  done  it  thousands  of  times.” 

“  Never  once,  Amos  Fraelick  !  Never  once  in  all  your 
born  life,  nuther  as  boy  nor  man  !  Not  once  !  ” 

Amos  passed  a  hand  over  his  forehead. 

“  That’s  a  stunner,  Mandy!  I  wouldn’t  take  nobody 
else’s  word  for  it  but  yourn.  I  could  a’  swore  I’ve  been 
always  tellin’  you  about  that  for  the  last  twenty  odd 
year.  But  I  give  you  my  word  for  it  now.  It’s  all 
right. 

“  And,  Mandy,  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  I’m  a  beg- 
gin’  of  you  to  do  it.  I’d  uv  arst  you  long  ago,  but  I 
didn’t  dast.  I  was  scairt  of  myself.  I  was  afeard  my 
bad  language  might  sometime  frighten  you;  but  it 
ain’t  much  danger  of  that  now,  since  I  lost  my  voice. 
What  do  say,  Old  Girl  ?  ” 

Her  head  dropped  and  her  chin  rested  on  her  hand. 
For  a  full  minute  she  looked  down  at  the  floor.  Amos 
thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  sweet  expression  on 
her  face  since  that  day  when  she  took  her  first 
Communion. 

“  I’m  waitin’,  Mandy.” 

Then  she  looked  up  and  said  : 

“  I  s’pose  I’ll  have  to  marry  you  to  git  rid  of  you.” 

“  I  ’low  that’s  about  the  how  of  it,  Mandy,”  he 
answered  with  a  grin. 

He  bent  and  kissed  her. 

At  that  her  arms  went  round  him  like  a  hoop. 
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“  Oh,  Amos,  darlin’,  this  is  next  door  to  heaven  !  ” 

“  How  soon  will  you  marry  me,  Mandy?” 

As  soon  as  it’s  convenient  and  becomin’.” 

“  I  kin  git  the  license  to-morrer  mornin’,  and  Mr. 
Carmichael  can  marry  us  in  the  afternoon.” 

No,  no!  Nuthin’  like  that!  I’m  going  to  be 
engaged  for  a  while  and  wear  an  engagement  ring.  You 
kin  git  the  ring  to-morrer  if  you  like.” 

“  I’ll  do  that.”  . 

“  Then  I’m  goin’  to  have  a  proper  weddin’.  No 
foolish  show,  but  a  nice  weddin’,  with  all  our  friends 
invited.  We’ll  both  need  some  new  clothes.  If  I’d  been 
gittin’  married  twenty  years  ago,  I’d  have  dressed  in 
white.  I  think  grey  will  suit  me  best  now.” 

“  I  ’low  you’d  look  beautiful  in  any  colour,  Mandy. 
You’ve  always  looked  beautiful  to  me.” 

Her  eyes  grew  misty. 

“  Amos,  darlin’ !  1  don’t  believe  me  or  you  will  ever 

say  a  bad  word  again.  We’ll  be  too  happy.” 

‘  ‘  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  like  that,  Mandy.  But  mine’s 
a  hard  case.  It’s  mouth  disease  with  me,  inherited  from 
my  father.  They  say  that  when  I  was  a  little  toddler, 
not  more’n  a  year  old,  my  mother  was  boastin’  to  some 
friends  that  I  had  jest  said  my  first  word.  Dad  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  so’s  they  wouldn’t  see  him  smilin’. 
Then  he  said : 

“  ‘  Margaret  thinks  he’s  sayin’  Mam,  but  I  have  my 
doubts  about  it.’  I  ’low  Dad  was  right.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


IT  was  an  afternoon  in  early  May  when  Fan  returned 
to  the  Cove.  News  of  her  arrival  ran  swiftly 
through  the  settlement  and  caused  no  small  excitement. 
Carmichael  blustered  around,  indulging  in  an  amount 
of  good-natured  scolding  because  she  had  chosen  to  walk 
the  last  four  miles  instead  of  having  his  carriage  sent 
for  her.  Miss  Charlie  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  poured 
forth  a  volume  of  scripture  quotations,  while  narrowly 
eyeing  the  faces  of  the  teacher  and  inspector.  Lome 
Belsey’s  house  was  besieged  during  the  evening  by  a 
host  of  friends  with  kindly  inquiries  and  comments. 
Carmichael  and  Miss  Charlie  were  among  the  visiting 
throng.  Alward  remained  at  The  Gables  with  his  books. 

He  put  in  a  dismal  evening.  Others  might  celebrate 
her  home-coming  as  the  event  of  the  season,  but  he,  who 
could  scarcely  breathe  for  excitement,  must  be  shut  out 
from  it  all !  True,  he  could  have  gone  along  with  the 
crowd,  but  that  would  be  worse  than  not  going  at  all. 
He  would  be  feeling  like  a  fool  among  them. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise  and  considerably  to  his  dis¬ 
appointment,  neither  Carmichael  nor  Miss  Charlie 
seemed  disposed  for  conversation  on  their  return.  The 
latter  promptly  disappeared.  The  former,  after  a  few 
minutes  spent  In  writing,  betook  himself  to  bed.  Alward 
stood  at  his  bedroom  window  that  night  for  a  longer 
time  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  stood  there  till 
a  light  appeared  in  the  room  he  now  knew  to  be  Fan’s, 
and  for  an  hour  after  it  disappeared. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  he  made  certain  remarks 
calculated  to  direct  conversation  toward  the  subject 
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engrossing  his  thoughts,  but  Carmichael  failed  to  follow 
his  lead.  The  talk  floated  lightly  here  and  there  like  a 
boat  in  a  backwater  away  from  the  urge  of  the  stream. 

On  the  way  to  school  his  feeling  of  isolation  was  still 
further  accentuated,  as  several  of  his  scholars  rushed 
up  to  him,  shouting,  “  Fan’s  home  !  ”  It  was  their  bit 
of  pleasant  news  to  be  eagerly  imparted  to  one  who 
might  as  yet  be  unaware  of  it.  He  spent  a  miserable  day. 
Everything  went  contrarily.  The  school  had  never 
known  him  to  be  so  irritable  and  snappish. 

His  usual  route  to  the  school  led  by  borne  Belsey’s 
house.  This  day  he  took  a  longer  way  round,  going  and 
returning.  Carmichael  being  away  at  noon,  he  dined 
alone.  By  the  time  he  reached  The  Gables  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work  he  was  ready  to  confess  himself  a  churl, 
a  coward,  and  an  ass.  He  saw  nothing  of  Carmichael 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  but  few  words  passed 
between  them. 

The  following  day  brought  no  improvement  in  the 
situation.  True,  he  vcent  by  his  usual  route  to  the  school, 
but  his  eyes  gazed  straight  before  him.  Had  he  been 
on  the  point  of  robbing  a  bank  his  heart  could  not  have 
hammered  harder  or  his  breath  come  quicker  than  when 
he  passed  House  Number  Four.  He  was  furiously 
angry  with  himself  for  being  so  excited.  He  mentally 
pronounced  and  underscored  the  most  profane  words  in 
his  vocabulary.  At  one  moment  he  was  in  dread  lest 
Fan  should  come  to  the  door  and  hail  him.  The  next 
instant  he  was  wild  because  she  had  not  done  so. 

The  few  people  he  met  on  his  way  appeared  less  cordial 
than  formerly.  He  could  plainly  see  that  his  popularity 
at  the  Cove  was  waning.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
one  might  as  well  proffer  a  nosegay  to  a  thundercloud 
as  attempt  to  smile  into  a  face  so  dark  and  forbidding. 

The  day  seemed  endless.  He  could  work  up  _  no 
interest  in  anything.  It  was  all  a  hateful  dull  routine. 
His  own  restlessness  seemed  to  infect  the  pupils.  They 
were  inattentive  and  uneasy. 

At  home  he  was  disturbed  by  an  unmistakable  change 
in  Carmichael’s  manner.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
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known  him  the  inspector  seemed  averse  to  conversation. 
He  could  feel  that  something  was  brewing  there. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  meal,  Carmichael  asked : 

“  Are  you  in  or  out  this  evening  ?  ” 

“  I’m  in,  sir,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary.” 

“  Then  would  you  mind  coming  into  the  Den  for  a 
confidential  talk  ?  ” 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  Carmichael  said : 

“  I  hope,  Alward,  you  look  upon  me  as  your  friend. 
I’d  like  you  to  believe  that  I  want  to  be  as  good  a  friend 
to  you  as  I  can  be.” 

“  My  dear  sir,  you’ve  shown  your  friendship  for  me  in 
a  thousand  ways.  It’s  just  about  the  most  prized  thing 
in  my  life.” 

“  Then  may  I  use  a  real  friend’s  privilege  to  pry  into 
you  with  some  questions  which  might  ordinarily  be 
resented  ?  ” 

“  You  may  ask  me  anything,  sir.” 

“  Well,  then,  are  you  in  love  with  any  girl  ?  ” 

At  that  moment  Alward  inwardly  thanked  his  stars 
for  the  luck  of  being  a  fairly  good  grammarian.  His 
mind  immediately  fastened  upon  the  signification  of  that 
little  preposition  “  with.”  Now,  it  was  one  thing  to  love 
some  girl,  but  an  entirely  different  matter  to  be  in  love 
with  a  girl.  The  latter  situation  must  necessarily  involve 
mutuality  of  attachment.  Good !  He  could  answer 
with  promptness  and  decision  : 

“  No  !  I’m  not  in  love  with  any  girl,  and  never  have 
been.” 

Carmichael  looked  bewildered. 

“Well,  I’m  strapped!  ”  he  ejaculated.  I’ve  been 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times  to  a  different  conclusion. 
So  you’re  heart  whole  and  fancy  free,  eh?  ” 

Alward  coloured  and  choked. 

“  Does  the  one  thing  follow  inevitably  upon  the 
other?” 

“  Perhaps  not.  But  if  it’s  only  a  case  of  some  girl 
having  lightly  caught  your  fancy,  I’m  not  interested.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  be  in  love  with  Fan.” 

Again  that  blessed  preposition  ! 
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No,  sir,  I’m  not,  and  not  likely  to  be.” 

”  You  don’t  need  to  be  so  tremendously  emphatic 
about  it.  Your  simple  statement  is  enough.  I’m 
evidently  off  the  track.  I’ve  only  to  say  that  I’m  dis¬ 
appointed.” 

Alward  started  up,  his  face  aflame. 

“  Disappointed  ?  Good  God,  sir!  Why  should  you 
be  disappointed  ?  Aren’t  you  in  love  with  her  yourself, 
and  she  with  you  ?  ” 

It  was  now  Carmichael’s  turn  to  be  startled. 

Certainly  not,  Alward  !  What  ever  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head  ?  That  would  be  absurd.  It  would  be 
preposterous.” 

How  so?  Isn’t  she  worthy  to  be  loved  by  you? 
Isn’t  she  good  enough  and  fine  enough  for  a  prince  to 
love  ?  Why  shouldn’t  you  love  her.  And  why  shouldn’t 
she  love  you  ?  ” 

“  Gently,  my  friend !  Barring  the  difference  in  years, 
a  difference  not  always  decisive  in  these  matters,  some 
such  thing  as  you  suggest  might  have  been  thinkable 
under  another  constellation,  but  not  under  our  system 
of  stars.” 

“  You  speak  mysteriously,  sir.  I  don’t  understand.” 

“  Alward,  I  must  tell  you  something  now.  You’ll  be 
the  only  person  at  the  Cove  to  know  the  whole  truth 
about  it.  I’m  a  married  man.  I’ve  been  married  ten 
years.  I’m  in  love  with  my  wife,  and  with  no  other 
woman  in  this  world.  I  shall  be  bringing  her  here  at 
the  end  of  the  summer.  The  Cove  will  think  it’s  a  case 
of  taking  up  with  an  old  love,  and  that  I’ve  just  been 
getting  married.  In  fact,  the  ceremony  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  over  again.  So  they  won’t  be  far  astray. 

“  For  Fan  I’ve  just  the  sort  of  fatherly  or  older- 
brotherly  affection  that  I  ought  to  have.  Nothing  more. 
Another  woman  has  completely  filled  my  dreams  and 
desires.  My  wife  has  never  had  a  rival  for  my  love.” 

Alward  broke  in  vehemently : 

“  That  may  be  all  very  well  for  you,  sir,  but  it’s 
devilish  hard  lines  for  Fan.  I  think  you’ve  treated  her 
abominably.  You’ve  kept  her  in  the  dark.  She’s  never 
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thought  of  you  as  a  married  man.  She  hasn’t  known 
that  she  had  no  right  to  love  you.  She’s  been  led  blind¬ 
folded  to  a  hopeless  pass.  It’s  pitiful  and  it’s  shameful. 
How  could  she  help  loving  you  ?  Living  beside  her 
here,  you — with  your  magnetic  power — you — the  master 
of  every  charm  and  fascination  for  a  young  girl — you 
must  have  known  it  was  inevitable  you  should  fill 
her  imagination,  dominate  her  thoughts,  and  inflame 
her  desires.  You’ve  appeared  as  a  god  to  her.  She 
must  have  been  worshipping  the  ground  you  walked 
on.” 

Carmichael  listened  patientlv  to  this  outburst,  and  then 
said  quietly : 

“  Your  heat  does  credit  to  your  heart,  Alward,  but 
not  to  your  head.  I  note  your  viewpoint,  but  you 
enormously  exaggerate  certain  features  of  the  landscape. 
A  girl  with  true  intuitions,  one  who  has  her  head 
screwed  on  properly,  doesn’t  fall  in  love  with  a  man 
unless  he  intends  or  is  willing  that  she  shall.  If  the  man 
doesn’t  play  with  any  magnetic  power  he  may  possess,  if 
he  never  indulges  in  sentimentalism,  never  poses  for 
sympathy,  never  suggests  a  desire  for  closer  relations, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  always  meets  her  with  a  definite  and 
serious  intention  to  direct  her  thoughts  and  aspirations 
into  other  channels,  the  girl  won’t  lose  her  heart  to  him. 
Some  girls,  perhaps,  flighty,  ill-balanced  creatures,  over¬ 
charged  with  the  sex  impulse  and  overwound  on  the 
emotional  side  of  their  natures,  might  run  the  risk  you 
mentioned.  But  not  Fan!  Not  Fan  Belsey !  You  can 
bet  your  life  on  that.” 

“  You  may  salve  your  own  conscience  with  that  soft, 
lukewarm  poultice,  but  it  won’t  save  Fan  from  a  broken 
heart.  Your  theory  is  no  good,  sir.” 

“  Well  then,  we’ll  let  the  theory  slide  and  just  stay 
with  the  facts.  _  I’m  sure  I’ve  got  the  best  possible 
proof  that  Fan  isn’t  in  love  with  me — proof  that  should 
satisfy  even  you.” 

“  I’d  mightily  like  to  have  it,  sir.” 

“  Now,  that’s  strange.  If  you  cared  for  the  girl  your¬ 
self,  I  could  understand  your  warmth.  But  aren’t  you 
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showing  excessive  enthusiasm,  seeing  you  are  only  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  on  general  moral  principles  ?  ” 

“  Are  y°u  making  that  an  excuse  for  withholding  the 
evidence  you  referred  to  ?  ” 

No,  Alward,  I’m  not.  The  evidence  is  this.  I’ve 
seen  Fan’s  heart  going  out  in  love  to  another  man.  I’ve 
seen  it  flashing  out  through  her  eyes.  I’ve  heard  it 
beating  its  way  through  tones  of  her  voice  that  she  tried 
in  vain  to  control.  I’ve  seen  her  falling  in  love  with 
you.” 

The  perspiration  broke  out  on  Alward’s  forehead.  He 
bent  his  head.  Presently  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice : 

“I  hope  you’re  not  trifling  with  me,  sir.  This  is  a 
big  matter  for  me.” 

“  But  you  told  me  plainly,  only  a  minute  ago,  that  you 
don’t  love  her.” 

“Not  exactly  that.  I  denied  that  I  was  in  love  with 
Fan.  I  mentally  italicised  the  preposition.” 

“  I  see  !  You  split  that  hair,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  I  caught 
at  that  straw,  to  save  the  exposure  of  my  real  feelings.” 

“  Well,  to  blazes  with  hairs  and  straws  !  Let  us  stick 
to  solid  realities  from  now  on  !  I’m  convinced  that  Fan 
loves  you,  Alward.  Have  you  never  seen  love  in  her 
eyes  when  she  looked  at  you  ?  ” 

“  I  may  have  imagined  I  did  so  for  a  moment,  once” 
“  Once  would  be  enough  to  tell  the  tale.  There  would 
be  no  going  back  on  that  with  her.  But  I’ve  seen  it  more 
than  once,  when  you  were  not  observing.  I  believe  she 
suspects  that  I  know  her  secret.” 

“  And  you  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  approve  ?  ” 
“  I  believe  you  two  people  were  made  for  each  other, 
Alward.  I’ve  thought  so  almost  from  the  first  day  you 
came  here.  Now  do  we  understand  one  another?  ” 

“  In  part,  sir.  Only  in  part.  I  don’t  think  you  sur¬ 
mise  how  much  I  care  for  Fan.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  take  that  for  granted,  now,”  said  Carmichael, 
with  a  smile.  “  I  guess  you’ll  make  a  fairly  satisfactory 
lover.” 

“  I’ve  been  in  hell  all  winter,  sir.” 
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“  Jealous  of  me,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  All  your  references  to  Fan  seemed  to  indicate 
that  you  had  bespoke  her.” 

“  What  a  thundering  shame  !  I  was  only  wanting  to 
encourage  you;  only  wanting  you  to  realise  what  a  jewel 
Providence  had  put  within  your  reach.  Remembering 
the  distorted  view  you  took  of  the  circumstances, 
Alward,  I  think  you’ve  been  a  brick.” 

“  No,  I’ve  been  a  brute.  But  I  can’t  think  you’re 
right  about  Fan.  She  never  really  gave  me  her  eyes 
but  once,  and  then  only  for  an  instant.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  I  was  depressed,  and  after  the  first  moment  I 
attributed  it  to  her  pity.  I  can’t  think  she  cares  for  me; 
but  if  the  coast  is  clear,  it’s  all  I  ask  at  present.  A  fair 
field  and  no  favour  is  good  enough  for  the  moment.” 

“  Just  so.  Now,  I  know  you  must  be  wondering  where 
my  wife  is,  and  why  I’ve  been  living  alone  here  all  these 
years.” 

“  The  whole  thing  seems  woven  about  wdth  mystery, 
but  you’re  not  to  tell  me  anything  that  is  painful  to  you. 
I  have  no  idle  curiosity.” 

“  I’ll  unweave  the  mystery.  There  has  been  some  pain 
associated  with  it,  but  that  is  past.  This  is  the  story. 

“  After  graduating  in  Arts  and  Theology  I  was  invited 
to  the  pastorate  of  an  important  church  in  Montreal.  It 
seemed  too  big  a  responsibility  for  an  inexperienced 
youth  to  shoulder,  and  I  was  disposed  to  decline  it.  My 
professors,  however,  threw  their  influence  on  the  side  of 
acceptance  and  finally  overcame  my  objections.  I  was 
to  take  up  the  work  in  the  September  following  my 
graduation  in  Theology.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should 
spend  the  summer  with  my  brother  on  his  ranch  in 
Alberta. 

“  While  my  train  was  still  in  Windsor  station,  I  saw 
her.  She  was  sitting  in  the  section  of  the  Pullman-car 
next  to  mine.  We  travelled  in  each  other’s  company 
for  four  days.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  on  the  first  day, 
proposed  to  her  on  the  second,  was  accepted  on  the  third, 
and  on  the  fourth  arranged  for  an  almost  immediate 
marriage.  She  was  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco.  On 
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condition  of  obtaining  her  father’s  consent,  I  was  to 
follow  at  an  early  date  and  marry  her. 

Within  a  fortnight  Estelle  Marchmont  became 
Estelle  Carmichael.  We  were  married  at  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  before  it  was  time  for  our  little  party  to 
sit  down  to  luncheon  at  the  hotel  I  had  lost  her.  She  left 
a  heartbroken  and  heartbreaking  letter  behind  her.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  her  father,  whom  she  had  believed 
to  be  a  railway  contractor,  was  really  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gambler  and  had  just  been  arrested  for  fraud. 
Officers  of  the  law  had  informed  her  that  he  would 
probably  be  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 
She  was  unwilling  to  visit  the  disgrace  upon  me.  She 
begged  me  to  get  a  legal  release  from  her  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  implored  me  not  to  attempt  to  trace  her. 
She  would  assume  another  name  and  drop  out  of  my  life 
entirely. 

“  I  made  a  frantic  search  for  her,  but  without  result. 
Then  I  cancelled  my  Montreal  engagement  and  settled 
down  for  a  time  on  my  brother’s  ranch.  Six  weeks  after 
our  marriage  I  had  a  note  from  her  telling  me  that  her 
father  had  received  a  four  years’  sentence.  Her  work 
from  that  time  onward  would  be  to  earn  the  money  to 
pay  his  debts.  Being  highly  educated,  she  proposed  to 
teach.  Perhaps  she  might  also  earn  something  by 
writing.  Again  she  begged  me  to  divorce  her  and  forget 
her.  The  letter  was  posted  on  the  train  by  a  friend  who 
was  travelling  to  New  Orleans.  I  had  no  other  tidings 
of  her  for  eight  years. 

“  After  spending  a  couple  of  years  out  West,  I  came 
here  and  built  the  Gables,  taking  up  the  life  you  have 
seen  me  living  here  on  Ironbound.  I  had  known  this 
coast  all  my  life.  I  liked  it.  As  I  mentioned  to  you 
once,  it  had  been  in  my  mind  for  some  time  to  have  a 
summer  cottage  here.  The  needs  of  the  people  appealed 
to  me.  All  my  former  plans  and  ambitions  having  been 
pushed  aside,  I  felt  that  I  might  do  a  little  good  here, 
and  in  the  service  of  this  simple-hearted  people  keep  my 

soul  alive.  .  .  .  .,  , 

“  I  never  gave  up  hope  of  a  reunion  with  my  wife.  I 
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never  ceased  to  love  her.  As  the  years  went  by  I  came 
to  feel  that,  though  outwardly  separated,  our  souls  were 
struggling  along  through  the  gloom  to  the  gleam  in 
sympathy  with  one  another.  Always  I  felt  the  strong 
influence  of  her  noble,  self-renouncmg  spirit. 

“  At  length  she  wrote  a  letter  that  seemed  to  put  the 
cup  of  joy  within  my  reach.  It  was  easy  enough  for  her 
to  discover  my  whereabouts  and  to  learn  about  my  life. 
A  short  visit  to  Halifax  was  sufficient  for  that.  She 
wrote  that  she  knew  I  had  not  divorced  her.  She  would 
still  plead  with  me  to  take  that  step.  She  reckoned  it 
would  take  her  two  years  longer  to  complete  her  task. 
If,  by  any  chance,  I  should  wish  to  meet  her  once  more, 
1  could  call  at  a  given  address  in  Chicago. 

“  Brief  as  that  letter  was,  and  intended  to  be  studiedly 
non-committal  on  her  part,  I  could  read  between  the 
lines.  I  could  see  that  her  heart  was  full  of  love,  and 
that  it  was  breaking  at  every  word.  She’s  a  glorious 
woman,  Alward  the  essence  of  refinement,  the  soul  of 
honour,  and  a  well  of  love.  I  took  the  next  train  for 
Chicago  and  found  her.” 

Carmichael  paused  for  a  moment. 

“  That  must  have  been  a  wonderful  meeting,  sir,” 
said  Alward. 

“  It  was.  I  was  delighted,  yet  disappointed.  She  was 
beautiful  in  body  and  in  soul.  She  did  not  disguise  her 
love.  But  she  refused  to  come  to  me  as  my  wife  until 
she  had  paid  the  last  farthing  of  her  father’s  known 
debts.  I  entreated  her  to  take  the  money  from  me.  I 
could  pay  it  fifty  times  over  without  feeling  it.  But  she 
was  adamant  on  the  point.  However,  she  promised  to 
come  to  me  on  the  completion  of  her  task.  It  took  a  lot 
of  persuasion  to  secure  that  promise.  Her  father  had 
died  in  prison.  She  would  persist  in  speaking  of  herself 
as  a  convict’s  daughter.  As  though  it  would  make  any 
difference  to  my  love  of  her  if  he  had  been  hanged  for 
murder!  ” 

Alward’s  voice  was  breaking  under  its  load  of  feeling 
as  he  said : 

“  Mr.  Carmichael,  you  have  come  by  a  hard  road.” 
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^  1  has  been  nothing-  in  comparison  with  hers, 
Alward.  She  has  had  the  sorest  struggle  and  the 
sharpest  sorrow.  Granted  that  the  love  and  the  longing- 
have  been  equally  shared  between  us,  think  of  her  lonely 
toil,  her  uphill  fight,  under  all  the  burden  of  her  father’s 
disgrace  !  She  has  trod  a  path  of  fire.  She  has  worn 
a  crown  of  thorns.  Single-handed,  by  her  own  pluck 
and  brains,  she  has  triumphed.  You  will  recall  that 
serial  story  in  S chaffner’ s  Monthly  on  ‘  The  Confessions 
of  a  Gambler  '  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  It  made  one’s  flesh  creep.  Do  you  mean — — ” 

She.  wrote  it.  I  consider  it  the  most  powerful  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  gambling  vice  that  has  yet  been  uttered. 
It  was  a  piece  of  work  worthy  of  a  lifetime.  She  wrote 
every  word  of  it  with  her  own  blood.” 

You  will  have  a  great  life  together,  sir.” 

“  As  far  as  I  can  I  shall  compensate  her  -for  her 
sacrifices.  But  the  best  of  it  all  is  she  has  kept  sweet 
and  tender.  She  is  full  of  gratitude.  Her  experiences 
have  not  spoiled  her  for  the  joy  of  life.” 

I  understand  now  how  a  woman  like  her  would  fill 
your  thoughts  and  hold  your  heart.” 

“  I  hoped  you  would  ho  that.  I  want  every  last  and 
least  lurking  suspicion  of  anything  else  blown  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  your  mind.” 

“  There’s  nothing  left  of  it,  you  may  be  sure.  Will 
you  continue  to  live  here  after  your  reunion  ?  ” 

“  For  a  time,  at  least.  Estelle  wishes  it.  Later  on  I 
will  follow  where  the  star  seems  to  guide.  I  don’t  think 
the  years  here  have  been  wasted.” 

“  Far  from  it,  sir.  Your  work  will  leave  its  impress 
on  Ironbound  for  generations.  I  doubt  if  you  could 
have  lived  to  better  advantage  anywhere.” 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  little  while,  and  then  Alward 
said : 

“  If  you’ll  excuse  me  now,  I’ll  go  for  a  short  walk.” 

“  That’s  right,”  replied  Carmichael,  with  a  knowing 
smile.  “  The  evening’s  young.  There’s  a  full  moon 
and  a  rising  tide.  See  you  later.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


ALWARD  flew  to  House  Number  Four.  He  found 
Lome  and  Sarah  there,  but  Fan  was  not  in  sight. 
Lome  greeted  him  with  the  usual  cordiality.  Sarah’s 
manner  seemed  slightly  restrained.  She  hoped  he  was 
well.  She  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  evening.  She 
predicted  that  the  spring  had  come  to  stay. 

For  some  minutes  the  conversation  limped  slowly 
along,  touching  upon  several  minor  and  impersonal 
matters,  Alward,  meanwhile,  feeling  abominably  ill  at 
ease.  At  length  he  said,  rather  stiffly: 

“I  must  congratulate  you  on  having  Fan  home  again. 
I  was  hoping  to  see  her  here  and  welcome  her  back.” 

Lome  looked  at  Sarah  as  though  waiting  for  her  to 
reply.  Sarah  looked  at  Lome.  The  momentary  silence 
proved  embarrassing.  The  clock  on  the  mantel  made 
matters  worse  by  ticking  off  the  seconds  in  a  loud  per¬ 
emptory  tone.  It  seemed  to  have  rallied  its  forces  to 
issue  an  emphatic  reminder  of  the  flight  of  time.  Pre¬ 
sently  it  began  to  strike.  Deliberately  and  solemnly 
it  boomed  out  the  hour  of  nine.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  clock  was  angry,  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ninth  stroke,  it  uttered  a  deep,  protesting  growl.  When 
its  reverberations  had  died  away,  Sarah  remarked : 

“  I  ’low  that  clock’s  got  a  screw  loose  in  it  some- 
wheres.  Like  some  humans  !  ”  Then  turning  abruptly 
to  Alward,  she  said : 

“  Was  you  referrin’  to  something  in  ancient  history? 
My  memory  ain’t  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.” 

Alward  mopped  his  forehead. 

“  I  deserve  the  rebuke,  Mrs.  Belsey.  I  should  have 
called  long  ago.  I’ve  made  a  big  hole  in  my  manners. 
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can’t  altogether  explain  how  it  happened;  but  I’ve 
been  bothered  and  upset,  and  in  no  fit  mood  for  the 
society  of  my  friends.  You’ll  surely  believe  that  I 
haven’t  stayed  away  because  of  any  lack  of  warm  feeling 
for  you  good  folks  here.” 

“  What  is  friends  for  if  not  to  brighten  you  up  when 
you’re  feelin’  blue  ?  We’ve  all  been  wonderin’  what  was. 
wrong,”  she  replied. 

“  Did  Fan  say  anything  about  it?  ” 

“  Yes,  she  mentioned  it.  She  thought  you  might,  at 
least,  have  stopped  a  minute  as  you  was  passin’,  if  it 
wasn’t  no  more  than  to  put  your  head  in  at  the  door 
and  say  a  pleasant  word.” 

“  May  I  ask  if  she’s  about  the  house  now,  and  if  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  ?  ” 

“  She  ain’t  in.  She’s  away  for  the  night.  No  tellin’ 
when  we’ll  see  her  agin.  She  was  away  last  night,  too.” 

“  That’s  strange,  isn’t  it?  What’s  up?  ” 

“  Lorne’ll  mebbe  tell  you  about  it.  Makes  me  too  mad. 
Hard  lines  on  Fan,  I  call  it.  There  seems  to  be  people 
in  this  world  that  can’t  never  do  nothin’  but  make 
themselves  a  cussed  bother  to  their  neighbours.” 

Alward  turned  to  Lome. 

“  It’s  this  way,  Teacher.  Amy  Robart  was  Fan’s 
closest  friend  afore  she  went  to  Boston  States.  Her 
people  was  needin’  her  and  sent  for  her  home.  Her 
father’s  on  his  back  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  her  mother 
ain’t  much  better  than  a  cripple.  She  couldn’t  look  after 
Robart  and  the  three  children,  too.  Amy  landed  home 
yesterday  sick.  I  ’low  she  had  her  work  cut  out  to  git 
here.  No  sooner  got  into  the  house  than  she  flopped. 
Had  to  git  straight  into  bed.  Fan’s  been  over  there 
ever  since.  Sarah’s  mad  cos  Fan  won’t  let  her  take  on 
the  nussin’  job.  They  say  it  looks  like  a  case  of  measles 
and  Fan  may  have  to  be  shut  in  there  for  a  fortnight. 
Sarah  dotes  on  nussin’,  and  she  wants  Fan  to  be  free 
like.  That’s  what  makes  her  so  hot  under  the  collar. 
Doctor  Moore,  from  the  Bridge,  is  over  there  now,  and 
I’m  hopin’  it  may  only  turn  out  to  be  some  simple  rash, 
so’s  Fan  can  git  home  in  a  day  or  two.” 
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They  discussed  the  situation  for  some  minutes,  when 
Lome  said : 

“  Mow’d  it  do  for  me  and  you  to  walk  over  to  Robart’s 
and  hear  what  the  doctor  says  ?  ” 

Alward  was  on  his  feet  at  the  instant. 

“  Good  idea !  Perhaps  we  can  have  a  word  with  Fan 
as  well.” 

“  No  doubt,”  said  Lome.  “  I’m  sure  she’ll  be  pleased 
to  know  you  took  the  trouble.” 

On  their  way  to  Robart’s  they  met  the  Doctor.  He 
looked  troubled. 

“  I  was  coming  to  see  you,  Mr.  Belsey.  If  your  friend 
doesn’t  object,  I’d  like  to  speak  with  you  by  yourself.” 

“  Sartin  sure !  This  is  Mr.  Alward,  our  teacher. 
You’ve  heard  of  him,  no  doubt.” 

“I  should  say  so.  How  d’ye  do,  Alward?  Been 
wanting  to  meet  you  long  enough.  Sorry  I  can’t  have 
.a  little  crack  with  you  now;  but  I  must  speak  to  Mr. 
Belsey  alone.” 

“  All  right !  I’ll  just  stroll  back  towards  the  house 
and  maybe  join  you  later.” 

He  didn’t  like  the  look  of  things  to-night,  nor  the  feel 
of  them.  Yet  he  was  more  comfortable  in  his  mind 
than  he  had  been  for  months  past.  He  walked  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  sat  down  on  a  rock.  He  sat  with 
his  face  towards  the  sea,  but  too  absorbed  in  thought 
to  notice  any  movements  in  the  external  world. 

Presently  something  touched  his  arm.  He  turned  his 
head  and  there  on  his  knees  knelt  John  Eisenhaur.  The 
man’s  face  was  ghastly. 

“  Look !  ”  he  whispered  hoarsely.  “  Out  there  !  ” 

He  was  pointing  seaward.  Following  the  direction  of 
Eisenhaur’s  finger,  Alward  saw  what  seemed  a  gigantic 
ship  moving  swiftly  across  the  bay.  The  extraordinary 
thing  about  it  was  that  the  ship  was  sailing  under  bare 
poles.  It  was  moving  faster  than  any  ship  had  ever 
moved  in  this  world,  though  with  nothing  to  account  for 
the  movement.  As  he  gazed  it  suddenly  vanished.  It 
had  neither  driven  ashore  nor  sunk.  It  had  merely  dis¬ 
appeared  like  a  broken  bubble. 
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Eisenhaur  was  trembling-  like  a  leaf  in  a  gale. 

It’s  the  ‘  phantom  ship  ’  !  ”  he  whispered.  “  It’s  a 
forerunner.  It  means  big  trouble.” 

Look  here,  John,  don’t  be  a  jackass!  That  was 
just  a  freaky  bit  of  fog  work.  Things  like  that  may 
happen  often,  though  I  haven’t  seen  the  like  of  it  before. 
I  reckon  it  was  what  might  be  called  a  mirage  of  the 
sea.” 

The  ‘  phantom  ship,’  I  tell  you  !  And  a  woman  at  the 
stern  a’steerin’  of  her  !  I  seen  her  plain  !  ‘  Our  Father 

which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name  !  ’  Don’t 
say  nothin’  more,  Alward,  to  stir  up  the  Almighty  agin 
us  !  It’s  bad  enough  now  !  ” 

You  idiot!  I’m  not  saying  anything  against  the 
Almighty,  nor  thinking  anything  disrespectful.  I’m 
just  marvelling  at  a  bit  of  His  wonderful  work.” 

“  But  you  ain’t  believin’  in  what  it  means.  You  ain’t 
takin’  it  right.  You  ain’t  scairt.  I  ’low  you’ll  sup 
sorrer  for  bein’  so  cold  and  hard.” 

“  Be  off  with  you,  John,  and  don’t  bother  me!  If 
you’ve  got  strength  enough  in  your  cowardly  legs  to 
carry  you  home  you’d  better  try  to  get  there.” 

Eisenhaur  went  his  way,  and,  shortly  after,  the  Doctor 
and  Lome  came  up.  The  Doctor  spoke : 

“  We  find  it  necessary  to  explain  the  situation  to  you, 
Alward.  The  Robart  girl  has  smallpox.  She’s  got  a 
bad  dose  of  it.  It’s  the  rottenest  piece  of  business  that 
has  ever  come  my  way.  Miss  Belsey  insists  upon 
remaining  with  the  girl.  You  realise,  of  course,  what 
that  means.  I’m  mighty  sorry  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belsey. 
Heavens !  Such  a  fine  young  woman  as  she  is,  and 
such  a  beauty  !  It’s  the  devil’s  own  luck. 

“  I  don’t  see  that  I  can  do  anything  to  get  Miss  Belsey 
out  of  the  scrape.  She  has  had  the  exposure,  and  it’s 
my  duty  to  see  that  no  one  else  gets  it.  The  case  must 
be  isolated,  or  we  shall  have  an  epidemic.  His  daughter 
is  bent  on  taking  the  patient  to  Black  Ander’s  shanty.” 

Lome’s  eyes  were  misty  as  he  said : 

“  I  want  Amy  brung  to  our  house,  Teacher.  Sarah 
would  nuss  her  and  me  and  Fan  could  do  the  other  work. 
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The  Doctor  could  put  us  in  quarantine,  and  everything 
would  be  ship-shape.  I’ve  been  beggin’  it  of  him.” 

“  Mr.  Belsey’s  house  is  too  central,”  said  the  Doctor. 
“  I  have  to  think  of  the  exposures.  I’ll  be  worried 
enough  about  the  Robart  family,  though,  thanks  to  Miss 
Belsey’s  intelligence  and  forethought,  the  house  has  been 
kept  reeking  with  disinfectants.  Do  you  think  the 
shanty  could  be  made  comfortable?  If  so,  it  would 
make  an  excellent  little  isolation  hospital.  If  we  can  get 
the  patient  there  and  leave  her  with  Miss  Belsey,  it  would 
be  the  best  possible  arrangement.  It  would  make  my 
work  ten  times  easier  than  to  have  her  anywhere  else. 
We  could  also  more  easily  control  the  nerves  of  the 
Cove.  The  people  here  don’t  need  to  be  told  the  exact 
nature  of  the  disease.  It  will  be  enough  to  give  out 
that  it’s  something  infectious.  We  can  easily  maintain 
strict  quarantine  up  there.  Not  a  soul  will  go  within 
gunshot  of  the  place  except  those  who  need  to.  I  was 
amazed  that  Miss  Belsey  proposed  it.  When  I  asked 
her,  what  about  the  ghost,  she  expressed  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  had  finished  its  work  at  the  Cove,  and  would 
give  no  further  trouble.  Her  nerve  is  all  right,  that’s 
certain.  She’ll  make  a  capable  nurse.  Being  young  and 
perfectly  healthy,  let’s  hope  she’ll  escape  the  disease; 
or,  if  she  contracts  it,  that  it  may  go  light  with  her.  But 
curse  it  all !  It’s  infernal  luck  !  Such  a  beauty  !  ” 

“  I  ’low  I  must  consult  Sarah  now.  Mebbe  you  two’ll 
wait  out  here  while  I  go  in  and  break  the  news,”  said 
Lome. 

As  tenderly  as  he  could  Lome  explained  the  situation. 
When  the  terrible  truth  broke  upon  Sarah’s  mind  she 
sank  back  in  her  chair  and  drooped  her  head.  She 
crossed  her  hands.  Then  her  head  rolled  to  one  side. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  fainted. 

Lome  brought  cold  water.  He  bathed  her  forehead 
and  lips.  In  a  few  minutes  she  revived.  She  looked  up 
at  Lome  with  a  dazed  expression.  Then  she  remem¬ 
bered.  Her  face  twitched.  Presently  the  tears  started. 

“  What’s  the  Lord  God  A’mighty  a’sendin’  to  us, 
Lome  ?  Kin  you  tell  me  ?  ” 
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He’s  sartin  sendin’  a  big  trial  on  to  you,  Sarah,  but 
He’s  sendin’  it  on  to  a  big,  brave  heart.  It  ain’t  never 
quailed  yet  afore  nothin’  in  this  world,  and  it  ain’t  goin’ 
to  quail  now.  I  ’low  as  Sarah  Belsey  can  show  us  all 
the  way  to  courage.” 

Kiss  me,  Lome,  lad!  .  .  .  Now,  take  me  in 

your  arms  a  minute !  I  want  to  feel  your  strength 
around  me.  Thanks  !  I  ’low  I’ll  manage  now.  I  jest 
want  to  ask  one  question.  Did  you  put  up  a  good  fight 
for  me  ?  ” 

“  I  sure  done  my  best,  Sarah,  though  ’twas  like  bein’ 
drawn  between  wild  horses.  I  knowed  you’d  never  for¬ 
give  me  if  I  didn’t  try  hard  to  git  you  put  into  Fan’s 
place.  But  ’twas  no  go.  I  ’low  the  Doctor  is  right, 
and  Fan  is  right.  We’ll  jest  have  to  leave  it  all  to  Fan 
and  the  Almighty.  We  can  pin  a  lot  of  faith  to  both  of 
’em.  They’ve  never  disappointed  us  so  fur.” 

Lome  went  to  the  door  and  beckoned  Alward  and  the 
Doctor.  Alward,  on  entering,  went  straight  to  Sarah 
and  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.  She  glanced  up  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  Then  her  head  went  down. 

“  You’ll  never  see  her  no  more,  Teacher!  You’ll  be 
fur  away  afore  she’s  out  of  this  trouble.  I  wisht  you 
could  ’uv  seen  her  once  more.” 

“  We  won’t  worry  over  that  now,  Mother  Belsey. 
We’ve  got  too  much  work  on  our  hands.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  again,  still  more  amazed.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  addressed  her  in  this 
affectionate  manner. 

“  I’ll  just  hike  up  to  The  Gables  and  start  things  in 
motion  there.  We’ll  all  work  together.  We  can  make 
the  shanty  comfortable  in  a  few  hours,’’  he  said. 

Doctor  Moore  went  on  to  the  shanty  in  advance  of  the 
others  to  take  charge  of  proceedings.  He  announced 
his  intention  of  working  with  them  until  the  patient  had 
been  transferred. 

The  shanty,  so  called,  was  really  a  comfortably  built 
two-roomed  cottage.  It  needed  but  to  be  cleared  of  its 
few  contents,  cleaned,  and  supplied  with  simple  articles 
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of  necessary  furniture.  Six  good  heads  and  six  capable 
pairs  of  hands  wrought  swiftly  for  the  next  six  hours. 
When  all  was  ready  for  the  removal  the  Doctor  insisted 
that  he  and  Lome  should  take  the  patient  over  on  a 
barrow.  The  others  might  speak  to  Fan  from  a  distance, 
but  no  one  was  to  come  near. 

They  stood  together  in  a  group  as  she  came  on,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  barrow.  Alward  was  supporting  Sarah  with 
his  arm.  Fan’s  step  was  sprightly,  and  her  voice  was 
like  a  caress  as  she  said  : 

“  Now,  you  be  good,  all  you  children,  while  Fm  on 
my  little  holiday !  Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Mr. 
Carmichael  and  Miss  Charlie  !  I  know  you’re  jealous. 
Mother  dear,  but  you  may  have  your  turn  another  time. 
This  is  my  picnic.  I’ll  keep  you  busy  cooking  for  us  and 
doing  lots  of  other  things.  Dad  will  be  the  shuttle  to 
do  the  weaving  between  us.  He’ll  work  the  pattern 
bright,  I  know.” 

“  Fan,  love,”  pleaded  Sarah,  in  a  broken  voice, 
“  swear  to  me  afore  God  that  you’ll  send  for  me  the  first 
minute  you  feel  your  strength  failin’  !  If  you  don’t  do 
that,  I  ’low  I’ll  go  clean  out  of  my  mind.” 

“  I  swear  it,  Mother  dear  !  God  bless  you  !  ” 

“  God  keep  you,  my  love !  ” 

Fan  left  Alwrard  for  her  last  word. 

“  Good-bye,  Mr.  Alward !  You’ll  be  away  before  I 
get  home.  The  Cove  will  miss  you.  But  we  won’t 
forget  you.  I  can’t  thank  you  enough  for  all  you’ve 
done  to-night,  especially  for  your  goodness  to  Mother. 
Good  night !  And  .  .  .  Good-bye  !  ” 

“  Au  revoir.  Fan  !  Good  luck  to  you  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


WHEN  Fan  had  gone  Alward  led  Sarah  into  the 
house. 

If  you  don't  mind,  Mother  Belsey,  I’d  like  to  stay 
with  you  till  Mr.  Belsey  comes  back  ” 

I  ’low  that’s  good  of  you.  I  see  you’ve  got  a  new 
name  for  me  to-night.  What’s  happened  ?  ” 

Quite  a  lot.  Don’t  you  think  so  ? 

“  But  you’ve  always  been  like  a  mother  to  me,  and 
I’ve  often  wanted  to  speak  to  you  this  way.  Somehow, 
to-night,  we  seem  to  be  all  drawn  closer  together.  So 
I  thought  I  might  venture.  I  hope  you  don’t  dislike  it.” 

“  Far  from  it.  But  if  you  call  me  Mother  Belsey,  I 
must  call  you  David.” 

“  I  was  hoping  you  would  feel  that  way  about  it.  It 
sounds  good  to  hear  my  own  name  once  more.  Not 
that  I’m  particularly  fond  of  it,  but  it  gives  one  the  real 
home  feeling.  May  I  have  some  writing  materials  ?  I 
want  to  send  a  note  to  Fan  by  Father  Belsey  when  he 
goes  up  again.” 

Sarah  brought  out  paper,  pen  and  ink. 

“  Lome’ll  be  as  proud  as  a  peacock  with  two  tails  if 
you  call  him  Father  Belsey.  You  ain’t  got  no  idee  what 
a  store  he  sets  by  you.  Now,  while  you’re  writin’  your 
note,  I’ll  make  some  coffee.  Lor’ !  We  be  a-turnin’ 
night  into  day  !  ” 

“  It’s  day  now,  Mother  Belsey.  It’s  five  in  the 
morning.  The  Cove  will  soon  be  astir.” 

“My!  That  is  so.  Well,  I’ll  jest  get  a  breakfast 
ready  for  us  and  for  Fan.  I  s’pose  it’ll  only  be  milk  and 
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mebbe  a  bit  of  gruel  for  Amy.  Poor  Fan !  And  poor 
Amy  !  ” 

Her  apron  went  to  her  eyes,  but  presently  she  threw  it 
out  from  her  and  stepped  briskly  into  the  kitchen. 

While  she  was  busy  preparing  the  early  breakfast 
Alward  wrote : 

“  Fan,  Girl, 

“I’m  writing  this  at  your  house,  so  that  your 
Father  may  presently  take  it  up  to  you. 

“  It’s  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  have  loved  you, 
always  more  and  more,  since  the  day  we  first  met.  I 
would  have  spoken  to  you  of  this  much  sooner  but 
for  the  fact  that,  up  till  last  evening  I  fully  believed 
you  were  in  love  with  another  man  and  practically 
engaged  to  him.  Believing  that,  there  seemed  nothing 
that  I  could  decently  do  except  stand  aside  and  try  to 
repress  my  own  feelings;  but  all  the  while  the  love 
of  you  burned  like  a  fire  in  my  heart.  Though  I  tried 
to  stamp  it  out,  I  only  succeeded  in  stamping  it  in. 

“  Fan,  I’m  destined  to  love  you  all  my  life,  even  if 
you  give  me  no  love  in  return.  Nothing  that  you  may 
say  now  and  nothing  that  can  happen  where  you  are 
will  alter  this.  But  I  am  daring  to  hope  that  you  are 
not  altogether  indifferent  to  me.  I  must  ask  for  no 
more  at  present  than  just  a  word  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  Given  that,  I  can  wait  till  your  friendship  ripens 
into  the  love  that  will  permit  you  some  day  to  marry 
me. 

“  Dear  girl,  you  are  in  for  a  long  and  dreary  siege. 
God  only  knows  what  the  end  of  it  may  be.  But  I 
want  you  to  know  that  hour  by  hour  I  shall  be  thinking 
of  you,  loving  you — yes,  and  asking  the  good  God  to 
take  care  of  you.  Though  my  time  at  the  school  has 
nearly  expired,  I  shall  not  leave  the  Cove  without 
seeing  you  again.  That  is  to  say,  unless  you  tell  me 
definitely  and  plainly  that  you  have  not  and  never  can 
have  any  love  for  me. 

“  Devotedly  yours, 

“  David  Alward.’’ 
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“My!  You’re  writin’  a  lot!  ”  remarked  Sarah  as 
she  came  bustling  in.  “I  ’low  them’s  the  fust  lines  she’s 
ever  had  from  you.  Guess  you  never  sent  her  none  all 
the  time  she  was  away.” 

“Times  have  changed,  Mother  Belsey.  She’ll  be 
more  in  need  of  friendly  letters  now  than  ever  before.” 

I  don’t  s’pose  she’ll  be  able  to  answer  it,  David, 
unless  I  send  up  some  writin’  things  by  Lome.  I  ’low 
we  thought  of  most  things  that  would  be  needed,  but  not 
that.  Here  he  comes  !  ” 

Lome  entered  with  a  beaming  face. 

“  I  say!  You  folks  don’t  let  no  grass  grow  under 
your  feet.  Breakfast,  eh  ?  Well,  I  ’low  !  Good  of  you 
to  stay  here  with  Sarah,  Teacher  !  It’s  been  a  night  and 
a  half,  hasn’t  it  ?  Say  !  You’d  split  to  hear  Fan.  She’s 
more  fun  than  a  bar’l  o’  monkeys.  Sayin’  the  funniest 
things  you  ever  did  hear.  She  makes  even  Amy  laugh.” 

“  She’ll  fill  the  bill  all  right.  She’s  got  a  wonderful 
spirit  in  her,  Father  Belsey.” 

Lome  glanced  sharply  at  Sarah  and  then  at  Alward. 

“  I  ’low  it’s  kind  of  you  to  address  me  like  that,  David, 
may  I  say  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  want  you  to  say,  if  you’re  willing. 
I’ve  felt  rather  outside  the  family  circle  till  this  thing 
happened.  I  want  to  get  well  on  the  inside  of  it  now.” 

“  Sartin  we  make  you  truly  welcome  to  it.  We’ve 
always  had  warm  feelin’s  for  you  here,  all  of  us.” 

“  I’ve  been  writing  a  note  for  Fan.  I  want  her  to 
get  it  as  soon  as  possible.  And  I  want  the  answer  as 
soon  as  possible,  too.” 

“  I’ll  take  it  up  along  with  her  breakfast.  But  mebbe 
she  won’t  have  a  chance  to  answer  it  for  some  little 
time.” 

“  You’ll  be  back  by  the  time  I’m  going  to  school. 
I’ll  look  in  on  the  off-chance  that  she’s  been  able  to  send 
a  line.” 

There  was  no  word  for  him  that  morning,  but  on  his 
way  home  from  school  in  the  afternoon  he  saw  Lome 
standing  in  his  doorway  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

He  opened  it  and  read : 
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“  Dear  David  Alward, 

“  Your  letter — so  surprising,  so  mystifying,  and  yet 
so  kind — does  me  high  honour.  It  also  causes 
me  deep  distress.  I  am  overwhelmed  by  it.  Some 
of  the  things  you  write  are  a  perfect  riddle  to  me, 
but  your  main  message  is  clear.  Believe  me,  I  am 
exalted  by  it,  yet,  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry  you  could  and  did 
send  it. 

“  David  Alward,  No  !  There  must  not  be  another 
word  of  love  from  you  to  me  !  I  should  be  false  to 
myself  and  cruel  to  you  if  I  permitted  it.  The  whole 
course  and  indication  of  Providence  is  plainly  against 
what  you  so  generously  propose.  You  must  go  right 
away  from  here  as  soon  as  your  work  at  the  school  is 
finished !  Let  Belsey’s  Cove  become  to  you  a  fading 
memory,  though  I  pray  God  it  may  never  be  a  bitter 
one. 

“  Go!  My  friend,  go  quickly!  I  beg  it  of  you! 
It  is  the  best  wish  I  can  frame  for  you  and  for  myself. 
You  must  go  !  But  surely,  surely  you  will  know,  dear 
David  Alward,  that  in  going  you  bear  with  you  my 
profound  respect,  my  gratitude,  and  my  prayers. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Fan.” 

He  read  the  letter  again  and  again,  Lome  meanwhile 
closely  watching  the  expression  of  his  face.  At  length 
he  looked  up  smilingly  and  said : 

“  Father  Belsey,  and  you,  Mother  Belsey,  have  you 
read  my  secret  ?  ” 

“Lor,  David!  We  ain’t  read  nothin’.  We  don’t 
read  nobody’s  letters  to  this  house.  What  be  you 
meanin’  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  have  you  read  the  secret  I’ve  been  carrying 
about  with  me  all  the  time  I’ve  been  at  the  Cove  ?  ” 

A  cloud  passed  over  Sarah’s  face. 

“  Now,  David,  I  hope  you  ain’t  goin’  to  tell  us  nothin’ 
as  ever  happened  agin  yourself  afore  you  come  to  the 
Cove.  I  don’t  feel  as  if  I  coqld  stand  no  more  bad 
news.  Anyhow,  I’m  sure  you  never  did  nothin’  dis- 
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{  graceful,  and  there  ain’t  no  need  to  tell  us  nothin’  that 
'  would  put  you  about  at  all.” 

Oh,  it’s  nothing  like  that.  My  secret  has  been  that 
I’ve  been  loving  Fan  with  all  my  heart,  and  hoping 
that,  with  your  consent,  I  might  win  her  for  my  wife. 
That  was  what  I  wrote  to  her,  this  morning  and  this  is 
i  her  answer.” 

Sarah  stretched  out  a  hand  and  staggered  toward 
Lome.  This,  on  the  top  of  all  the  other  strain  and 
excitement,  proved  too  much  for  her  at  the  moment. 

Lome  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and  kissed  her. 
Then  he  said  : 

“  I’m  sure  I  speak  for  me  and  Sarah  both,  David,  when 
I  say  we  never  guessed  no  such  thing  as  what  you’ve  jest 
been  sayin’.  We  believed  you  thought  well  of  Fan  and 
liked  her.  We  didn’t  go  beyond  that.  But  I  know 
we’re  both  of  one  mind  in  bein’  proud  and  happy  to  hear 
them  words  from  you.  There  ain’t  another  man  in  the 
world  we’d  so  soon  see  her  married  to.  I  ’low  she’s  the 

Eroud  and  happy  girl  to-day.  That’s  what  she’s  said  in 
er  letter,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 

“  No.  She  says  I’ve  distressed  her.  She  begs  me  to 
leave  the  Cove  the  moment  my  work  at  the  school  is 
finished.  She  forbids  me  sending  her  another  word  of 
love.” 

“  And  how  be  you  understanding  that?  ”  asked  Lome 
gently. 

“I’m  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  she’s  think¬ 
ing  of  something  that  may  happen  to  her  up  there 
to  change  her — appearance.  I  want  to  think  that’s  her 
only  reason  for  trying  to  get  me  promptly  away.  Do 
you  think  she  cares  for  me  at  all,  and  might  perhaps 
come  to  love  me  ?  ” 

“  I  ’low  the  Mother  should  speak  first  on  that.” 

“  David,  dear,”  said  Sarah,  “  Fan  ain’t  never  said  a 
word  on  that  matter  that  I  kin  go  by.  But  I  wisht  I  was 
as  sure  of  heaven  as  I  am  that  her  heart  is  yourn.  I’ in¬ 
ker  Mother!  But — Oh,  God  A’mighty  !  Fan’s  right! 
You  must  git  away  quick !  Oh,  my  sweet  girl !  It’s 
too  cruel !  ” 
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And  now  Lome  was  speaking. 

“  I  think  the  same  as  Sarah  on  both  pints.  You 
mustn’t  tie  yourself  to  nothin’  till  this  wretched  business 
is  all  finished.  If  it’s  finished  well,  and  in  the  way  we 
hope  for,  then,  ’lowin’  you’re  of  the  same  mind  as 
now,  you’ll  know  where  to  find  us  all,  and  it’ll  be  the 
joyful  day  that  brings  you  here.” 

Alward  left  them  at  that,  and  walked  over  to  John 
Eisenhaur’s  landing-stage.  The  secretary  was  hard 
at  work  on  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the 
fishing  season. 

“  I’ve  come  on  business,  John.  I’ll  be  through  with 
my  work  at  the  school  in  another  fortnight,  and  then 
I’ll  want  a  job  for  the  summer.  I’d  like  to  hire  with  you 
tor  the  fishing.  I  don’t  suppose  I’ll  be  worth  much,  but 
you  can  find  my  keep  and  pay  me  what  you  think  is 
right.” 

“  By  the  jumpin’  Judas,  do  you  mean  that?  Me  and 
Joe  was  wantin’  a  third  hand  for  the  whaler,  and  was 
lookin’  around  for  one.  But  be  you  in  earnest  ?  ” 

“  Sure.  There’s  nothing  better  in  sight.” 

“  I  ’low  they  ain’t  nothin’  nigh  as  good.  You’ll  ketch 
as  many  fish  as  either  of  us.  They  ain’t  no  doubt  about 
that.  You’ll  master  the  whole  business  in  two  days  all 
right  good  enough.  After  that  we  won’t  be  able  to  see 
your  heels  for  dust.  Shouldn’t  wonder  but  you’ll  make 
a  high-liner.  Let  me  see.  I’ll  give  you  your  board  and 
a  fourth  sheer.  How’ll  that  do?  We’re  rough  and 
ready,  as  you  know,  but  Tish’ll  deliver  the  table  goods 
all  right.  I  say,  this  is  great!  You’ll  have  sore  hands 
for  a  while,  but  they’ll  soon  toughen  up.  If  it’s  a  good 
season  you’ll  make  three  times  as  much  as  you’ve  done 
in  the  last  nine  months.  I  salted  down  a  thousand  last 
season  and  bought  the  Mortgage  on  the  Forester’s  Hall 
at  Crabbe’s  P’int,  with  what  I  had  over  and  to  spare, 
besides.  Call  it  a  bargain,  eh?  ” 

“  A  bargain  it  is.  I’ll  be  ready  at  the  time.” 

Eisenhaur  thought  for  a  moment. 

“  I  say,  Alward.  There  won’t  be  much  doin’  at  the 
school  from  now  on.  All  the  older  scholars  is  away  now. 
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I  ’low  ’twould  be  all  right  to  cut  out  the  last  week.  You 
could  start  level  with  us  then.” 

“  If  Mr.  Carmichael  is  willing,  I  have  no  objections. 
In  fact,  I’d  welcome  the  change  to  outdoor  life.” 

Eisenhaur  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement. 
He  presently  declared  that  the  Cove  had  fallen  upon 
stirring  times.  What  with  phantom  ships  sailing  in,  and 
school-teachers  turning  fishermen,  and  people  convert¬ 
ing  Black  Ander’s  shanty  into  a  hospital,  the  place 
scarcely  knew  itself. 

“  But  I’d  sooner  it  ’ud  be  them  nor  me  up  there. 
Fan  must  have  a  nerve.  I  wonder  what’s  the  matter  with 
Amy.  Is  it  diphthery  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  But  it’s  some  sort  of  infectious 
disease.  That’s  the  best  place  for  them.  We  made  it 
all  snug  and  comfortable  before  they  went  in.  We  had 
a  night  of  it,  I  assure  you.  Fan  thinks  it’s  a  fine 
arrangement.  It  was  her  own  suggestion.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  things  will  be  quiet  and  that  Ander 
don’t  make  no  trouble.  It  isn’t  as  though  they  went 
there  jest  for  a  lark.  All  the  same,  it’s  mighty  risky. 
Ander  was  always  a  cantankerous  cuss  when  he  was 
alive,  and  I  ’low  he’s  a  blamed  sight  wuss  now  he’s  dead. 
I  hope  to  God  he  don’t  never  come  my  way  no  more  ! 
Crikey  !  He’s  a  terror  !  ” 

“I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  John,  that  the  Black  Ander 

fhost  affair  was  a  hoax.  There  was  no  ghost  in  the 
usiness  at  all.” 

Eisenhaur  spat  in  disgust. 

“  And  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  you’re  a  liar. 
Didn’t  I  hear  him  every  night  for  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life?  Don’t  I  know  his  cough  and  his  roar  ?  Don’t 
I  know  the  height  of  him  and  the  stride  of  him  ?  Who 
d’yer  think  you’re  talking  to?  Someone  that’s  deef, 
dumb,  blind  and  crazy  ?  ” 

“  It  was  a  human  being  playing  a  trick  on  you,  John. 
It  was  someone  with  a  grudge  against  the  rum  and  an 
interest  in  the  school.” 

“  You’re  tryin’  to  tell  me  it  was  you,  ain’t  you?  Do 
you  expect  me  to  swaller  that  ?  ” 
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“  Mr.  Carmichael  thought  it  was  me.” 

“  He  thought  wrong,  then.  I’d  tell  him  so  to  his 
face.” 

“  He  was  wrong,  John.  It  wasn’t  me.  It  was  Fan.” 

“  If  you  don’t  mind,  Pardner,  I’d  ruther  you  didn’t 
make  no  sich  feeble  joke  about  that  there  matter.  It 
was  too  serious.” 

“  I’m  telling  you  straight,  John,  it  was  Fan  Belsey, 
and  no  one  else.  I  caught  her  on  her  stilts,  with  her  face 
blackened  and  white  wool  for  hair  and  whiskers.” 

“  Will  you  take  your  oath  to  that  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  Belsey  Cove  girl  would 
dare  to  go  to  Black  Ander’s  shanty  at  night  and  burn 
blue  lights  in  the  winders?  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  exactly  what  I’m  telling  you.  I  think 
it’s  time  you  quit  your  childish  superstitions  and  began 
to  think  like  an  intelligent  and  sensible  man.” 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  girl  could  make 
all  that  hell  of  a  noise  ?  ” 

“  Sure.  You  said  yourself  she  had  a  voice  to  shake 
a  town.  It  was  Fan.  That’s  why  she  isn’t  afraid  to  take 
Amy  there.” 

“  Well,  I’m  jiggered  !  So  you  don’t  believe  in  ghosts 
at  all  ?  ” 

“I’m  not  strong  on  either  ghosts  or  phantom 
ships,  but  I  believe  this  is  the  Almighty’s  world  and 
strange  things  happen  in  it,  things  that  none  of  us  can 
explain.” 

Carmichael  readily  assented  to  the  cancelling  of  the 
last  week  of  school.  He  complimented  Eisenhaur  on 
the  suggestion.  Alward  showed  him  Fan’s  letter  and 
he  emphatically  declared  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
confession  of  love. 

“  Her  pride  and  her  conscience  tried  hard  to  silence 
her  heart,  Alward,  but  it  would  ooze  out  between  the 
words.  That  letter  would  be  good  enough  for  me  it 
I  was  in  your  place.  You’re  on  the  right  track.  I  like 
this  last  move  of  yours  immensely.  It  will  do  you  a 
world  of  good  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  it  will  be 
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a  wonderful  bracer  for  Fan  to  have  you  standing-by 
like  this.'5 

That  evening  Alward  placed  his  second  letter  in 
Lome’s  hands. 

Lome  faltered  as  he  took  it. 

“  Wouldn’t  it  best,  David,  not  to  stir  her  up  no  more 
jest  now  ?  ” 

It’s  only  a  brief  note  to  tell  her  that  I’m  staying 
on  at  the  Cove  for  the  summer.  I’ve  contracted  to  go 
fishing  with  John  and  Joe.  I’m  going  to  board  with 
John.” 

“  David,  that’s  noble  of  you.  I  ’low  it’ll  set  Fan’s 
heart  a  singin’.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  try  to  persuade  you  agin 
it,  jest  now.  But  if  things  turn  out  real  bad  up  there, 
I’ll  mebbe  have  something  more  to  say.” 

Alward’s  letter  ran : 

“  Fan,  Girl, 

“  I’m  staying  on  at  the  Cove.  I’m  an  Iron- 
bound  fisherman  now,  under  contract  with  one,  John 
Eisenhaur,  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  season.  I’m 
love-bound  as  well.  Perhaps  I  shall  settle  down  here 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  If  you  come  out  of  this  trouble 
alive,  I’m  going  to  marry  you.  For  you  do  love  me  ! 
You  can’t  deny  it!  You  came  as  near  to  denying  it 
as  your  conscience  would  let  you,  but  all  the  time  you 
were  confessing  it. 

“  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  now  but  for  thinking 
of  your  loneliness  and  the  possible  suffering  that  may 
be  before  you.  But  you’ll  be  brave,  whatever  comes. 

“Till  the  shadows  flee  away, 

“  Devotedly  yours, 

“  David.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


ALWARD  took  to  the  fishing-  with  keen  zest.  It 
turned  out  as  Eisenhaur  had  predicted.  He  made 
a  good  fisherman.  He  liked  the  life  and  he  looked  the 
part.  In  his  oilskins  and  sou’wester  he  appeared  as 
one  to  the  manner  born.  They  had  good  weather  and 
good  luck.  The  fishing  grounds  swarmed  with  long, 
lusty,  hungry  cod  and  haddock.  Day  after  day  they 
returned  to  the  Cove  with  their  boat  loaded  to  the 
gunwales. 

“  If  this  luck  holds,”  said  Eisenhaur,  “  we’ll  be  on 
Easy  Street.  If  we  git  a  run  or  two  of  mackerel  on  the 
top  of  it,  we’ll  make  a  small  fortune.” 

Alward  had  no  reply  from  Fan  to  his  second  letter. 
He  had  not  looked  for  one.  But  he  regarded  it  as  a 
golden  silence — a  silence  that  gave  consent. 

Lome  brought  cheering  news  from  the  shanty.  Fan 
was  keeping  well.  For  two  weeks  Amy  was  reported 
to  be  very  ill;  then  she  took  the  turn  and  began  to  mend. 

Later,  Lome  confided  to  Sarah  that  Fan  was 
beginning  to  look  pale  and  tired. 

“  I  ’low  she  ain’t  had  much  sleep  since  she  went  there. 
Mebbe  she’ll  git  more  rest  now.” 

Four  weeks  went  by,  and  then,  one  evening,  Lome 
met  the  Eisenhaur  boat  at  the  landing  stage.  Alward 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  something  was  amiss.  He 
hastened  to  Lome  with  : 

“  What  is  it?  What’s  the  word?  ” 

“  Fan’s  down  with  smallpox,  David.  Sarah’s  gone 
to  the  shanty.” 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  for  you,  Father  Belsey !  But 
Fan’s  young  and  strong.  Her  Mother  will  give  her 
every  care.  She’ll  pull  through  all  right,  I’m  sure.” 
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I  hope  so,  David.  But  now  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
think  you  should  git  away.” 

“Not  likely.  There’s  all  the  more  reason  why  I 
should  stay.” 

David,  be  you  rememberin’  everything?  ” 

I  think  I’m  remembering  all  that’s  necessary.” 

Fan  was  pretty  good  lookin’,  wasn’t  she,  David?  ” 

Yes,  beautiful!  And  she  will  always  be  beautiful! 
She’ll  have  her  soul,  won’t  she  ?  Any  face  would  be 
beautiful  with  her  soul  shining  through  it.” 

Lome  turned  his  head  away.  After  a  little  while  he 
said : 

Fan,  mebbe,  won’t  feel  like  ever  goin’  much  among 
strange  people.” 

“  She  won’t  need  to,  if  she  doesn’t  want  to.  I’m 
thinking  seriously  of  settling  down  here.” 

“  David,  you’re  sure  not  thinkin’  you  could  give  up 
the  Law  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  That’s  a  minor  matter.” 

“  David,  I  ’low  you  most  break  my  heart  with  pride  of 
you.” 

“  It’s  no  more  than  you  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances,  Father  Belsey.” 

“  But,  David,  we  want  you  to  know  that  you  ain’t  tied 
to  nothin’.  We  don’t  want  to  put  no  load  on  you  that 
don’t  belong  to  you.  We  want  you  free  to  leave  the 
Cove  same’s  you  come.” 

“  You  seem  to  forget  how  I  came  to  the  Cove.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  I  came  in  the  same  boat  with  Fan. 
And  that’s  how  I’m  going  to  leave  it.  But  tell  me,  how’s 
Mother  Belsey  taking  it  ?  ” 

“  Fine  !  Went  up  there  chipper  as  a  lark.  Said 
’twould  do  Fan  good  to  have  a  nice  rest  in  bed.  She 
wasn’t  goin’  to  let  me  down.” 

So  they  braced  themselves  for  the  second  siege. 
Lome’s  skill  in  cooking  came  in  usefully.  He  was  kept 
busy.  He  made  five  pilgrimages  a  day  to  the  shanty — 
three  times  with  the  meals,  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  once  again  in  the  latter  part  _  of  the 
evening.  Alward  once  asked  to  accompany  him,  but 
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Lome  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser 
for  him  to  keep  quite  away. 

From  all  the  reports  which  Lorne  brought  back,  Fan 
was  doing  well  and  having  the  disease  but  lightly. 
Alward  suspected  that  something  of  the  truth  was  being 
held  back  from  him.  He  knew  that  Lorne  would  paint 
the  situation  with  the  brightest  possible  colours. 

Then,  a  second  time,  Alward  found  him  waiting  at  the 
landing-stage.  This  time  he  was  holding  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

He  passed  it  over  and  walked  rapidly  away. 

Alward  stood  where  he  had  first  landed  at  the  Cove, 
and  read  the  letter. 

“  My  David, — For  now  you  are  surely  mine  by  every 
token — my  David!  Truly,  I  was  loving  you  when  I 
wrote  my  last  letter.  I  had  been  loving  you  for  long. 
That  was  why  I  tried  to  send  you  away.  But  you — 
true  heart — you  would  not  go  !  Oh,  what  a  Man  was 
there,  my  David !  And  now  I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 
Dr.  Moore  says  we  may  come  home  in  three  days,  with 
entire  safety  to  everybody.  I’m  perfectly  well. 

“  My  David,  you  have  not  once  asked  Dad  how  I 
look.  Don’t  you  care  to  know  ?  Fm  sure  you  do  care  a 
little.  Well,  I  am  as  I  was  when  you  saw  me  last, 
minus  a  little  of  the  former  colour  at  the  moment.  1 
had  a  very  light  attack.  It  was  what  is  known  as 
Modified  Smallpox.  I  have  only  a  few  marks,  and  they 
are  on  my  arms  and  body. 

Man,  if  I  loved  you  before,  and  with  a  heart  that 
was  fit  to  burst,  what  is  it  I  am  feeling  for  you  now  ? 
It  is  something  near  to  worship.  Oh,  you  have  been 
so  splendid !  Dad  has  told  me  everything,  even  what 
clears  up  the  mystery  of  the  reference  in  your  first 
letter  to  ‘  another  man.’ 

“I  felt  sure  you  could  not  be  thinking  of  Jim 
Stockford,  yet  apart  from  him  I  couldn’t  think  of  any¬ 
body  else  that  you  might  have  in  mind.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  you  were  thinking  of  our  dear 
mutual  friend.  He  had  always  seemed  to  belong  to 
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another  order  of  life,  almost  another  world  from  mine. 
To  have  set  my  heart  on  him  would  have  been  mad 
folly  and  wickedness.  It  makes  me  tremble  just  to 
think  of  it.  But  you’ve  swept  your  mind  clear  of  that 
mist  long  since.  And  I’m  coming  to  you,  my  David. 
I’m  the  proudest  and  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  We 
have  had  a  long  wait  and  much  need  of  patience,  re¬ 
signation  and  faith.  No  doubt  it  was  best  for  us. 
But  our  waiting  time  is  nearly  over.  In  three  days  I 
shall  be  finding  heaven  in  your  arms. 

“  Often  and  often  I’ve  been  watching  you  through 
Mr.  Carmichael’s  field  glasses,  as  you  busied  yourself 
about  the  landing-stage.  For  all  you  know,  I  may  be 
watching  you  as  you  read  these  words.” 

(Here  he  turned,  looked  towards  the  shanty  and  waved 
his  hand.  Immediately  the  signal  was  answered  by 
something  fluttering  white  from  the  window.  Presently 
he  continued  his  reading.) 

“  Dad  tells  me  you’re  doing  well  at  the  fishing  and 
making  good  money.  He  says  John  tells  him  you’re 
*  knockin’  the  spots  off  ’  him  and  Joe.  Perhaps  I’m 
not  proud  of  my  love-bound  Ironbound  fisherman  ! 

“  Beloved  Mine,  take  good  care  of  yourself  for  the 
next  three  days  !  Then— Oh,  heavenly  joy  !  ” 

That  evening  he  spent  an  hour  with  Lome.  It  was  a 
warm  midsummer  evening.  They  sat  in  the  doorway 
and  talked  in  subdued  tones.  Carmichael  was  leaving 
for  Chicago  the  next  day,  but  he  found  time  to  come  for 
a  few  parting  words. 

“  It’s  delightful,  Alward,  to  think  we  shall  both  be 
finding  our  crown  of  happiness  at  the  same  time.  It's 
a  beautiful  coincidence.  We’re  a  lucky  pair  of  mortals.” 
When  he  had  gone,  Alward  said : 

“  Father  Belsey,  I  want  to  get  married  in  about  two 
years  from  now.  I  can  see  my  way  financially  now  righi 
through  to  the  end  of  my  law  course.  As  soon  as  I’ve 
finished  it  I  shall  want  a  wife.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
provide  for  her.  Of  course,  we  shall  begun  in  a  small 
way.” 
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“  Money  matters  don’t  need  to  bother  you  none, 
David.  I’m  wantin’  to  make  Fan  a  little  weddin’  present. 
She’s  all  we’ve  got  to  spend  money  on,  and  we  ain’t 
noways  short.  We’re  goin’  to  give  her  a  house  fur¬ 
nished  to  her  likin’,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  to  start 
with.  You  don’t  need  to  wait  two  years  if  you  don’t 
want  to,  but  mebbe  it’ll  be  best  for  Fan  to  finish  at  the 
college.  I  ’low  she’ll  want  to  do  that.” 

“  You  are  wonderfully  generous,  Father  Belsey.  I 
feel  a  good  deal  like  a  criminal  in  planning  to  take  her 
away  from  you  at  all.  I  don’t  know  how  you’re  going 
to  live  without  her.  But  you  and  Mother  Belsey  must 
often  come  to  visit  us,  and  I’m  sure  we  shall  always  want 
to  come  here  for  Christmas  and  summer  holidays.” 

“  I  ’low  we’ll  be  missin’  her,  David,  but  it’s  the  right 
thing  for  her  to  go  with  you.  The  Almighty’s  give  her 
to  you  in  honest  love.  It’s  the  way  the  world  is  kept 
a-going.  I  took  Sarah  from  her  people.  Us  men  has 
been  doin’  that  sort  of  thing  since  the  beginnin’  of  time. 
It  may  mean  some  pain  for  the  old  folks  at  first,  but 
there’s  generally  big  compensations  a  little  later  on. 
We’ll  live  in  you  and  yours.” 

Alward  leaned  back  with  his  hands  behind  his  head, 
looking  out  to  sea. 

“  Sometimes  it  seems  but  yesterday  I  first  rounded 
Black  Point  in  the  skiff  with  Fan,  and  then,  again,  it 
seems  ages  back.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  many  good 
red  roses  can  be  gathered  up  around  the  Cove  to  decorate 
the  rooms  for  their  home-coming  !  We’ll  have  Tish  and 
Till  and  Miss  Charlie  on  the  job.  I  reckon  they’ll  scoop 
everything  that’s  worth  gathering.  We’ll  have  the 
house  piled  full  with  them,  Father  Belsey.” 

There  was  much  excitement  throughout  the  settlement 
in  view  of  the  expected  home-coming.  The  real  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  shanty  had  lately  been  divulged  by  Dr.  Moore 
who  deemed  it  best  to  anticipate  the  story  which  would 
be  told  by  Amy’s  appearance.  He  expected  the  news 
would  create  a  certain  amount  of  consternation,  but 
Belsey’s  Cove  was  not  a  community  to  admit  that  it  had 
remained  in  the  dark  concerning  something  that  had  been 
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going  on  in  its  very  midst.  Of  course,  they  had  known 
all  along  it  was  Smallpox.  They  had  only  pretended  to 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  out  of  regard  to  Lome 
Belsey’s  feelings. 

The  fact  of  the  engagement  between  Alward  and  Fan 
had  also  been  given  out.  It  traversed  the  Cove  in  an  hour. 
Everybody  was  delighted.  Upon  this  matter,  also,  many 
claimed  to  have  been  wise  before  the  fact.  Till  Corkum 
could  have  told  them  months  ago  how  the  land  lay. 
Why,  the  whole  thing  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  Why 
had  Fan  gone  away  to  college  but  to  fit  herself  to  become 
the  teacher’s  wife  ?  By  his  staying  on  at  the  Cove  the 
cat  had  been  let  completely  out  of  the  bag.  He  might 
as  well  have  published  the  announcement  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  fact  that  he  had  not  been  to  Lome’s  to 
welcome  her  home  from  Halifax  was  merely  intended 
as  a  blind.  There  was  no  green  in  Till’s  eye,  and  never 
had  been. 

“  I  ’low  we  knowed  as  much  about  it  as  anybody,” 
declared  Tish  Eisenhaur.  “  He’s  been  living  to  our 
house.  It’s  me  that’s  knowin’  what  a  fine  husband  Fan’s 
gittin’.  If  I  had  a  dozen  girls  I’d  like  everyone  of  ’em  to 
marry  David  Alward.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  jest  that,  Tish,”  said  Amanda 
Fraelick,  “that  would  be  polytheism.  The  law  of  this 
country  don’t  permit  it.  In  a  matter  of  marriage  the 
law  don’t  stand  for  nothin’  but  you  bein’  a  Unitarian.” 

“  I  know  that  well  enough,”  snapped  Tish;  “  I  mean 
I’d  like  ’em  all  to  marry  somebody  like  David  Alward. 
I  ’low  that  wouldn’t  git  none  of  ’em  into  no  diploma.” 

“  ’Twouldn’t  improve  matters  much,”  protested 
Amanda. 

Beyond  those  most  immediately  concerned  no  one 
found  so  much  real  joy  in  the  progress  of  the  love  affair 
as  Miss  Charlie  did. 

“  He’s  been  almost  like  an  own  son  to  me.  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  think  of  him  goin’  away  and  never  seein’  him  no 
more.” 

Alward  had  not  left  her  to  get  the  news  at  second  hand. 
He  went  to  her  at  once. 
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“  Will  it  please  you,  Miss  Charlie,  if  I  tell  you  I’m  to 
marry  Fan  ?  ” 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  flung  her  arms  around 
him. 

“Oh,  my  dear  boy!  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord !  ” 

To  Carmichael  she  said : 

“  So  he  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven.” 

During  the  evening  preceding  the  home-coming 
Lome’s  house  was  the  scene  of  busy  activity.  The  call 
had  gone  out  for  red  roses,  and  they  were  brought  in  by 
the  hundred.  Bleak  as  was  that  Ironbound  coast,  it  knew 
how  to  grow  love  and  roses.  The  choicest  of  the  blooms 
were  arranged  in  bowls  by  Miss  Charlie’s  skilful  hands. 
The  front  doorway  was  converted  into  an  arch  of 
greenery  set  thick  with  roses.  Fan’s  own  room  was 
decorated  with  roses,  honeysuckle,  and  maidenhair  fern. 
To  secure  the  delicate  fern  a  troop  of  children  had 
scoured  the  woods  for  miles  around. 

Alward  moved  about  among  his  friends  in  a  whirl  of 
joy.  All  the  preparations  were  to  be  kept  secret  from 
the  folk  at  the  shanty,  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  a 
genuine  surprise. 

“  They  ain’t  never  been  nothin’  at  the  Cove  to  tech 
it,”  said  Tish  Eisenhaur,  when  the  work  was  completed. 
“  Seems  as  if  we  oughter  have  Mr.  Carmichael  here  to 
splice  ’em  soon’s  Fan  steps  her  foot  into  the  house.” 

“  He’s  got  his  own  bride  to  attend  to  jest  now,”  said 
Amanda.  “  I  ’low  she  may  be  a  fine  lady,  but  she  can’t 
take  no  shine  off  of  Fan.  Mebbe  he  thought  he  was 
hidin’  a  big  secret  from  us  all  these  years.  As  if  we 
couldn’t  see  ’twas  a  hitch  in  a  love  affair  as  brung  him 
here.  Why,  ’twas  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.” 

“  If  ’twas  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face,  Mandy, 
I  ’low  ’twould  stand  out  some  distinct,”  said  Tish. 

“You  shet  up,  Tish  Eisenhaur!  I’d  ruther  have 
more’n  my  sheer  of  nose  than  be  all  mouth.” 

“  Yes,  we  all  know  that’s  what  attracted  Amos  to  you. 
He  didn’t  want  to  marry  no  one  with  a  rough  tongue.” 

“  You  leave  Amos  alone,  you  sassy  baggage !  ” 
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I  ’low  that’s  what  Winnie  Wambolt  would  have  said 
to  you  if  you’d  give  her  a  look  in.  But  you  cut  acrost 
her  bows  so’s  she  didn’t  git  half  a  chance.  Amos  might 
have  been  livin’  in  comfort  now,  Mandy,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you.” 

Might  have  been  livin’  in  hell,  you  mean,  with  the 
darter  of  Beelzebub  !  But  I  didn’t  do  no  cuttin’  acrost, 
and  you  know  it.” 

That’s  all  right,  Mandy;  we  must  have  our  little  joke. 
’Taint  every  day  the  Cove  gets  a  thrill  like  this,  though 
you  and  Mr.  Carmichael  has  both  give  it  a  jolt.” 

So  they  chaffed  each  other  as  they  viewed  the  result 
of  their  handiwork.  Presently  Till  Corkum  created  a 
sensation  by  stating  it  as  her  conviction  that  Mr.  Alward 
ought  to  kiss  all  the  ladies  of  the  decoration  party.  This 
was  greeted  with  screams  of  laughter  and  clapping  of 
hands. 

“  It  must  be  age  afore  beauty,”  declared  Till.  “  I 
’low  Miss  Charlie’ll  come  fust  and  me  last.”  Upon  this 
there  were  more  shrieks  of  laughtef. 

“  You  hold  him,  Lome  !  ”  said  Till.  “  Don’t  let  him 
slip  away  !  We  all  know  how  shy  he  is,  but  he’s  got 
to  face  the  music !  ” 

“  ’Twas  just  what  I  intended  doing,”  said  Alward,  as 
he  darted  at  Till.  She  threw  her  hands  over  her  face 
and  screamed. 

“  No !  oh  no !  I  ain’t  goin’  to  be  the  fust !  Git 
away  with  you  !  Oh,  you  bold  thing  !  Stop  it !  I’ll 
tell  Joe!  Well,  there!” 

She  had  lifted  her  blushing  face  and  kissed  him  full  on 
the  lips. 

“  I  ’low  Fan  couldn’t  do  much  better’n  that  herself,” 
she  declared,  as  she  airily  tossed  her  head. 

The  laughter  instantly  died  out  of  his  eyes  and  the 
colour  fled  from  his  face.  Till’s  thoughtless  words  had 
stabbed  him  deep. 

He  and  Fan  were  in  love  with  each  other.  They  had 
loved  for  many  months.  They  had  interwoven  their 
very  souls.  They  were  engaged  to  be  married.  Yet  he 
had  never  kissed  her.  The  touch  of  her  lips  along  with 
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all  loverly  contact  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  For 
him  to  be  kissing  these  women,  even  in  this  playful  way, 
seemed  now  a  vulgar  and  stupid  proceeding.  It  was 
hateful. 

But  he  must  go  on  with  the  game  or  they  would  be 
offended.  It  would  never  do  to  stop  at  Till.  Swiftly  he 
made  the  rounds,  giving  each  a  formal  peck  on  the  part 
of  the  face  that  first  offered  itself,  until  he  came  to  Miss 
Charlie.  Her  he  kissed  as  a  son  might  kiss  his  mother. 

She  clung  to  him  for  a  moment.  Then  she  put  her 
lips  to  his  ear  and  whispered : 

“  Joy  cometh  in  the  morning  ” 

When  the  friends  had  all  trooped  out,  he  drew  the  big 
central  bowl  of  roses  toward  him  and  bent  over  them  for 
a  moment.  Lome  turned  his  head  away.  Then  Alward 
drew  a  ring  from  his  pocket  and  hid  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
fairest  flower. 

“  It’s  the  proper  wrapping;  perhaps  she’ll  find  it  before 
I  get  here.  I  hope  so.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  little 
surprise.” 

He  pushed  the  bowl  to  the  centre  of  the  table  again. 

“  Good-night,  Father  Belsey !  Your  house  is  all 
abloom,  and  you  look  like  a  great  peony  yourself.” 

“  I  ’low  we’re  both  of  us  feelin’  fresh  and  smooth. 
Good-night,  my  son  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ON  Alward’s  return  Eisenhaur  said : 

“  I  ’low  you’d  ruther  not  go  out  with  me  and 
Joe  in  the  mornin’.  ’Tain’t  no  need  fur  you  to  go  if 
you’d  ruther  stay  at  home  and  tend  out  on  the  shanty 
folks.” 

“  No,  I’d  rather  be  working  till  they  get  back  and 
settle  down.  Perhaps  we  may  make  a  little  shorter  day 
of  it  than  usual  and  get  home  early.” 

“  Tell  you  what  we’ll  do  !  We’ll  git  away  at  three 
instead  of  four.  Fish  a  few  hours  and  land  back  jest 
on  noon.  I’ll  slip  acrost  and  serve  notice  on  Joe.” 

A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  as  they  boarded  The 
Dauntless  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour.  It  was  from 
the  north-east.  It  had  a  vicious  kick  in  it. 

“  I  don’t  more’n  half  like  the  look  of  it,”  said  Eisen¬ 
haur.  “  I  ’low  ’twon’t  be  much  of  a  day  fur  fishin’. 
We’ll  jest  be  messin’  about  and  doin’  no  good.  I  vote 
we  don’t  go.  It’s  half  a  gale  now.” 

But  Joe  Corkum  had  an  itching  palm.  He  was  making 
more  money  this  summer  than  he  had  ever  done 
before.  He  had  nightly  visions  of  the  pile  he  would 
salt  away  in  the  bank  at  the  close  of  the  season.  He  was 
keen  for  the  venture. 

“  Breeze’ll  drop  at  sunrise.  Like  as  not  we’ll  miss 
five  dollars  apiece  if  we  stay  to  home.  It’s  jest  the  breeze 
fur  gittin’  well  out  and  gettin’  there  quick.” 

“  If  we  git  much  more  breeze  you’ll  soon  be  further 
out  than  you  want  to  be.  Take  some  gittin’  back,  I  ’low. 
What  do  you  say,  Alward  ?  ” 
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“  You  must  settle  it  yourselves.  I’m  not  a  weather 
prophet.” 

Eisenhaur  rubbed  his  chin  for  a  moment  and  then 
said : 

“  We’ll  toss  on  it,  Joe.  Heads  we  go.  Tails  we 
stay.” 

He  tossed  a  coin. 

“  Heads  it  is  !  Up  with  the  anchor  !  We  won’t  need 
more’n  a  bit  of  foresail  fur  the  run  out.” 

The  wind  rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  venom. 
The  morning  grew  darker  instead  of  lighter.  Eisen- 
haur’s  face  began  to  wear  an  anxious  look. 

“  It  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  sunrise  to-day,  Joe.  It’s  jest 
goin’  to  be  a  hell  of  a  gale.  It’s  blowin’  the  whiskers 
off  of  us  now.  I  knowed  we  was  makin’  a  mistake.  I’m 
goin’  back.” 

But  even  as  he  spoke  the  gale  broke  into  a  roar  and 
lashed  the  water  into  yeasty  foam.  The  sky  went  black 
— black  as  midnight. 

“  By  the  jumpin’  Judas,  she’s  got  all  she  kin  stand 
a’ready.  We’ll  git  her  about !  But  we  won’t  git  back 
now  in  the  teeth  of  this.” 

“  Whish  !  ”  They  were  enveloped  in  a  shower  of 
spray. 

“  Hold  hard  by  that  foresail  halyard  while  I  heave 
her  to !  Here,  Alward,  lend  a  hand  on  the  rudder ! 
She’s  kickin’  like  a  broncho.” 

They  forced  the  helm  hard  down  and  the  whaler  began 
slowly  to  turn  (her  nose  to  the  gale.  The  two  men 
braced  themselves  against  the  rudder.  Gallantly,  and  as 
if  straining  the  very  heart  out  of  her,  the  boat  struggled 
to  answer  the  summons  of  the  helm.  She  was  on  the 
very  edge  of  victory  when,  snap  went  the  rudder  and 
she  fell  away. 

“  I  ’low  that  cooks  us,”  said  Eisenhaur.  “  We’ll 
never  git  her  about  now.” 

He  seized  the  anchor  and  threw  it  overboard. 

“  'Twon’t  put  much  of  a  drag  on  her,  but  every  little 
helps.  Git  the  spars  over  !  One  on  each  side  !  Make 
the  lines  fast  to  the  middle  thwart !  ” 
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They  worked  as  rapidly  as  the  rolling,  plunging 
whaler  would  permit.  When  the  spars  were  out, 
Eisenhaur  exclaimed : 

That  steadies  her  a  bit,  but  nothin’  to  count  on. 
God  !  It’s  a  hurricane.  She  won’t  live  long  in  this. 
We’re  a  wreck  and  a  sinkin’  one.  Nothin’  for  it  now 
but  to  bail  like  hell  and  trust  in  the  Almighty.  She’s 
driftin’  out  fast.  Alward,  I’m  damn  sorry  for  you  !  Joe 
you’re  a  cussed  fool !  This  is  what  comes  of  bein’  so 
greedy.  You’re  sendin’  us  all  down  below.” 

Joe  was  in  tears  and  sobbing  like  a  child. 

Stow  that,  you  blitherin’  ijit!  For  two  pins  I’d  tie 
a  rope  to  your  heels  and  throw  you  overboard  for  a  drag. 
Serve  you  damn  well  right.  Bail  away  there  !  ” 

“  Do  you  think  there’s  any  chance  for  us,  John?  ” 
asked  Alward,  quietly. 

“  Jest  as  much  chance  as  there’d  be  fur  makin’  a 
fortune  by  keepin’  a  cold  storage  in  hell.  No.  We’re 
kerflummixed.  I  knowed  somethin’  was  going  to  happen 
when  I  seen  the  phantom  ship.  I’m  sorry  for  you, 
Alward !  I  can’t  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  And  Fan  ! 
It’s  beastly  luck.” 

“  Fan  and  I  have  both  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for, 
John.  We’ve  had  a  peep  together  through  the  ivory 
gates,  and  I  reckon  we’ll  meet  again  on  the  other  side 
of  them.  It  was  well  worth  living  for,  John.  Now, 
let’s  just  keep  calm,  think  of  our  loved  ones,  put 
our  trust  in  the  Almighty,  and  meet  what  comes  like 

I  )  * 

men  ! 

“  Alward,  I’d  ruther  go  under  with  you  than  any  other 
man  I  know.  Mebbe,  now,  it  wouldn’t  be  half  a  bad 
idee  for  you  to  say  ‘  Our  Father.’  I  ’low  me  and  Joe 
could  jine  in.  It  needn’t  interfere  with  the  bailin’.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  Almighty  ’ll  excuse  us  if  we  run 
the  worship  and  the  work  together.  What  do  you  say, 
Joe  ?  ” 

“  I’d  like  him  to  say  them  words,”  he  sobbed.  “  I’m 
frightened.  I’m  scairt  to  die.  I  know  I’ll  go  to  hell. 
I  ain’t  fit  for  no  place  elst.  But  I  wisht  Mr.  Alward 
would  say  them  words.” 
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“  One  moment,  Joe !  ”  said  Alward.  “  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Have  you  got  the  Lord’s  Prayer  there 
in  your  heart  f  ” 

“  I  ’low  I  have.” 

“  Is  it  in  you  big  and  full  and  strong  ?  ” 

“  Sartin  !  It’s  in  me  big  as  a  woodchuck.” 

“Well,  then;  listen!  You’re  to  take  it  from  me 
and  not  have  any  doubt  about  it :  no  man  goes  to 
hell,  no  man  can  go  to  hell  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
his  heart.  That  prayer  in  a  man’s  heart  would  drown 
out  hell  in  short  order.  It’s  a  prayer  to  extinguish 
hells  on  earth  and  hells  under  the  earth.  Do  you  hear 
me  ?  ” 

“  I  hear  all  right  good  enough.” 

“  But  do  you  believe  me,  and  will  you  hold  by  what 
I  say  ?  ” 

“  It  sounds  sensible  like.  But  is  it  in  the  Prayer 
Book?  ” 

“  It’s  in  a  better  book  than  that.  It’s  in  the  Lamb’s 
Book  of  Life.” 

“  I  ain’t  no  scholard.  I  ain’t  never  read  that  work. 
But,  be  you  agoin’  to  say  the  prayer?  We  may  sink 
any  minute  ” 

“  I’m  not  going  to  say  it  unless  you  say  something 
first  that  I  want  you  to.” 

“  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  say?  Don’t  give  me  no 
tongue  twister  !  ” 

“  This:  I,  Joe  Corkum,  shipwrecked  and  soon  to  sink 
in  the  sea,  believe  with  all  my  soul  that  no  man  can  go 
to  hell  with  the  Lord’s  Praver  in  his  heart.  Can  you  do 
that  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  you  give  it  to  me  slow  like.” 

The  words  were  given  and  repeated  in  sections. 

“  And  what  about  you,  John  ?  ” 

“  I’m  in.  Them’s  my  sentiments.  I  say,  the  idee  of 
goin’  under  don’t  seem  too  bad  now.” 

“  It’s  a  mere  trifle,  John,  compared  with  some  things. 
Now  we’ll  have  the  words.” 

In  imagination  Alward  was  standing  again  where  he 
stood  a  few  hours  back;  he  was  breathing  the  scent  of 
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rose  and  honeysuckle.  Then  he  repeated,  in  a  strong, 
clear  voice,  the  sublime  and  soul-quieting  words : 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  Name. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done, 

In  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses, 

As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
For  ever.  Amen. 

Corkum  had  now  regained  his  nerve.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  they  heard  him  humming  a  hymn  tune.  Eisenhaur 
caught  Alward’s  eye  for  an  instant  and  winked  at  him. 

They  were  constantly  on  the  point  of  sinking,  and  a 
dozen  times  it  seemed  that  the  end  had  come 

“  Tell  you  what  I’d  like,  boys,”  said  Eisenhaur. 
”  When  we  find  ourselves  goin’,  what  d’you  say  if  we  all 
jine  hands  and  go  down  singin’ ?  It’ll  seem  more 
sociable  like.  We’ll  let  Joe  rise  the  tune.” 

This  was  agreed  upon. 

A  little  later  he  said : 

“  Things  has  changed,  Alward,  since  me  and  you  first 
met,  ain’t  they  ?  I  didn’t  give  you  my  hand  then,  but,  by 
the  jumpin’  Judas,  it’s  yourn  now  fur  keeps.  We’re 
real  pardners  now,  all  right  good  enough.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


LORNE  was  early  astir.  He  looked  out  at  the 
weather. 

“Good!  No  boats  out  to-day!  They’ll  soon  be 
meetin’  !  ” 

He  was  busy  preparing  breakfast  when  a  knock  came 
at  the  front  door. 

“  Come  on  in,  David!  ”  he  called.  “  The  door  ain’t 
locked.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Fred  Ramey  entered. 

“  I  thought  you  might  be  going  early  to  the  shanty, 
Mr.  Belsey.  If  you  don’t  object,  I’ll  go  up  with  you  and 
walk  back  with  Amy.  It’s  blowin’  great  guns,  and 
she’ll  mebbe  need  some  help.” 

Fred  had  always  been  fond  of  Amy.  He  tried  to  make 
up  with  her  before  she  went  to  Boston,  but  she  had  not 
responded  satisfactorily.  Perhaps  now  she  might  give 
him  a  chance. 

“  I  ’low  we’ll  be  quite  a  jolly  party,  Fred.  Mr. 
Alward  ’ll  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two.” 

“  I’m  feared  he  won’t  git  here  quite  so  soon  as  that, 
Mr.  Belsey.” 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“  The  Dauntless  went  out  at  three  this  mornin’.  Tish 
and  Till  is  in  a  terrible  way  about  it.  I  ’low  the  weather 
was  different  then,  elst  they  must  have  been  crazy.” 

Lome  dropped  into  a  chair  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  forehead. 

“  That’s  bad  news,  Fred.  It’s  news  that’ll  break 
hearts  this  day.” 

“  I’m  feared  so,  sir.  No  small  craft  wouldn’t  have  a 
ghost  of  a  chance,  and  I  never  did  think  much  of  The 
Dauntless  as  a  craft  for  weather.” 
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There  was  a  full  minute  of  silence.  Then  Lome  said : 

“  Fred,  I’ll  ask  you  now  to  work  in  with  me  on  this 
Don’t  give  a  hint  of  nothin’  wrong  till  we  git  the  women 
home  !  If  hearts  must  break,  let  it  be  by  their  own 
fi resides  I  ’ ’ 

“  Correct,  sir !  I’ll  foller  you.” 

A  moment  later  Pheb  Ramey  and  Gabe  Belsey  shoul¬ 
dered  in,  closely  followed  by  Amos  Fraelick. 

“We  was  wonderin’  if  we  could  do  anything  to  help 
you  home  with  the  women.  They’ll  be  blowed  off  their 
feet.” 

“  No.  Fred’s  goin’  up  with  me.  Us  two  can 
manage.” 

“  It  ain’t  no  sign  of  The  Dauntless  nowhere,”  said 
Pheb.  “  Looks  as  if  she’s  down  a’ready.  It’s  sartin’ 
she’s  either  blowed  off  or  sunk.  She’ll  soon  be 
smothered  in  any  case.  Can’t  understand  John  goin’  out. 
It’s  hard  lines,  Lome.” 

“  We  must  jest  take  ’em  as  they  come,  Pheb.  We 
ain’t  long  for  this  world,  none  of  us.” 

At  the  shanty  the  women  were  ready  and  waiting. 

There  was  a  look  of  disappointment  in  Fan’s  eyes, 
and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  asked : 

“Where’s  David?  I  was  sure  he’d  come  with  you, 
if  not  before  you.  There’s  no  fishing  to-day.” 

“  He’s  terrible  busy  jest  at  the  moment.  Got  a  big 
job  flung  on  to  his  hands  suddint  like.  Something  he 
wasn’t  expectin’.  He’s  not  forgettin’  or  neglectin’ 
you.” 

“  I  know  that,  Dad,  but  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

They  struggled  home  against  the  wind.  Cruel  as  this 
storm  might  be  to  others,  Fred  felt  it  was  doing  him  a 
kindness.  Amy  leaned  hard  against  him.  She  also 
smiled  upon  him.  Her  face  was  considerably  pitted,  but 
she  was  still  a  pretty  girl. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house  Sarah  cried  out  in 
delight : 

“Look,  Fan  !  Look  at  the  front  door  !  ” 

“Yes,  Mother,  I  see.” 

Entering  the  living  room,  Sarah  clapped  her  hands. 
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“Never  seen  nothin’  like  it  in  all  my  born  life! 
It’s  fit  for  a  princess  !  Fan,  ain’t  you  got  nothin’  to 
say  ?  ” 

“  It’s  lovely,  Mother  !  Beautiful!  Wonderful!  But 
Dad,  where  is  David?  What  is  he  doing  that’s  so 
important  ?  ” 

“  Come  up  and  take  a  look  at  your  room!  ’’  said 
Lome,  ignoring  her  questions.” 

Fan  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked  about 
her. 

“  ’Twas  all  David’s  idee,”  said  Lome,  “  he  planned  it 
all  out.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  But,  Dad,  where  is  he?  Tell  me! 
What’s  wrong  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  not.  But  life  and  death  is  both  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty.  The  Dauntless  went  out  at 
three.” 

Fan  walked  to  the  bed  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  it. 

Then  she  got  up  and  went  to  Lome  and  put  her  two 
two  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

“  Dad,  you’re  not  to  think  I’m  losing  him  !  I  can’t 
do  that!  He  joined  his  soul  to  mine  while  I  was  up 
there  in  the  shanty,  and  it  will  take  something  much 
stronger  than  this  storm  to  tear  us  apart.” 

“  Be  you  thinkin’  he’ll  be  with  you  like,  even  if  he’s 
drownded  ?  ” 

Yes,  Dad.  I  know  he  will.  It — it’s  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  Dad,  but  there’s  nothing  bitter  about  it.  It  all 
smells  sweet;  sweet  as  roses  and  honeysuckle.  Oh,  the 
dear  boy  !  ” 

Sarah  had  collapsed  on  the  bed. 

“  It  was  the  very  devil  sent  ’em  out  in  this  weather, 
so  it  was  !  ”  she  moaned. 

“No,  Mother!  It  was  .  .  .  God.  He  knew  1 
wasn’t  worthy  of  David  yet.  But  I  will  be,  by  the  time 
I  meet  him  again.” 

Don’t  talk  sich  rot,  Fan  !  Keep  your  sense,  even  if 
you  lose  everything  else  !  It  was  some  devilish  madness 
sent  ’em  out.  Now  everything  is  ruined.  We  migfht  as 
well  all  be  dead.” 
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“  Mother,  let’s  go  over  to  those  poor  creatures,  Tish 
and  Till !  They’ll  be  needing  us.” 

They  found  the  two  women  and  their  children  huddled 
together  in  the  Eisenhaur  kitchen.  The  women  sat 
facing  each  other,  looking  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
sea.  The  older  children  were  crying  quietly.  The 
younger  ones  were  munching  toast  and  flicking  crumbs 
at  each  other. 

Sarah  beckoned  the  children  into  the  living-room. 
Fan  kissed  each  of  the  sorrowful  women  and  sat  between 
them,  holding  their  hands. 

The  gale  was  now  at  its  height.  The  house  trembled 
at  the  mighty  gusts  which  smote  it.  Black  Point  was 
all  a  smother  of  spray  and  foam.  The  air  was  a 
pandemonium  of  howling  demons. 

“  Is  there  any  hope,  dears?  ”  asked  Fan. 

Tish  shook  her  head. 

“  It’s  all  over  with  ’em,  long  afore  this  !  Nothin’  kin 
live  out  there.  Tell  me,  Fan  !  Be  there  any  sich  pusson 
as  a  good  Almighty?  ” 

“  Yes,  Tish.  And  He’ll  be  good  to  them.  He’ll 
make  death  easy  and  quiet  for  them.  Come  now,  you 
must  eat  something!  ” 

She  persuaded  them  to  take  a  little  food.  Then  she 
and  Sarah  went  home  for  breakfast. 

The  hours  dragged  slowly  by.  Fan’s  face  grew 
pinched  and  haggard.  Before  the  night  set  in  she  looked 
ten  years  older  than  she  did  in  the  morning.  As  yet  she 
had  not  shed  a  tear. 

“  It’ll  kill  her,  Lome,  I  know  it  will.  It’s  death  in 
her  face.  Death!  Her  dear  heart’s  broke.” 

“  Mebbe  ’twould  be  as  well,  Sarah,  if  the  Lord  took 
her  now.  It  won’t  be  much  to  live  for  after  this.” 

“  Is  there  a  dog’s  chance  for  ’em,  Lome  ?  ” 

“  You  know  they  ain’t,  Sarah.  We  may  as  well  face 
it  first  as  last.  But  David  was  real  happy  here  last 
night.  I  like  to  think  he  was  here  and  happy  for  his 
last  night.  We  was  all  happy  together.  A  fine  man  was 
David.” 

Fan  came  down  from  her  room  and  put  a  lighted  lamp 
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in  the  window.  Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
roses.  She  bent  over  the  big  bowl  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Presently  she  saw  something  flashing  at  the  heart 
of  a  beauty  rose.  As  she  drew  it  forth  she  gave  a  cry. 
It  was  a  ring  set  with  three  lovely  rubies.  Attached  to 
it  was  a  tiny  card  with  the  words:  “  For  my  rose  of 
Ironbound.” 

Then  the  tears  came — a  blessed  saving  shower  of 
them.  She  placed  the  ring  on  her  engagement  finger 
and  held  it  to  her  lips.  For  a  while  she  shook  convul¬ 
sively.  Then  she  turned  and  flung  herself  into  Lome’s 
arms. 

Lome  crooned  over  her  as  he  had  done  in  her 
infancy.  While  he  was  holding  her  in  his  arms,  Miss 
Charlie  arrived. 

Fan  rose  and  embraced  her. 

“  His  way  is  in  the  sea,  my  dear,  and  His  paths  in 
the  great  waters.” 

***** 

Not  for  many  a  long  year  had  the  Cove  been  plunged 
into  such  deep  mourning.  The  tenderest  sympathy  of 
all  was  for  Fan.  Hers  they  counted  the  most  tragic 
loss.  She  was  worse  than  widowed.  The  other  women 
had  children  growing  up  about  them  to  engage  their 
interests  and  presently  to  share  with  them  the  burdens  of 
existence.  They  were  as  trees,  thunder-riven,  indeed, 
but  yet  with  living  roots  left  in  the  soil,  and  blessed 
with  budding  branches.  Fan  was  left  stripped  and 
bare. 

They  thought  of  Alward  as  the  victim  of  a  cruel  fate. 
He  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  love.  It  was  only  his 
devotion  to  Fan  that  kept  him  at  the  Cove  during  these 
last  weeks.  Now  it  had  sent  him  to  his  grave. 

Fortunately,  Alward  had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  acting  entirely  upon  his  own  impulses.  He 
let  it  be  known  that  he  had  not  made  love  to  Fan  until 
after  she  went  to  the  shanty.  He  had  told  how  Fan  and 
Lome  tried  to  drive  him  away. 

“  She  won’t  have  his  blood  on  her  hands  same  as  if 
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she  tried  to  hold  him  here,”  said  Amanda  Fraelick; 
“  but,  all  the  same,  his  love  of  her  cost  him  his  life.” 

His  love  zvas  his  life,”  replied  Miss  Charlie.  “  I 
know.  I’m  sure  he  never  had  a  single  regret  for  stayin’ 
here,  not  even  when  he  was  a  goin’  down.  He’d  go 
feelin’  glad  and  proud.  And  Fan  ain’t  stripped  so  bare 
as  you  think,  nuther.  She’s  got  big  consolations.” 

Truly  Miss  Charlie  knew  whereof  she  spoke.  It  was 
only  the  evening  before  that  she  sat  with  Fan  by  her 
open  window.  Fan  was  showing  her  the  ring  he  left  for 
her  among  the  roses,  the  ring  with  the  three  rubies  in  it. 

“  See,  Miss  Charlie,  how  full  of  life  they  are!  Look 
how  they  glow  with  deep  rich  colour !  Each  one  stands 
for  something.  Each  one  has  its  meaning. 

“  Now  that’s  for  Memory! 

“  I’m  rich  in  memories,  dear.  He  left  me  a  fortune  in 
them.  He  didn’t  know,  he  couldn’t  know,  how  big  a 
fortune  it  would  turn  out  to  be.  It  will  last  my  lifetime. 
I  can’t  ever  spend  it  all.  Memories,  Miss  Charlie, 
going  back  to  the  moment  when  I  first  met  him  at  Red 
Head  pier  !  I  loved  him  that  day.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I 
tried  to  persuade  myself  it  was  a  foolish  and  dangerous 
thing  to  do;  but  I  just  kept  on  loving  him.  Love  at  first 
sight,  dear,  isn’t  always  unwarranted.  Sometimes  just 
one  view,  the  first  one,  reveals  enough  to  justify  you. 
It’s  like  this:  you  come  suddenly  upon  a  great  and 
beautiful  spread  of  scenery;  you  fall  in  love  with  it  at 
once.  And  you  know  you  will  always  be  loving  it.  You 
want  to  see  it  again  and  again,  under  various  lights  and 
at  different  seasons.  You  will  be  ever  discovering  new 
charms  and  always  loving  it  more  and  more. 

“  It  was  that  way  with  my  love  for  David.  I  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  he  was  built  on  a  noble  plan.  He 
was  strong  and  tender  and  fearless  and  chivalrous.  As 
time  went  by  I  learned  that  his  heart  was  a  well  of  love 
and  his  soul  a  home  of  truth.  He  would  have  taken  me, 
dear,  even  if  my  face  had  been  ruined.  Can  I  forget  ? 

“  And  thatVfor  Faith:  that  middle  ruby. 

“  It’s  for  the  faith  that  defies  what  death  can  do  and 
trusts  what  God  will  do.  I  have  had  to  hold  it  close 
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against  my  heart  to  keep  my  faith  alive.  The  silence  is 
so  hard  to  bear.  But  the  ruby  does  its  work.  It  tells 
me  David  isn’t  dead.  If  he  died,  he  died  to  live.  The 
ruby  couldn’t  keep  on  burning  like  this  if  David  had 
been  blotted  out  of  existence. 

“  And  that’s  for  Hope  ! 

“  It  says  we  shall  meet  again.  Love  will  find  its  own. 
It  won’t  take  us  long  to  find  one  another — David  and 
me.  We  shall  both  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love.  True  hearts  will  love  when 
all  the  seas  run  dry.  The  love  we  have  in  our  hearts, 
Miss  Charlie,  to  me  that  is  the  great  argument  for  the 
other  #life. 

“  So  you  see  how  rich  I  am.  I’m  not  an  object  of 

pity-” 

She  put  the  ring  to  her  lips  and  kissed  each  separate 
stone. 

The  tears  were  stealing  softly  down  Miss  Charlie’s 
face. 

Presently  she  gently  repeated  the  words:  “  Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  the  Lord  your  God  !  ” 
And  then  continued:  “  All  winter  long,  dear,  I  read  the 
pain  of  his  love  in  his  face.  He  was  fair  eatin’  his 
heart  out.  After  that  I  saw  his  other  look — when  his 
love  became  his  joy.  He  was  jest  like  a  bird  singin’  on 
a  bough.  Once  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  waitin’ 
bravely.  He  tossed  his  head  and  laughed.  He  said  he 
could  wait  for  ever,  knowin’  everything  was  right 
between  him  and  you.” 

Fan  lifted  her  face  and  her  sensitive  lips  trembled  as 
she  said : 

“  There  can’t  have  been  many  with  our  experience. 
For  months  we  met  each  other  daily,  in  love  with  each 
other  all  the  time,  and  yet  I  never  so  much  as  felt  the 
touch  of  his  hand  but  once.  I  was  engaged  to  marry 
him  without  having  known  a  caress.  I  sit  here  wearing 
his  ring.  .  .  . 

“  If  there’s  one  thing  I  find  harder  than  another  to 
bear,  it’s  that  I  haven’t  the  right  to  his  name.” 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


CARMICHAEL  abandoned  his  projected  honeymoon 
and  hastened  home.  Never  had  be  been  so  sorely 
needed  at  the  Cove  as  now.  Estelle  realized  this  at 
once  and  urged  immediate  return.  'Perhaps  she,  too, 
might  find  some  special  work  awaiting  her. 

Fan  was  at  The  Gables  to  welcome  them.  As  yet 
she  knew  nothing  of  Carmichael’s  love  story  beyond  the 
reported  fact  that  it  was  an  old  romance  now  brought 
to  a  belated  consummation. 

She  went  forward  to  meet  the  carriage  as  it  drew  up. 
She  got  a  good  look  at  Estelle.  The  face  was  like  a 
lustrous  pearl,  its  whiteness  tinged  by  a  delicate  pink. 
The  eyes  were  dark  brown.  Her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
were  jet  black.  Her  head  was  a  mass  of  close,  snow- 
white  ringlets. 

Carmichael  leaped  from  the  carriage  and  gave  Estelle 
his  hand.  Then  he  stood  aside.  She  lifted  her  eyes  and 
looked  straight  into  those  of  Fan.  Without  a  word  the 
two  women  embraced. 

Silently  Carmichael  led  the  horses  away  to  the  stable. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  two  women  in  his  wife’s 
room. 

“  Look  here,  Angus,”  said  Estelle,  “  this  is  David’s 
ring.” 

He  took  Fan’s  hand  and  bent  over  it.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  no  words  would  come.  He  shuddered,  and 
presently  the  tears  were  dropping  from  his  chin  and 
falling  on  the  ring. 

At  length  he  faltered  : 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Fan;  I  really 
don’t.  It  beats  me.” 
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“  It’s  not  necessary  you  should  say  anything,  Mr. 
Carmichael.  Your  life  here  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  speaking.  I’m  listening  to  that.” 

He  turned  and  left  the  room. 

“  He  and  David  loved  each  other,”  said  Estelle. 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Carmichael,  I  know.” 

“  You’re  to  call  me  Estelle,  if  you  please,  Fan.  I 
want  it.  We’re  to  be  close  friends.  Dearie,  I  know 
what  suffering  and  sorrow  mean :  suffering  and  sorrow 
and  shame  and  loss  and  love.  It’s  a  heart  that  has 
known  wounding  and  healing  that  I  bring  to  you.  I’ve 
had  things  far,  far  heavier  to  bear  than  death.” 

“  Shame?  Did  you  say  shame?  ” 

“  Yes,  disgrace  and  shame.  Not  as  the  result  of  my 
own  actions,  but  those  of  one  to  whom  I  owed  my 
life.  He  died  in  prison.  For  the  last  ten  years  I’ve 
been  working  to  repay  the  people  he  defrauded.  When 
I  married  Angus  I  believed  my  father  to  be  an  honest 
business  man.  An  hour  after  we  were  married  he  was 
arrested.” 

“  I — I  don’t  understand.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  you 
say.  But  you’ve  been  married  less  than  a  week.” 

“  We  were  married  ten  years  ago — a  swift  love  match. 
I  left  Angus  two  hours  after  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  performed.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  have  him  involved 
in  the  disgrace.  I  left  a  letter  explaining  the  situation 
and  begging  him  to  divorce  me.  It  was  eight  years 
before  I  saw  him  again.  Eight  terrible  fighting  years  ! 
But  great  years,  as  well !  I  saw  my  father  a  changed 
man;  a  humble  penitent;  a  trustful  disciple  of  Our  Lord. 
I  saw  him  die  in  peace.  Toward  the  last  he  found  relief 
even  from  the  anguish  he  had  suffered  on  my  account. 
He  found  it  possible  to  think  of  my  life  and  work 
with  some  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure.  He  was  able 
to  believe  that  I  was  finding  the  deepest  satisfaction  a 
human  being  can  know,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  one’s 
duty  and  squaring  oneself  with  Conscience. 

“  Fan,  dear !  A  broken  heart  may  deprive  us  of  a 
heaven  on  earth;  but  an  outraged  conscience  plunges  us 
into  a  hell  on  earth.  I  fought  for  ten  years  to  keep 
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myself  out  of  that  hell.  You  see  how  white  my  hair  is  ! 
I’m  only  thirty-two  ! 

“Oh  that  terrible  struggle!  The  struggle  of  love 
against  conscience  !  To  let  love  go  seemed  like  forfeit¬ 
ing  my  life;  to  let  conscience  go  was  to  lose  my  soul.  At 
any  moment  during  those  years  death  would  have  been 
welcome.  I  would  have  hailed  it  as  a  good,  kind  friend. 
You  haven’t  loved  David  more  than  I  loved  Angus, 
remember  ! 

If  you  are  separated  from  your  love,  it  is  by  an  act 
of  God.  There  can  be  no  resentment.  I  was  separated 
from  my  love  by  an  act,  a  wrongful  act  of  man.” 

Fan’s  tears  were  flowing  fast. 

“  Did  you  have  no  hope  of  a  reunion  with  Mr. 
Carmichael  during  all  those  years?  ” 

“  None  whatever  !  I  believed  it  would  take  me  a  life¬ 
time  to  pay  the  debts.  But  the  unexpected  happened. 
Providence  smiled  upon  me.  In  one  year  I  earned  five 
thousand  dollars  by  my  pen.  Such  a  possibility  had  been 
beyond  my  wildest  dreams.  No,  I  never  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  stand  before  him  and  say :  ‘  The  slate 
is  clean;  if  you  still  love  me  I  can  come  to  you  !  ’  ” 

Fan  looked  up  into  the  pure  face  long  and  earnestly. 

“  Estelle,  was  all  that  sacrifice  necessary?  You  owed 
nothing  to  those  people  who  lost  their  money.  I  can’t 
see  that  you  were  at  all  responsible  to  them  legally  or 
morally.  They  deserved  to  lose.  They  were  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  They  took  their  risks  with 
open  eyes,  hoping  luck  would  transfer  money  from 
another  pocket  to  theirs.  Probably  the  most  of  them 
were  rogues  themselves.” 

“  It  was  not  for  their  salces  I  did  it,  Fan.  I  was  not 
their  debtor,  but  I  was  my  father’s  daughter.  Up  to  the 
limit  of  my  power  it  was  my  duty  to  discharge  his 
obligations.” 

“  But  you  were  also  your  husband’s  wife.  You  had 
sworn  to  cleave  only  and  solely  to  him.” 

“  My  marriage  vows  were  taken  in  ignorance  of  my 
real  position.  Before  the  bar  of  truth  and  justice  I 
regarded  them  as  null  and  void.  To  fulfil  them  would 
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be  essentially  fraudulent.  I  had  claimed  to  give  myself 
to  Angus  as  a  woman  bearing  an  honourable  name. 
But  it  was  a  name  already  disgraced.  At  the  moment 
of  my  marriage  I  was  a  felon’s  daughter.” 

“  But  your  husband’s  love  could  bear  all  that.  I 
think  you  should  have  given  him  a  chance.  No  doubt 
he  would  gladly  have  paid  the  debts.  He’s  a  wealthy 
man  .  .  .  and  he  worships  you.” 

“  Yes,  he  would  have  paid  the  debts,  though  I  had  no 
right  to  think  so  at  the  time.  Remember,  I  had  only 
known  him  a  few  days.  I  was  comparatively  a  stranger 
to  him.  But,  in  any  case,  I  could  not  have  consented  to 
it.  Don’t  you  see  how  I  would  have  been  defrauding 
him  ?  ”  * 

“  Disappointing  him,  perhaps,  but  not  defrauding  him. 
It  seems  to  me  like  this.  A  woman  may  marry  a  man 
believing  herself  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  an  hour 
later  discover  that  she  is  the  victim  of  a  terrible  disease. 
Should  she  leave  her  husband  on  that  account  ?  Should 
she  hide  herself  away  in  some  remote  sanatorium  and 
refuse  to  live  with  him  or  even  to  see  him  until  she  can 
show  a  clean  bill  of  health?  ” 

Estelle  gently  stroked  Fan’s  hand,  the  hand  with  the 
ring  on  it.  A  smile  flitted  over  her  face. 

“  The  cases  aren’t  quite  parallel.  Disease  is  no  dis¬ 
grace.  But  how  could  I  bring'  myself  to  blight  his 
bright  young  life  in  such  a  hideous  fashion  as  I  should 
have  done  by  living  with  him  ?  My  honour  was  at  stake. 
Love  owes  a  debt  of  honour,  as  honour  owes  a  debt 
to  love.  There  are  times  when  love  must  speak  in  the 
severest  terms  of  honour.  There  are  times  when  honour 
must  speak  in  the  tenderest  terms  of  love.  I  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  the  one  course ;  your  David  Alward  was  impelled 
to  the  other.” 

Fan  shuddered  and  drooped  her  head.  Estelle  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  When  you  went  to  the  shanty  he  was  not  committed 
to  you  in  any  way.  But  he  loved  you.  He  wanted  you 
for  his  wife.  That  was  a  fact,  though  a  secret  fact  of 
his  life.  You  were  going  into  danger.  It  looked  as 
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though  you  were  doomed  at  least  to  disfigurement. 
Caution,  discretion  if  you  please,  might  have  counselled 
that  he  should  withhold  his  declaration  of  love  till 
your  trial  was  over  and  its  consequences  brought  to 
view.  But  his  honour  demanded  that  he  should  speak 
forthwith,  telling  you  he  loved  you  and  asking  your 
promise  to  become  his  wife.  He  and  I  were  both  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  sense  of  honour,  he  toward  love,  and  I  away 
from  it.” 

Fan  buried  her  face  in  Estelle’s  lap. 

”  And  what  did  you  do,  Fan?  You  tried  to  thwart 
him.  You  attempted  to  conceal  your  love.  You  under¬ 
took  to  drive  him  away  from  the  Cove.  You  were  doing 
essentially  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  I  did.  And — you 
know  how  hard  it  was.” 

Fan  lifted  her  head. 

Estelle,  I  thought  I  should  die  before  I  finished  that 
note  to  him.  It  was  written  in  heart’s  blood.  But  you! 
You  must  have  died  daily  for  long,  long  years.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  what  I  did.  But  I  learned  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  life  in  death,  even  as  there  is  death  in 
life.  ‘  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  !  ’ 
The  law  of  the  harvest  holds  to-day  as  it  did  on  the  Gali¬ 
lean  hillsides  trodden  by  the  Great  Teacher  in  the  days 
of  old.  The  furrow  which  receives  the  grain  may  look 
cold  and  dark  and  lonely,  but  it  is  the  womb  of  life.  I 
had  my  grain  of  wheat.  I  could  do  one  of  two  things 
with  it;  I  could  eat  it  or  plant  it.  I  planted  it,  and  lo  ! 
my  harvest !  A  hundredfold  !  ” 

For  a  while  they  clung  to  each  other.  At  length  Fan 
said : 

“  Estelle,  it  must  be  terrible  for  you  to  tear  open  your 
old  wounds  in  this  way  and  make  them  bleed  again.  Why 
have  you  done  it?  To  comfort  and  strengthen  me? 
I’m  not  worthy  of  it.” 

“  Believe  me,  Fan,  I  do  want  to  help  you,  though  I  see 
clearly  that  you  could  bear  your  trial  without  any  human 
aid.  But  I  had  another  reason  for  telling  you  my  story. 
I’ve  had  no  mother  and  no  sister  to  whom  I  could  speak. 
Not  a  woman’s  heart  in  all  the  world  that  I  could  con- 
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fide  in.  Can  you  guess  what  that  means?  Kiss  me, 
Fan!  ” 

Carmichael  awaited  them  in  the  Den.  They  entered, 
each  with  an  arm  around  the  other.  He  looked  up  and 
smiled. 

“  I’ve  told  her  our  story,  Angus.  I — I  couldn’t  help 
it.  Do  you  mind  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I’m  very  glad.  You’ll  help  each 
other.” 

“  We’re  sworn  friends  already,”  said  Estelle. 

The  Carmichaels  settled  quietly  into  their  home  life. 
Estelle  was  charmed  with  the  scenery  of  the  Cove  and 
the  quaint  ways  of  the  people.  They  received  her  with 
simple  kindliness  touched  by  deference.  The  sorrowing 
women  loved  her  from  the  first.  They  declared  she  was 
like  an  own  sister.  The  settlement  had  already  resumed 
its  accustomed  routine,  although  men  still  spoke  with 
lowered  voices.  The  person  who  appeared  most  broken 
by  the  tragedy  was  Lome  Belsey.  He  was  bearing  Fan 
on  his  heart  as  well  as  his  own  personal  bereavement. 
His  was  also  the  burden  of  Sarah’s  avowed  atheism. 

“  It’s  all  a  devil’s  work!  ”  she  said.  “  And  no  God 
A’mighty  in  it !  ” 

The  one  individual  in  the  community  who  refused  to 
give  up  hope  was  daft  old  Lucy  Tomblin.  Morning 
after  morning  she  made  the  rounds  of  the  three  stricken 
households  with  the  inquiry  : 

“  Hear  anything  from  The  Dauntless  ?  ” 

When  the  answer  had  been  given  she  asked  her  other 
question : 

“  See  anything  of  my  Alice  ?  ” 

When  that  also  had  been  answered  she  would  shake 
her  head  and  say  : 

“  I  hope  none  of  ’em  won’t  come  home  in  the  night 
and  have  to  bang  at  the  doors  to  git  in.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FOUR  weeks  passed,  and  then  Lome  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  his  brother  Jim  in  Halifax. 

“  Barque  Jan  Jorgensen  arrived  Falmouth  reports 
having  on  board  three  fishermen  from  Belsey’s  Cove. 
Alward,  Eisenhaur,  Corkum.” 

A  few  hours  later  there  was  a  cable  for  Fan 
“  All  safe  and  well.  Much  love.  David.” 

Then,  in  three  days,  a  message  from  London. 

Arrive  Halifax  fortnight.  Ivernia.” 

Within  forty-eight  hours  the  roses  were  blooming  in 
Fan’s  cheeks  as  brilliantly  as  ever.  Sarah’s  atheism  fled 
before  a  burst  of  devout  thanksgiving.  Till  Corkum 
regained  her  wonted  exuberance. 

“  I  ’low  I  was  in  front  of  anybody  at  the  Cove  in 
gettin’  a  kiss  from  your  man.  But  you  ain’t  got  no  cause 
to  be  afeard.  Joe’ll  be  good  enough  for  me  after  this.” 

Lorne  and  Fan  were  at  the  wharf  in  Halifax  to  meet 
the  ship.  They  had  horses  and  carriages  in  readiness  to 
start  immediately  for  the  Cove.  It  was  a  fifty-mile  drive. 
They  would  change  horses  at  South  Bay. 

A  dense  throng  awaited  the  landing  of  the  passengers, 
the  usual  crowd  being  augmented  by  a  multitude  of 
people  drawn  by  eagerness  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  rescued 
fishermen.  The  newspapers  had  exploited  the  story,  daily 
freshening  and  sharpening  the  interest  of  their  readers 
with  incidents  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  one 
or  another  of  the  principals  in  the  event.  Learning  that 
one  of  the  missing  men  was  the  former  schoolmaster  of 
Belsey’s  Cove — he  of  electioneering  fame — they  scented 
a  romance.  Special  representatives  were  despatched  to 
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the  Cove  who  soon  gathered  the  known  facts  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  the  local  views  and  sentiments  regarding  them. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries,  supplemented  by  the  later 
and  thrilling  news  from  overseas,  appeared  in  a  series  of 
sensational  paragraphs  which  wrought  up  the  public 
interest  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement. 

As  Alward  stepped  from  the  gangway  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  reporters. 

“  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,”  he  said  as  he  bored  his 
way  through  the  circle  and  made  for  Lome  Belsey.  He 
had  seen  Lome  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  Lome  had 
been  waving  his  hands  and  indicating  by  gestures  that 
Someone  was  waiting  at  the  head  of  the  wharf.  That 
Someone  he  soon  perceived  to  be  a  woman  standing  in 
a  carriage  and  excitedly  waving  a  handkerchief. 

The  reporters  were  after  him  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  but 
again  he  eluded  them.  There  was  a  handclasp  and  a 
word  from  Lome  who  briefly  introduced  his  brother  Jim. 

“  Skedaddle  !”  said  Jim.  “  We’ll  cover  your  retreat. 
You’ve  got  a  fast  horse  there.  Git  away  with  you  !  ” 

He  shouldered  his  way  through  the  crowd.  Many  a 
hand  went  out  in  an  effort  to  detain  him,  but  it  was  like 
trying  to  stop  a  locomotive.  “  There  he  goes,”  they 
shouted,  as  the  crowd  rushed  after  him.  A  number  of 
persons  raised  a  cheer.  He  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing, 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  cleave  his  passage  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  carriage. 

“  Which  way,  Fan?”  he  asked  as  he  leaped  in  beside 
her. 

“  Straight  ahead  and  the  third  turn  to  the  left.” 

He  drove  furiously.  She  clung  to  his  arm,  pressing 
it  and  repeating  his  name  again  and  again.  “  My 
David”  It  seemed  to  her  she  could  go  on  saying  those 
two  words  forever.  He  thought  he  should  never  tire  of 
hearing  her  say  them. 

When  well  out  on  the  country  road  and  assured  of 
privacy,  he  stopped  the  horse. 

Presently,  it  seemed  to  him  but  the  fraction  of  a 
minute,  she  was  struggling  against  him. 

“  Leave  a  little  breath  in  me,  please!”  she  gasped. 
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“  I  want  to  live  a  little  longer.  Th-th -there  \  Oh  you 
mighty  lover  !  But  the  mighty  should  be  merciful.” 

‘  Have  I  hurt  you,  Fan?” 

Her  eyes  enveloped  him  with  rainbows. 

Don’t  be  silly,  David!  Whoever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ?” 

“  Well  then,  Here  ! 

“  Wait !  I  hear  them  coming.” 

“Impossible!  They  can’t  get  here  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour.”  But  there  they  were  coming  on  in 
full  sight. 

“  Their  horse  must  be  a  goer,”  he  said,  as  he  gathered 
up  the  lines.  “  They  couldn’t  get  away  as  quickly  as  we 
did,  and  we  travelled  fast.  I  counted  on  a  good  twenty 
minutes  here.” 

Time  flies,  David  .  .  .  under  certain  circumstances.” 

“  I  say  we  haven’t  been  here  two  minutes,”  he  con¬ 
tested  hotly.  “  You  know  we  haven’t,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  dear.  But  you  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  look  much  older  than  when  you  stopped  the 
horse.” 

“  I’m  feeling  years  younger,  Sweetheart.  Quite 
juvenile,  in  fact.  I’ve  got  a  lot  to  learn.” 

“  You’ve  got  a  lot  to  learn  about  how  to  drive  over 
roads  like  this.  You’re  getting  me  all  over  mud.  Can’t 
you  see  where  you’re  going?” 

“  Can’t  see  a  blessed  bit  of  the  road,  Fan,  and  don’t 
want  to.  I  know  we’re  bound  for  Belsey’s  Cove  and 
that  there  are  two  of  us  on  the  way.  That’s  enough  for 
me.” 

Fan  realised  how  averse  men  are  to  speak  of  their 
struggles  and  sufferings,  especially  when  they  have  been 
plucked  by  a  miracle  from  the  throat  of  death. 

She  respected  this  feeling,  yet  she  was  eager  to  hear 
the  story  of  the  rescue.  He  realised  how  it  was  with 
her. 

“  Tell  me  what  happened  David!” 

“  Not  much  to  tell.  We  were  wrecked  within  an  hour 
and  rescued  some  time  early  in  the  forenoon.” 

“  It  was  a  terrible  storm.  Did  you  ever  lose  hope  ?” 
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“  For  an  hour  or  so  we  had  no  hope.” 

”  Did  death  seem  very  terrible  to  you?” 

”  No.  That  was  warded  off  by  our  work  and  excite¬ 
ment.  My  job  was  bailing,  topped  off  by  a  turn  at  swim¬ 
ming.  I’ve  been  doing  the  one  thing  or  the  other  in  my 
sleep  ever  since.  If  you  have  to  work  hard  up  to  the 
last  second,  you  escape  the  terror  of  death.  You  may 
even  get  so  tired  that  you  welcome  it  as  rest  and  relief. 
After  we  sighted  The  Jan  we  had  the  high  excitement  of 
a  race  against  death.  We  just  beat  it  by  a  hair.  In  my 
own  case  the  contest  was  not  without  its  joyous  thrill, 
for  I  seemed  to  hear  you  cheering  me  on.  1  was  uplifted 
by  the  knowledge  that  you  loved  me.  It  put  me  on 
excellent  terms  with  myself.  I  felt  that  in  winning  your 
love  my  life,  up  till  then,  had  been  crowned  with  brilliant 
success.  I  was  taking  with  me  laurels  that  could  never 
fade. 

“  There  was  one  moment  of  self-pity  on  reflecting  that 
I  had  never  received  love  directly  from  your  lips,  but  it 
passed  as  I  remembered  how  gloriously  you  had  poured 
out  love  to  me  from  your  soul. 

“  And  there  was  a  moment  of  anger  and  disgust  with 
myself  when  it  appeared  that  I  was  to  be  beaten  just  at  the 
winning  post.  My  strength  failed  at  the  last.  I  was  too 
tired  to  fasten  the  line  around  me.  Fortunately,  the  sea 
tumbled  me  about  so  that  the  line  made  a  half-hitch  with¬ 
out  my  help.” 

She  clutched  his  arm  convulsively.  “  David  !  David  !” 

They  drove  along  in  silence  for  a  time.  Then  she  sud¬ 
denly  lifted  her  head  and  said : 

“  But  neither  John  nor  Joe  can  swim  !  How  did  they 
manage  ?” 

“  Well,  you  see,  somebody  had  to  be  the  last  to  leave 
the  boat.  The  Dauntless  seemed  not  to  care  for  my 
company  after  the  others  had  left.” 

“  David!  My  David!” 

“  I  must  tell  you,  Fan,  that  John  was  a  brick  all 
through.  He’s  a  whole  man  and  a  white  one.  A  strange 
creature  !  Torn  by  childish  terrors  of  ghosts  and  phan¬ 
tom  ships,  afraid  of  his  own  shadow  or  of  a  rustling  leaf 
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when  in  his  superstitious  moods,  but  bold  as  a  lion  in 
the  face  of  real  danger.  He  showed  no  fear  of  death 
and  he  wanted  to  be  last  to  leave  the  boat.  He  battled 
bravely  and  cheerfully  to  the  end.  He  would  have  made 
a  decent  chap  to  go  on  the  other  journey  with.” 

‘  And  what  about  Joe?” 

“  He  was  a  bit  jumpy  for  a  little  while.  Developed 
nerves.  But  he  soon  settled  down.  At  one  time  I  even 
heard  him  humming  the  tune  of  his  favourite  hymn.” 

They  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
then  the  strain  was  relieved  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  they  were  being  uproariously 
welcomed  at  the  Cove. 

Lome  Belsey’s  house  was  crowded  that  evening.  An 
almost  equal  number  of  neighbours  packed  themselves 
into  John  Eisenhaur’s. 

John  was  giving  his  version  of  what  had  happened. 

“  We’d  been  wrecked  about  an  hour  when  we  sighted 
The  Jan.  She  was  hove-to  under  bare  poles  about  two 
mile  off.  She  couldn’t  do  nothin’  fur  us.  No  more 
chance  uv  puttin’  off  a  boat  than  uv  goin’  fur  a  skate  in — 
I  mean  on  the  Equator.  The  sea  was  jest  a  hell  of 
rollin’,  tumblin’  mountains.  We  didn’t  really  have  no 
hope  of  gittin’  to  her,  but  the  sight  of  her  put  us  at  it 
stiff.  We  cut  away  our  anchor  and  floatin’  spars  and 
steered  her  with  the  oars. 

“  It  was  Alward’s  bailin’  kept  us  afloat.  I  say,  boys, 
if  you  ever  want  a  man  to  bail  for  you,  send  for  him  ! 
He’s  a  four  horse-power  suction  pump,  and  ninety-nine 
to  the  second.  He  jest  kept  the  water  pourin’  out  over 
the  side  of  the  whaler  like  the  river  over  the  dam  at 
Hebdon’s  Bridge  in  freshet  time. 

“  When  he’d  been  at  it  half  an  hour  I  wanted  him  to 
swap  places  with  me.  He  might  as  well  git  drownded 
as  kill  himself. 

“  £  You  mind  your  own  blamed  business  !  ’  he  sez, 
‘  and  no  playin’  Sam  !  We’ve  got  to  make  that  ship. 
I’m  keepin’  my  eye  onto  you.’ 

“  He’d  been  at  it  nigh  an  hour  and  we  was  still  a  mile 
from  The  Jan,  when  a  sea  struck  him  and  drove  him  head 
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smash  agin  the  locker.  He  was  up  in  a  second,  grinnin’ 
through  the  blood  that  was  streamin’  down  his  face.  He 
seized  the  bailer  and  at  it  agin.  Me  and  Joe  was  nigh 
fagged  out  with  tryin’  to  keep  her  goin’  in  them 
wallopin’  seas.  ‘  Hooray  for  breakfast !  ’  sez  Alward. 

‘  I  can  smell  the  coffee  and  stew  aboard  that  craft.’ 

“  He  worked  like  a  demon  and  he  looked  like  a  pirate. 
I  thought  he  must  be  bleedin’  to  death,  but  he  never 
stopped  bailin’  till  we  reached  The  Jan.  I  ’lowed  it  was 

goin’  to  be  a  case  of  ‘  So  near  and  yet  so  fur.’  The 
'auntless  was  practically  under  water  the  last  five 
minutes. 

“  They  flung  a  line. 

“  ‘  Up  you  go,  Joe  !  ’  sez  Alward. 

“  When  the  line  come  back  he  sez : 

“‘You  next,  John!  You’ve  got  a  wife  and 

children.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  sez,  ‘  but  you’re  due  to  have  a  wife  and 
ain’t  had  her  yit.  It’s  your  turn.’ 

“  ‘  You  git  to  hell  out  of  this,’  sez  he,  ‘  or  I’ll  smash 
you.’  ” 

“  I  ’low  he  never  said  no  sich  word,”  put  in  Joe. 
“  I  never  heerd  nothin’  like  that  out  of  him  all 
summer.” 

“  Mounted  to  the  same  thing.  Anyhow  the  boat 
sunk  then,  and  I  grabbed  the  line 

“  While  they  was  gittin’  me  aboard  a  brute  of  a  sea 
ketched  him  and  run  him  a  good  fifty  yards  away.  Then 
another  one  brung  him  back.  They  hove  the  line,  but 
it  didn’t  go  nowheres  a’near  him.  Five  times  the  seas 
swept  him  away  and  washed  him  back.  Gawd  !  I  don't 
never  want  to  see  nothin’  like  that  no  more  !  ” 

John  paused  and  lit  his  pipe.  Then,  thrusting  his 
hand  up  through  his  whiskers,  he  continued : 

“  When  they  hove  the  line  for  the  fifth  time,  he  got 
it,  or  ruther,  it  got  him.  Never  seen  nothin’  like  that 
in  all  my  born  life  !  He  could  jest  manage  to  keep 
afloat,  and  couldn’t  spare  no  movements  to  put  the  line 
about  him.  Then  a  big  sea  struck  him  and  rolled  him 
over  and  over.  That  finished  him.  We  could  see  he 
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was  dead  to  the  world.  Down  he  went.  Cripes  !  That 
sight  was  a  sickener  !  ” 

John  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  coughed.  He 
looked  appealingly  to  Joe.  Joe’s  left  eyelid  flopped 
down  and  his  head  turtled  up. 

“  I  ’low  it  was,  John.  Yes,  I  ’low  it  was.” 

After  a  moment’s  silence  Pheb  Ramey  broke  in : 

“  If  he  went  down  like  that,  how  is  it  he’s  here  ?  ” 

“  By  a  miracle.  As  the  sea  rolled  him  over  and  over 
it  rolled  the  line  with  him.  The  line  fastened  itself  about 
him  in  the  loveliest  knot  you  ever  seen.  The  Jan  fellers 
didn’t  know  they  had  him  till  they  felt  the  jerk  on  the 
line.  Then  they  hauled  him  aboard.  There  wasn’t  no 
blood  on  his  face.  The  seas  had  washed  it  white.  We 
all  took  him  for  dead. 

“  It  didn’t  seem  no  breath  left  in  him.  They  carried 
him  below.  In  a  minute  or  so  he  opened  his  eyes. 

“  ‘  Here  !  ’  sez  the  captain,  ‘  drink  this  !  ’ 

“  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  whispered  Alward. 

“  ‘  Jamaica  rum.’ 

“  ‘  Then  to  hell  with  it !  ’  sez  he.  ‘  Give  me  a  cup  of 
coffee !  ’ 

“  He  drunk  the  coffee  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
about,  spry  as  a  cricket.  We  wasn’t  no  ways  sartin  that 
our  troubles  was  ended  then.  The  Jan  herself  was  half 
a  wreck.  She  had  lost  most  of  her  top  timber  and  she 
was  leakin’.  But  she  weathered  the  gale,  and  here  we 
are.” 

“  I  ’low  you  wouldn’t  like  to  come  back  without  the 
teacher  after  all  that,”  remarked  Pheb  Ramey. 

“  By  the  jumpin’  Judas,  I  wouldn’t  uv  come  without 
him  !  I  wouldn’t  be  dast  to  face  Fan.  No,  nor  Tish 
nuther.  I’d  uv  jumped  overboard  sooner  than  come 
without  him.” 

“  I  ’low  that’s  right,”  said  Joe.  “  I  had  hard  work 
to  hold  him  while  they  was  a-heavin’  of  the  line.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


LEMME  see  !  Somewhere  about  three  year,  ain’t  it, 
since  you  fust  travelled  this  way  last  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Eph,  three  years  to  a  day.” 

“  You  see  Cato’s  still  goin’  strong.” 

“  I  don’t  see  much  change  in  his  looks.  But  then,  at 
his  time  of  life,  a  few  )rears  more  or  less  don’t  make 
much  difference.” 

“  Cato’s  only  a  young  horse,  yit.  You  don’t  call 
yourself  old,  do  you  ?  What  might  your  age  be,  if  it 
ain’t  out  of  the  way  to  ask  it  ?  ” 

“  Twenty- five.” 

“  Well,  Cato  ain’t  much  older’n  you.” 

“  I  hope  he’ll  live  to  a  good  old  age.  Now  tell  me, 
are  your  coach  springs  all  right  this  time?  ” 

“  The  off  one  is  a  bit  weak,  but  you  ain’t  got  sich 
heavy  stuff  as  you  had  that  last  time.  I  ’low  I  kin  carry 
you,  if  the  money  is  right.” 

“  How  will  three  dollars  look  to  you,  this  time?  ” 

“  Fair  to  middlin’.  Is  that  the  best  you  kin  do?  ” 

“  It’s  the  best  I’m  going  to  do,  you  old  greedy  !  You 
know  quite  well  it’s  double  fare.” 

“  Well,  mebbe  you’ll  notice  this  is  a  new  cushion.  It’s 
wuth  twice  as  much  to  sit  on  that  as  on  the  old  one.  Got 
it  specially  for  you.  I  heerd  you  was  a-comin’.” 

The  rickety  coach  creaked  slowly  out  of  the  village 
and  toiled  up  the  adjacent  hill.  Alward  walked  the  hill. 
Resuming  his  seat,  he  asked : 

“  Have  you  become  a  teetotaller  yet?  ” 

“  Next  thing  to  it.  I  seldom  take  anything  more’n 
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it  may  be  a  toothful  jest  to  start  my  liver  working  ’cept 
I’m  mebbe  drivin’  some  rich  young  feller  on  the  way 
to  his  weddin’.” 

He  turned  upon  Alward  a  deferential  yet  solicitous 
eye. 

“  Nothing  doing,  Eph !  I’m  a  cold-water  man  for 
keeps.” 

“  Maybe  all  right  in  your  line  of  business,  but  it  ain’t 
no  good  for  this  road  in  fly  time.  If  you  don’t  take 
nothin’  to  counteract  the  pizen,  where  are  you?  ” 

“  I  believe  someone  told  me  that  Cato  likes  a  drop  on 
the  q.t.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?  He’s  a  faithful,  hard-workin’ 
boss.  He  don’t  git  much.  Times  is  too  hard,  and  my 
liver  gits  more’n  more  like  a  board.” 

Eph  fumbled  for  his  pipe,  and  then  for  his  tobacco. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  infinite  number  of  pockets. 
Amidst  the  profusion  of  them  his  tobacco  had  gone 
astray. 

Alward  could  plainly  see  the  pouch  in  the  stage- 
driver’s  left  hand  coat  pocket. 

“  Try  some  of  mine,  Eph  !  It’s  British  Consul,  the 
best  that’s  going.” 

“  Thank  yer  !  It  smells  good.” 

When  his  pipe  wras  well  in  blast,  Eph  said : 

“  Fine  goods  !  I  like  this  smoke.” 

“  Well,  take  a  handful  and  put  it  in  your  pouch.” 

Eph  immediately  produced  the  article  mentioned. 

“I  be  blowed !  There  it  was  all  the  time,  and  I 
couldn’t  find  it !  ” 

“  It’s  often  like  that,  Eph.  We  go  far  afield  looking 
for  things  that  are  right  under  our  nose.” 

“  I’ve  noticed  that,  but  it’s  funny,  ain’t  it?” 

Presently  Eph  remarked  : 

“  I  hear  as  how  you’re  goin’  to  git  spliced  to  Lome 
Belsey’s  gal.  Is  that  so? 

“  Yes.  The  wedding  is  to-morrow.” 

“  I  ’low  you  might  do  wuss.  They  say  she’s  all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide.” 

Eph  grinned  and  clucked  to  Cato. 
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“  She’s  all  right  for  quality  and  quantity,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean. 

“  That’s  the  idee.  They  tell  me  as  how  she’s  got  her¬ 
self  chock  full  of  book  lamin’.” 

“  She’s  been  two  years  to  college.” 

“  I  read  on  the  paper  of  a  big  concert  she  sung  to  in 
Halifax.  All  the  high  muckymucks  was  there.  Paper 
said  she  was  the  whole  show.  The  lootinnant  Gov’nor 
gave  her  a  bookay  big  as  a  fish  bar’l.  She  must  have  a 
great  mouth  on  her.” 

“  Not  much  wrong  with  it,  Eph.” 


Red  Head  pier  was  reached  half  an  hour  ahead  of  time. 
As  they  were  approaching  it,  Alward  could  see  a  boat 
coming  swiftly  in  their  direction. 

He  caught  the  flash  of  something  red  and  the  gleam 
of  something  white. 

As  he  lifted  his  belongings  from  the  coach,  the  boat 
shot  by  the  head  of  the  pier. 

Presently  Fan  leaped  lightly  to  the  shore. 

She  was  dressed  exactly  as  she  was  the  first  time  he 
met  her.  She  curtsied  to  Alward. 

“  Good  afternoon!  Are  you  the  new  Master?  ” 

“  Yes,  Miss.” 

“  Well,  it’s  a  tight  handful  you’ve  got  to  deal  with 
down  here,  and  nobody  has  made  much  of  a  success  of 
it,  so  far.  But  the  job’s  waiting  for  you,  if  you’re  still 
of  the  same  mind  as  when  you  signed  the  contract.” 

“  I  can’t  very  well  repudiate  the  contract  now;  it 
would  involve  too  big  a  forfeit.  It  would  ruin  me, 
Miss.” 

“Please  don’t  call  me  Miss!  Call  me  Fan!  My 
name  is  Fan  Belsey.” 

“  Till  to-morrow,  eh?  ” 

He  had  her  in  his  arms. 

Outwardly  she  was  like  a  beauty  rose.  Inwardly  she 
was  rippling  gladness. 
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They  sat  on  the  sands  for  a  time,  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

A  lovely  spot,  this,  Fan.  It  was  here  you  came  to 
me  three  years  ago.” 

“  ^  es,  David,  Man,  and  since  then  all  the  universe  has 
been  coming  to  me.” 

“There’s  no  place  like  Ironbound,  Sweetheart!  No 
other  place  has  such  a  sky  over  it,  or  such  a  spirit 
blowing  through  it.” 

“Who  speaks  there,  David?  The  poet  or  the 
lover  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  every  real  lover  is  a  poet  in  his  way. 
Certainly  you  are  one.  To  come  like  this,  all  by 
yourself,  and  dressed  just  as  you  were  that  other  time 
— it’s  pure  poetry.” 

“  I  knew  you’d  like  it  this  way.” 

“  It’s  great,  Fan.” 

She  gurgled  her  delight. 

Presently  she  said : 

“  David,  Man,  I’ve  been  forgetting  something. 
Here’s  a  letter  addressed  to  you  in  Mr.  Carmichael’s 
care.  He  handed  it  to  me  just  as  I  was  coming 
away.” 

From  beneath  her  sweater  she  drew  a  large  blue 
envelope,  bearing  an  important-looking  seal. 

“  Open  it  for  me,  Sweetheart !  I  can’t  spare  my  left 
hand  at  the  moment.” 

She  opened  the  letter  and  held  it  up  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  turning  her  face  away. 

“  Read  it  for  me,  Fan  !  ” 

“  But,  David,  I — I  mustn’t  read  it  till  after  you’ve  seen 
it.  There  might  be  something  in  it  of  a  confidential 
nature.  You’re  a  lawyer  now,  and  not  warranted  in 
disclosing  your  clients’  secrets.” 

“  So  you  remember  that,  do  you?  ” 

“  I  remember  everything,  David.” 

“  Very  well,  but  .  .  .  Oh,  good  heavens  !  Here’s 

something  tremendous  !  ” 

“  No  bad  news,  David,  I  hope?  ” 

“  No.  But  it’s  staggering.” 
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He  read  the  letter. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  On  the  joint  recommendation  of  Mr.  James  Belsey 
and  the  Rev.  Angus  Carmichael,  both  of  whom  have 
large  business  dealings  with  us,  we  have  pleasure  in 
inviting  you  to  accept  a  partnership  in  our  Law  firm, 
now  practising  under  the  name  and  title  of  ‘  King  and 
Stratham,’  the  Firm  to  be  hereafter  known  as  ‘  King, 
Stratham  and  Alward.’  If  you  can  see  your  way  clear 
to  accept  this  partnership  we  shall  be  pleased  to  meet 
you  at  your  earliest  convenience  to  put  the  matter  in 
order. 

“  Sincerely  yours, 

“  Llewellyn  King. 

“  Edward  Stratham.” 

She  put  both  her  arms  around  him  and  pressed  her  face 
close  to  his  breast.  He  could  feel  her  trembling. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  of  them  spoke  a  word. 
She  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“  You  deserve  it,  Lover.  You’ve  worked  so  hard, 
and  you’ve  been  so  splendid,  every  way.  Besides,  every¬ 
body  knows  how  brilliant  you  are.” 

“  Hush,  Fan!” 

“  I  won’t !  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about.  It’s  my 
right  to  say  it  as  well  as  my  joy.” 

“  But,  Dearest,  there’s  such  a  lot  in  this!  It  fairly 
takes  my  breath  away.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  They’re  the  greatest  Law  firm  in  the 
city.  They  have  an  enormous  business.  You’ll  have  to 
work  tremendously  hard.  No  doubt  they’ll  put  the  heavy 
end  of  the  log  on  you;  but  you’re  built  for  carrying 
big  loads.  You  couldn’t  be  happy  if  you  didn’t  have 
them.” 

“  Dear  heart,  with  you  beside  me  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
carry  the  Andes  on  my  back.  It  was  like  that  from  the 
first.  You  braced  and  toned  me  up  at  every  turn.  What 
men  we  might  have  in  the  world  if  more  women  were 
like  you!” 
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He  fell  silent  again.  She  was  gazing  up  eagerly  into 
his  serious  eyes  when  presently  a  slight  mist  dimmed 
them. 

“  What  is  it,  David  ?  What  are  you  thinking  now  ?” 

“I’m  thinking  about  Carmichael.  He’s  a  White  Man. 
No  wonder  they’re  raving  about  him  in  New  York.  But 
it’s  a  mystery  to  me  that,  with  your  temperament  and 
imagination,  you  didn’t  lose  your  heart  to  him  years 
before  you  met  me.  He  was  a  man  for  a  girl  to  dream 
about  and  to  worship.” 

Don’t  David,  please!  That  would  have  been  a 
wretched  plight.  It  would  have  been  wickedness  and 
madness.” 

I  don’t  think  so.  Under  the  circumstances,  you  not 
knowing  of  his  marriage,  it  would  have  been  no  more 
than  natural;  I  should  have  thought  it  inevitable.  For 
long  enough  I  did  view  it  that  way.  There’s  no  doubt 
about  it,  Fan,  you’re  a  girl  in  a  million.” 

“  Agreed!  I  know  I’m  the  luckiest  girl  in  ten 
million.” 

He  drew  her  to  him  again. 

As  she  lay  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder  she  said : 

“  The  Carmichaels  have  had  a  glorious  holiday  here. 
He’s  been  rollicking  about  like  a  boy,  and  Estelle  has 
been  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  She  looks  years  younger 
than  when  you  saw  her  last.  Oh,  something  just  occurs 
to  me.  Mr.  Carmichael  has  been  telling  me  that  he’s 
glad  we  planned  to  board  for  a  while  in  the  city.  It  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  look  at  one  or  two  houses  he  has  in 
mind  which  might  be  suitable  for  us.” 

“  Houses  of  his  own,  no  doubt,”  said  Alward. 

“  I  shan’t  consent  to  a  big  house,  David,  to  start  with. 
And  I  bar  more  than  one  servant.  I  want  to  do  most  of 
the  cooking  and  a  good  deal  of  the  housekeeping  for  a 
time,  at  least.” 

Then  she  blushed  furiously  and  hid  her  face. 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  neck. 

“  When  you’re  ready,  Fan,  we’ll  go,”  he  whispered. 

She  sprang  up  then. 

“  I’m  a  selfish  creature.  There’s  Dad  and  Mother 
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counting  the  minutes  till  you  come,  and  me  here  think¬ 
ing  of  nothing  but  my  own  pleasure.” 

As  he  was  putting  his  belongings  into  the  boat  she 
said : 

“  I’ve  been  forgetting  everything.  John  told  me  to 
hurry  you  along.  He’s  got  all  the  boats  of  the  Cove 
lined  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Point  to  give  you  a  wel¬ 
come.  He  says : 

“  ‘  Alward  didn’t  git  much  of  a  welcome  the  fust  time 
he  come  here,  but  by  the  jumpin’  Judas,  he’s  goin’  to  git 
one  now.  We’ll  make  him  feel  like  the  Prince  of  Whales  ! 
Soon’s  I  clap  my  eye  on  him,  I’m  goin’  to  sing  out : 
Pardner,  the  Cove  is  yourn  !  ’  ” 

“  Good  old  John!’/ 

As  they  were  pushing  off  the  boat,  she  asked : 

“  Which  oar  this  time?” 

“Both,  if  you  please!” 

“  Very  well !  You  may  row  !  I’ll  steer  !  I’m  your 
Pilot!” 


The  End. 
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